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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


n a class I recently taught at New College, Berke 
on the media, I became reconvinced about the 
portance of reading. We can’t really avoid the im} 
of the electronic media on us and I’m not sure we sho 
entirely. But we do need to foster a critical attit 
toward the media and their influence. Reading allows: 
a slower interaction with material. We can talk back 
book via notes in the margin or whatever, in a way) 
can’t really talk back at the local movie theater. 

One thing we discovered from a survey we madi 
Radix subscribers is that they are readers and probz 
need little encouragement in that area. However, to 
troduce you to some new titles, we’ve expanded our b 
review section in this issue, with an introduction by b 
editor Jack Buckley. 

We've also asked our contributing editors to tell 
what books have had the most influence on their lii 
Some of their answers are surprising. Six of the editors: 
sponded either in writing or over the phone, which: 
counts for some differences in style and length. 

We liked the title that David Gill chose for his pit 
“Chapters in My Life;’ and so appropriated it for 
whole article. (Years earlier we took a title David o 
came up with for his column, Radix, as the name of’ 
magazine.) Thanks, David. 

We hope you'll be turned on to a few new books by 
issue and be able to find the time to read them. 
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%t Gutenber 
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n his first book on the media, The Mechanical Bride, 
Marshall McLuhan gave a creative critique of the 
“new media” of the late 20th century. He was sus- 
picious of the power of subliminal persuasion that 
M.. the new media had as well as of the motivations of 
ose who used them. 

That book is, in my opinion, McLuhan’s best. It was 
ritten before he slipped into the “McLuhanese” he is 
yw famous for. It was before he decided to cast his vote 
1 the side of “progress; concluding that the electronic 
edia are a step forward in the evolution of humanity. 
e has since embraced the media as creating a new glo- 
il-tribal culture. The old tribal culture, according to 
cLuhan, had been destroyed by the creation of mov- 
yle type. Mass-produced print created the individual 


reader and, with it, the mind in isolation from the body 
and from community. 

McLuhan points out that neither Christ nor Socrates 
wrote down their teachings. That is true, and we under- 
stand that the “word” can’t be equated with the Word. 
Christ as the living Word is a reminder to us that the 
Word is to become incarnate in us. It is to dwell in our 
hearts and lives as well as our minds. 

The life and teachings of Jesus Christ were recorded by 
four witnesses who gave us a sense of the many dimen- 
sions of his ministry. But they were written. What we 
know of the life of Jesus we know from those accounts. 

In discussing the isolating effect of the printed word, 
McLuhan uses the example of the transplanted colonial 
Englishman reading the “London Times;’ thereby main- 
taining his connection with English society and his isola- 
tion from the colonial culture. He meant it as a negative 
example, yet what it means is that the printed word 
makes a counter-culture possible. Ideas that don’t arise 
from the culture itself can enter it. An international sub- 
culture, like the church, which is separated geographical- 
ly can share the same standards. 


he common Greek language and the construc- 

tion of Roman roads intersected uniquely at the 

time of Christ and made possible the dissemina- 

tion of the gospel. Centuries later the printing 

press helped facilitate the Reformation and 
with it the reassertion of the idea that Christianity is 
not just a cultural experience, not just part of a civil 
religion, but is based on a personal response to the claims 
of the gospel on an individual conscience. 

At times, as McLuhan would have it, this has created a 
kind of individualism. But the Holy Spirit at work in the 
believing reader of Scripture works in that individual a 
common understanding that brings him or her back into 
a community based on a common allegiance to the mes- 
sage of the Word. 

On the other hand, the community created by the 
electronic media is not based on face-to-face contact but 
on pulp imagery that substitutes for reality and relation- 
ship. The values behind the creation of the electronically 
created global village are commercial rather than human 
ones. 

One of the tools the Christian has in withstanding this 
onslaught of secular values is the printed word. McLuhan 
says in The Mechanical Bride: 

“Striving constantly, however, to watch, anticipate, 
and control events on the inner, invisible stage of the col- 
lective dream, the ad agencies and Hollywood turn 
themselves unwittingly into a sort of collective novelist, 
whose characters, imagery, and situations are an intimate 
revelation of the passions of the age. But this huge collec- 
tive novel can be read only by someone trained to use his 
or her eyes and ears, and in detachment from the visceral 
riot that this sensational fare tends to produce . . . the un- 
critical reader of this collective novel is like the person 
who looked directly at the face of Medusa without the 
mirror of conscious reflection. He or she stands in danger 
of being frozen into a helpless robot. Without the mirror 
of the mind, nobody can live a human life in the face of 
our present mechanized dream.” fR) 
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We recently asked each of our contributing editors, “What books have most influence 
your life?” The editors,who are all readers as well as writers,gave us the followir 
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VERNARD ELLER 


Vernard Eller is Professor of Religion at 
LaVerne College, California,and author 
of The Simple Life 


YA beer: may be said of any- 
one else, I know that I am 
what I have read. My personal 
background, commitment, and in- 
terest put me within the classic 
tradition of radical Christian dis- 
cipleship, and my reading reflects 
that orientation. I must, then, begin 
my list with the Bible—but I will say 
no more about it than that. Giving 
the Bible proportionate weight 
would not leave me room to speak of 
other books. 

One essential area of my reading is 
recreational—escapist fare that de- 
liberately includes nothing to do 
with anything theological, religious, 
moral, or in any way serious. My 
long-time favorites in that regard 
have been Walt Kelly’s Pogo, Lewis 


Carroll’s works, and the stories of P. 
G. Wodehouse—all very cerebral, 
finely crafted stuff but with no pur- 
pose in it other than sheer fun. 

I hold a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree in English literature and have 
a special interest in literature as a 
vehicle for communicating the gos- 
pel (I have in mind explicitly Chris- 
tian authors dealing deliberately 
with the gospel in explicitly theol- 
ogical language). The works I have 
found most helpful are those of 
Browning and Dostoevski, Lang- 
land’s Piers Plowman, and the anon- 
ymous Pearl. I have also been im- 
pressed by Dante, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Bunyan, Swift, and Samuel 
Johnson. 

My theological formation in radi- 
cal discipleship has come through 
different kinds of sources. First, I 
would cite the classic, historical tra- 
dition represented in the Epistle to 
Diognetus; the works of Tertullian; 
the Anabaptist writings; and out of 
my own particular tradition, the 
works of the 18th-century Brethren 
(Church of the Brethren). Luther 
and Calvin must also go in this list 
simply as the theological giants they 
were. 

The modern thinkers who have 
been most helpful to me are Kierke- 
gaard, J. C. and Christoph Blum- 
hardt, Ellul, and, in some respects, 
Bonhoeffer. However, along with 
them should be named a large “sup- 
port group” of authors and their 
books—theological and biblical 
works of particular insight. These, 
for me, would include Barth, Brun- 
ner, Cullman, Jeremias, Von Rad, 
Hengel, Markus Barth’s Justification, 


Smart’s The Quiet Revolution, 
on Mark, and Gerhard Gloege’s; 
Day of His Coming. 

Finally, I do much reading by 
of “keeping up.” This means sg 
ning a considerable variety of j 
nals and magazines, giving part 
lar attention to book reviews, 
following up promising leads. 


Ge 


DAV ID: GTi 
David Gill is acting Dean and Assis: 


Professor of Ethics at New Cov 
Berkeley. 


Be ‘have always had an 
tremely important place in 
life. I was raised without televis 
and movies and was encouraged 
my parents to read instead. A 
ond factor worth noting is that 
Plymouth Brethren group in whié 
was raised did not approve of CH 
tian colleges or theological semiz 
ies, so my theological reconstruct 


hieved through extensive book 
g. Third, for a number of rea- 
has never been possible for me 
dy at Bordeaux, Goshen, or 
places where my primary 
rs are—and reading their 
has had to substitute. In short, 
deeply indebted to God and 
berg! 

de from the Bible, which stands 
lass by itself as the book in my 
om childhood to the present, it 
ficult to point to two or three 
s that stand above all others in 
nce on my thinking. In the 
ling reflection which follows, I 
orst about all the books which 
to go unmentioned. 

a child I devoured dozens of 
s, cowboy and adventure stor- 
wo series that I remember in 
cular were the “Black Stallion” 
s and the “Danny Orlis” stories 
Christian boy’s adventures. In 
r high school I recall being en- 
ined by a lot of Greek comedies 
ristophanes; I also went on an 
ded Eugene O'Neill kick. In 
school my most memorable 


undergraduate education at 
Berkeley in the mid- and late- 
was chaotic, to say the least. 
s that I recall mulling over with 
‘interest than usual were Marx 
Engel’s Communist Manifesto, 
n Friedman’s Capitalism and 
om, Michael Harrington’s The 
tr America, John Kenneth Gal- 
h’s Affluent Society, Voltaire’s 
ide, and Herman Hesse’s Sid- 
ha. 

re than the Vietnam war, the 
ent movement, or the emerging 
h counter-culture, the rise of 
k power, symbolized in Berkeley 
Oakland by the Black Panther 
y, challenged and reoriented my 
i, life, and thought. In addition 
atensive personal exposure and 
lvement in those issues, I read 30 
.0re books on black history and 
ght. Certainly the most power- 
vas The Autobiography of Mal- 
. X. That book (in the context of 
other reading and experience) 
od me to radically reexamine the 
istianity that Malcolm rejected, 
paring a betrayed and accom- 


modated faith with that of Jesus 
Christ. 

One question that drew consid- 
erable attention from me throughout 
my high school and college days but 
declined in importance by the mid- 
"70s was how to defend the truth 
claims of the Bible and Christianity. 
I was an enthusiast for the various 
writings of John Warwick Mont- 
gomery (for example, Where Is His- 
tory Going?) and even devoted an 
enthusiastic chapter of my 1971 M.A. 
thesis to his historical apologetics. By 
the mid-’70s, however, I was deliv- 
ered from that arrogant rationalism 
which specializes in trying to brow- 
beat opponents into the kingdom of 
God through the use of suspect intel- 
lectual arguments and sarcastic quo- 
tations from H. L. Mencken. 

More important over the long 
haul was my 1969 discovery of Fran- 
cis Schaeffer. The God Who Is There 
was, for its time, a bold attempt to 
interact intellectually with the his- 
tory of philosophy, art, and theology 
and to restate the truth of Christian- 
ity in a sound, compassionate, per- 
suasive way for today’s seekers. 
Equally important, Schaeffer’s next 
book, The Church at the End of the 
20th Century (his best, in my view), 
was a strong call to a living contem- 
porary expression of Christian truth. 
My disenchantment with Schaeffer’s 
subsequent projects has to do with 
his unrelieved rationalism, his de- 
liberate isolation from the centers of 
Christian and secular academic dis- 
course where his work would be 
forced to stand up under informed 
criticism, and his failure to correct 
his blatantly false caricatures of Karl 
Barth, Soren Kierkegaard, and oth- 
ers. What promised to be an invigor- 
ating, unifying project has degen- 
erated into a divisive influence. 
Nevertheless, I owe a great debt to 
Schaeffer for inspiring-me to think 
more globally and in an interdisci- 
plinary fashion about the Christian 
faith. 

The two apologists with whom I 
identify most these days are C. S. 
Lewis (Mere Christianity) and Clark 
Pinnock. Part of this has to do with 
style, which I believe cannot be di- 
vorced from substance. Lewis’s sense 
of humor and his gracious spirit are 
a witness to Christ much truer and 


more effective than the derisive 
sneering of some other apologists. 
Pinnock’s work, from Set Forth Your 
Case to the present, evidences a 
compassionate, learned mind eager 
to grow and serve. Pinnock has seen 
more clearly than many others the 
absolute necessity of discipleship as 
the ultimate apologetic. 

In July 1971 two important and 
related events occurred in my life. I 
was formally excommunicated from 
the Plymouth Brethren for contrib- 
uting a couple of articles to the pub- 
lication you now hold in your hands. 
That same month I read The Be- 
lievers’ Church — The History and 
Character of Radical Protestantism 
by Donald F. Durnbaugh. Durn- 
baugh’s book brought into focus for 
me the problem of theology and 
church. On the one hand, I was 
delivered from the last vestiges 
of “Plymouth pretension” —enabled, 
that is, to see that the quest for a 
radically Biblical church, non-Con- 
stantinian in nature, had been un- 
dertaken in many different times 
and places. On the other hand, the 
kind of oppressive, accommodated 
Christianity rejected by Malcolm X 
and, by this time, by myself, was re- 
jected by these despised sects as well. 
The common, recurring emphases on 
peace-making, community, simpli- 
city, a working priesthood of all be- 
lievers, a better record on the “wom- 
en’s issue,’ and so on, filled me with 
hope and joy. 

In particular, I grew to love the 
Anabaptist tradition. Out of the 20 
or so books I read on the Anabaptist- 
Mennonite heritage, The Recovery of 
the Anabaptist Vision edited by Guy 
Hershberger was especially influen- 
tial on my thinking. In 1973 I read 
The Politics of Jesus by John Howard 
Yoder. Yoder’s work, especially this 
book, has been one of the two most 
important influences on my under- 
standing of theology and ethics. Yo- 
der’s work is brilliant as it stands, 
but, unlike my earlier “gurus” Mont- 
gomery and Schaeffer, he has also 
courageously, tirelessly “borne wit- 
ness” in the halls of the American 
Academy of Religion and anywhere 
else there are ears to hear. 

Five other authors who have 
taught me a great deal over the past 
seven years must be mentioned just 


in passing. George Ladd’s little book 
on The Gospel of the Kingdom along 
with his other studies of eschatology 
and New Testament theology have 
been very helpful in my pilgrimage 
from dispensational beginnings to- 
ward Biblical theology. After Mont- 
gomery and Schaeffer it was with 
some trepidation that I began read- 
ing Soren Kierkegaard and Karl 
Barth. While I do not agree with 
either of these brothers on every- 
thing, I would not hesitate to en- 
dorse both as prophets and teachers 
in the Christian church. In context, 
their work stands as a powerful con- 
tribution to evangelical faith and 
life. Kierkegaard’s Philosophical 
Fragments and Concluding Unsci- 
entific Postscript and Barth’s Church 
Dogmatics (Volume III/4) were 


lengthy volumes that I chewed on 
for a while with great profit. 

E. F. Schumacher’s Small Is Beau- 
tiful: Economics as if People Mat- 
tered has also been an important in- 
fluence on my thinking. I have left 
the fifth of these figures for last in 
this series: Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In 
1973 I was thoroughly gripped by 
The Cost of Discipleship and it went 
hand-in-hand with my Anabaptist, 
kingdom-centered reorientation. 
Two or three years later, however, I 
read Bonhoeffer’s Life Together. His 
essay on “Community” in this latter 


book did more than anything else to 
help me become what I call an “ecu- 
menical sectarian:’ Bonhoeffer’s es- 
say is great medicine for the disease 
of judgmental attitudes toward oth- 
ers. I believe strongly that, if it is at 
all possible, Christians with concerns 
for peace, freedom, justice, disciple- 
ship, etc. (an “Anabaptist agenda”), 
should articulate them in the midst 
of the people of God, rather than 
toss verbal bombs into the sanctu- 
aries of those with whom we dis- 
agree. I would go a step further and 
suggest that “sectarian-types” have 
much to learn from those who con- 
sort with various “establishments.” 
Important as they are, there is more 
to the Christian life than pacifism, 
community, simplicity and fem- 
inism. 

During the fall of 1971, Sharon 
Gallagher and I became co-editors 
of Right On (the earlier name for 
Radix). Sharon suggested that we do 
an issue in November on the prob- 
lem of the modern city, especially 
the urban poor, and that I review a 
book on the subject. The Meaning of 
the City by Jacques Ellul was the 
book I reviewed. During the next six 
months as we prepared to cover the 
1972 political conventions I read E]- 
lul’s Presence of the Kingdom, Politi- 
cal Illusion, and Politics of God and 
Politics of Man. I was challenged, 
horrified, thrilled, instructed 
converted. 

Since 1971 I have seldom been 
very far from some Ellul project. In 
fact, in 1979 I completed a Ph.D. 
dissertation on “The Word of God in 
the Ethics of Jacques Ellul” I am a 
critic as well as a disciple of sorts. My 
theology and ethics are Ellul, modi- 
fied by a strong dose of Yoder, with 
input from some of the other figures 
I have mentioned. My sociology, 
economics and politics are Ellul, 
modified by Schumacher and a few 
others. I am not a universalist, nor 
do I react as negatively to Billy 
Graham or even to Harvey Cox as 
does Ellul. 

Nevertheless, Ellul’s thought has 
“worn well” for the past nine years. 
No Christian thinker I know of has 
created the stir Ellul has across the 
board from secular to religious, from 
liberal to conservative Christianity. 
In a generation or two, if the world 
is not an undifferentiated mound of 


radioactive dust, I believe thas 
torians will refer to Ellul as 
“Kierkegaard of the 20th cen 
As with Kierkegaard, contemp. 
reviews are mixed: Ellul is, for r 
an irritating voice. 

For a dose of genuine prop; 
however, I close with a recom 
dation to read The Presence o 
Kingdom—or any of Ellul’s 
volumes. 


JOHN PERKII 


John Perkins is president of Voice op 
vary Ministries, Jackson; Mississipp 
author of Let Justice Roll Down. 


T?: book that has informec 
life the most has been the E 
Nothing else comes near to thatt 
next thing that has informed m 
would be a sense of the reali 
the urgent return of Christ. I go 
sense from a 25-cent booklet by, 
field called Rightly Dividing 
Word of Truth. I stopped belie 
in dispensationalism a long time 
but that booklet gave me an ut 
standing of the sense of order te 
Bible—that God has a plan and! 
history is moving someplace. The 
a sense of urgency. When I go tc 
at night I think about whether! 
done anything that counts that 
and if I -haven’t, I feel bad. 

I also listened to Dr. Richard 
Haan on the radio and read «J 
Was in the Days of Noah anc 
book on Revelation. His books: 
added to my sense of urgency. 

Next I'd have to list G. Camy 
Morgan’s commentaries. His 
proach to Scripture is like a scl 
teacher’s. It gave me the cor 
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; 
jj the Bible was something to be 
hed. The culture I came from 
pved i in God’s existence but there 
{no emphasis on learning about 
| or on the fact that you could 
ily understand the Bible. 

hose books may not be what 
jd expect from a social activist 
}me but I’ve been thinking a lot 
jut evangelism. Sometimes people 
) get into social action begin to 
superior to people who empha- 
evangelism more. I think maybe 
e a little afraid of evangelism. 
people who are nonevangelistic 
er reproduce themselves. I’ve 
H the socially oriented books, but 
Bible and these books I’ve men- 
ed have had the most impact on 
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THA SCANZONI 


ha Scanzoni is the author of many 
icles and books including All We're 
ant To Be. 


he first book I’d list has to do 
. with a particular existential 
rch I was going through as a teen- 
sr. | was set on a career in music. I 
s a trombonist and had my own 
ad. Everybody was expecting 
‘at things from me in music and 
I was feeling a great emptiness in 
' life. I began to wonder if it 
sn’t a spiritual hunger, a hunger 
God. 

in the midst of my quest I was 
lking through a department store 
2 day where they had a table full 
books they were getting rid of. 
1e book I saw had a cross on the 
nt of it, and impulsively I picked 
ip. It was Charles Sheldon’s In His 


Steps, on sale for 50 cents. Talk 
about a book changing my life—that 
was the main one. 

In His Steps is about a group of 
Christians in a plush church who are 
challenged by a poor man to live out 
what they supposedly believe. So the 
pastor gets a group. of people to- 
gether who are interested in dis- 
cipleship and asks them, “Which of 
you would be willing to run your 
lives asking yourselves in every deci- 
sion you make, What would Jesus 
do?” That idea was revolutionary to 
me because I was going to a church 
that didn’t talk about a personal 
faith at all. It was more just the 
thing to do, a cultural religion. You 
went to church, you sang the hymns, 
and that was it. 

The idea of really ordering your 
life by a close relationship with God 
hit me in a new way. In the book 
there was a story about a young 
woman who had a career in music 
and decided to use her voice to sing 
in rescue missions and give up her 
career as an opera singer. I’d never 
heard anything like that before. Af- 
ter I read the book, one phrase kept 
running through my mind: if only 
more people would dedicate their 
voices and fingers to God, surely it 
would hasten the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom. That sentence went 
around in my mind constantly. 

The book was written in sort of a 
flowery style, so it was unusual that 
it would grab a teenager like that. 
That one sentence and the example 
of that woman kept bothering me 
for weeks, and at one point I really 
thought I was losing my mind. Fi- 
nally I thought, “Well, this is ridicu- 
lous. Your music teacher, your par- 
ents, everybody is expecting you to 
have this dance band and now 
you re thinking about religion in this 
way.’ I flung myself across the bed 
thinking that I had to go on with my 
life, and my eye fell on a little Gid- 
eon New Testament that they'd giv- 
en out at my high school. I flipped 
through it and it fell right open to 
“For I loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God’ It was at 
that point that 1 made a total com- 
mitment to Christ. 

Later (skipping some time), in the 
’60s Betty Friedan’s book, The Fem- 
inine Mystique, came out. It was 
around at a time when I was doing a 


lot of Sunday school teaching and 
getting in trouble for it on some of 
the difficult passages dealing with 
women. I had been thinking a great 
deal about this issue. All my life I 
had considered myself a feminist and 
one of the things that was the hard- 
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est after I committed my life to 
Christ was that, for the first time 
ever, people were telling me there 
were things I couldn’t do. 


Betty Friedan’s The Feminine 
Mystique gave me a historical per- 
spective and made me realize that a 
lot of other women were thinking 
these same things. Other women also 
had this idea that we should be able 
to use our gifts, and so on. It helped 
me get into feminist history. I'd al- 
ready been doing the Biblical work. 

Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved 
Country and The Grapes of Wrath 
by John Steinbeck were also books I 
read during the ’60s that gave me a 
perspective on social justice I had 
not seen in my years at Moody Bible 
Institute. It was one thing to hear 
about “missionary” work; it was 
quite another really to become in- 
volved in the lives of oppressed peo- 
ple and encounter structural injus- 
tice. 

I was also doing some theological 
reading at that time, some while we 
were doing home missionary work, 
some when I was writing at home 
with two small children while my 
husband John was at graduate 
school. An important influence was 
Calvin’s Institutes; a second was 
Henry Zylstra’s Testament of Vision. 

Those two opened up a broad per- 
spective on the integration of faith 


and knowledge, which I’d never had 
before. It went far beyond that nar- 
row “What would Jesus do?” It went 
beyond the decisions that some of 
the people made in Sheldon’s book, 
where the only choice was “full-time 
service” versus being secular, with 
nothing in between. Here was a 
broader way of viewing all of life as 
being to the glory of God. Portions of 
Calvin’s Institutes also taught me a 
good deal about how to do theology. 

Two other books I read during 
that period were J. B. Phillips’s God 
Our Contemporary and Your God Is 
Too Small. Like Zylstra’s Testament 
of Vision, both of these helped me 
find the middle ground I was look- 
ing for. Down deep I had this hunger 
to get away from the narrow funda- 
mentalism I had come into from my 
earlier liberal background. I was 
trying to find a middle way; I want- 
ed to combine a vital personal faith 
in Christ with a faith that was rele- 
vant to today’s world. Your God Is 
Too Small was tremendously lib- 
erating because the particular kind 
of pietism I’d heard at Moody did a 
great deal toward squelching the 
kind of enthusiasm I had once had 
about life. We learned things like 
“O, to be nothing, nothing.” Phillips 
talks about that little couplet in his 
book. He says the Christian 
shouldn’t be praying that, but “O, to 
be something, something.” Those 
words burned themselves into me; 
they had a tremendous effect in en- 
couraging me to be-all I was meant 
to be. 

I should say, too, that books and 
articles have influenced me far more 
than talking with people or hearing 
lectures. Maybe it’s because you can 
take a book aside and take your time 
with it. So books have had a lot of 
effect on me, and they’re one of the 
things that keeps me going as a writ- 
er. I know that even if you never 
hear from your readers, you still 
might be affecting various people’s 
lives. 

One recent book I’ve been reading 
is Compassion and Self-Hate by 
Theodore Rubin. It deals with the 
kind of perfectionism and workahol- 
ism that some of us feel—what Kar- 
en Horney used to call “the tyranny 
of the should.” This book is trying to 
show that we need to be compas- 
sionate to ourselves and what that 


can mean in our lives. One thing I 
liked about it was that it stresses hu- 
mility as being very helpful for this 
kind of person. Ordinarily you 
would think that that’s the last thing 
someone who is having problems 
with self-esteem needs. By humility 
Rubin means that we don’t think of 
ourselves as perfect. If we do, we are 
likely to be hard on ourselves, and 
we can't be compassionate. 


MARY STEWART 
VAN LEEUWEN 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is Associate 
Professor of Psychology at York Univer- 
sity,Ontario,Canada. 


O ne author who has had a major 


influence in my life is C.S. 
Lewis. He has influenced a lot of 
Christians because of his reason- 
ableness, but that isn’t the principal 
reason he’s influenced me. I don’t 
think people are argued into the 
kingdom of God. Intellectual argu- 
ments are satisfying to people once 
they've become Christians, but I 
really don’t believe they have much 
impact on nonbelievers. I say this as 
someone who read Lewis before be- 
coming a Christian as an adult. I 
found him interesting and entertain- 
ing but that’s all. 

Once I became a Christian, how- 
ever, Lewis became very important 
to me. Ever since, he has served as a 
role model for me as a Christian aca- 
demic. He understands the tempta- 
tions of the academic life. He under- 
stands the games academics play. 
This is especially clear in That Hid- 
cous Strength and The Weight of 
Glory and Other Addresses. He un- 
derstands the overwhelming temp- 


tation to be part of an inner circld 
want to shine. | 

A lot of Lewis’s essays continu 
be influential on me. Some of tl 
have helped to Christianize my | 
tude toward psychology. One of 
essays called “Learning in Warti 
is a sermon he gave to a handfu 
men who were at Oxford during 
war, men who hadn't been called 
What he basically does in that e 
is talk about what is irreducibly 
man. First he says that it would | 
mistake to think that the world 
worse than it has ever been; 
world has always been in a stat 
warfare. 

Second, he says, “Don’t think | 
if you were to go to war your wh 
life would be taken up with sold 
ing.” He says this on the basis of 
experience in the First World V 
The closer he got to the front, the: 
preoccupied he was with the y 
The culture and learning contim 
if anything they were more shai 
outlined and you found out 
what human beings really wy 
That view goes against evolutioni 
which argues that the only tk 
that matters is biological survii 
food, comfort, shelter. Lewis fig 
against that outlook. As far 
know, he never really deals with 
in its implication for modern _ 
chology but he does fight it in ot 
areas, in literature, for example: 
The Abolition of Man. 

Lewis preached the irreduci 
aesthetic nature of people, that ev 
if you're out there on the front ] 
you're always going to need to le: 
and to have culture. Some peo 
might accuse Lewis of justify) 
privilege, that his was an “ivi 
tower view.” But I think there are 
kinds of other indications that 
view was accurate. I’m reminded: 
an old union song that says “giv 
bread but give us roses too” 

I have a friend in Toronto w 
works once a week with unmarr: 
welfare mothers in a Christian n 
sion. Some of those women are s: 
ond- and third-generation welf: 
mothers. Well, my friend is a wri 
and she decided to read them 1 
story of the Velveteen Rabbit. It’ 
children’s story that’s also an 
legory for salvation. It’s about a | 
that is loved so much it becomes r 
When she finished reading tl 


r, half the women were in tears. 
e of them had never had a story 
( to them in their lives. 
low a Freudian or Skinnerian 
id say that you can’t miss what 
lve never had. Those women had 
fvery little in the way of “roses” 
ithe minute they experienced a 
t of it their needs in that area 
e through. This is important be- 
fe part of our Christian theology 
What is the image of God in 
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he Great Divorce by Lewis is 
ful too. It says that wherever we 
up, either in heaven or hell, it’s 
bur own choice. God gives us up 
hur own desires. 

n author who is a more recent 
overy for me is Madeleine L’En- 
She’s a writer coming out of a 
lamental tradition. She too has a 
be trilogy, but one that’s written 
hildren. One book in the trilogy, 
rinkle in Time, won the New- 
y Award. She does for teenagers 
time trilogy what Lewis does for 
Its in his space trilogy—al- 
gh, as with all good children’s 
rature, her work is something 
adults can enjoy as well. 

. Engle also has a devotional book 
ed The Irrational Season, which 
lso kind of an autobiography. She 
es a chapter for each of the 
ristian festivals, like Advent and 
ter, and relates them to incidents 
er life. She’s not a “world flight” 
e of Christian. She lives in New 
'k and understands some of the 
blems of living in that city. A few 
er later books for teenagers have 
t of an apocalyptic theme. A city 
» New York is almost the perfect 
‘ing for the ultimate fight be- 
sen good and evil. In her books 
re is only a small remnant of 
ristians left and yet it’s a success- 
remnant. She gives us a strong 
se of the transcendent. 

L’Engle talks a lot about the the- 
gy of failure. It isn’t a new theory, 
‘ause we remember what Paul 
d about God’s strength being 
de perfect in our weakness. But 
y of us live our lives as if that’s 
lly the case. She came to this the- 
gy partly because as a woman she 


had to forge her career as a writer in 
the midst of raising four children, 
and partly because of initial rejec- 
tion of her books. A Wrinkle in Time 
made the rounds of eight or nine 
publishers before being published. 
She says in The Irrational Season 
that she was. walking down a coun- 
try road and thought, “Why did you 
let this happen, God? You know that 
I wrote this book for you.” It wasn’t 
until years later that the book was 
published. 

About marriage, she says that the 
most important thing is not your 
successes but what you do with your 
failures—they are what makes you 
grow as a Christian. If you don’t ex- 
perience some failure you will never 
know what the grace of God is 
about. L’Engle has some adult nov- 
els as well, which are not particular- 
ly tract-like but they are excellent 
stories, very strong and deeply mys- 
tical statements of the Christian 
faith. 

I guess if I compared her with 
Lewis I’d have to say that L’Engle 
and Lewis fulfill different functions 
in my life. Lewis captures the logical 
and rational aspects of Christianity, 
that there is an order and a sense to 
my faith. To me he is also a role 
model for how I want to write. The 
older I get, the more I realize that it’s 
more difficult to write clearly than 
obscurely. 

Lewis captures the solid rational 
systematic aspects of the faith and 
also looks at the logical consequences 
of a lack of belief. Madeleine L’En- 
gle in a sense captures the irrational, 
the mysterious qualities, in very 
beautiful language. Between the two 
of them they have gone a long way 
in helping me maintain a balanced 
Christian life. 

The longer I’m around people who 
hold to a confessional faith, the more 
I realize that Christianity can not be 
just an intellectual commitment. I 
think you can have an absolutely 
water-tight brilliant theology yet 
have a great gap between theory and 
practice. It’s not blatant hypocrisy as 
much as a kind of helplessness. 

There’s a lot of fear, guilt, and re- 
sultant “work” going on, as if it’s all 
being done in the flesh. This comes 
from excessive rationalism, and what 
you get is dead orthodoxy. I don’t 
think Lewis’s faith was dead at all. 


He had a strong sense of the tran- 
scendence of God, along with a 
strong sense of God’s sovereignty and 
love. This was partly because he was 
an adult convert. Any adult converts 
I’ve met have had the advantage of 
that kind of contrast in their lives. 
They've been prodigal enough to 
know what they've been rescued 
from. 
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Jim Wallis is editor of Sojourners maga- 
zine and author of Agenda for Biblical 
People. 


T*: three books that have espe- 
cially influenced me are all bi- 
ography or autobiography. The first 
is St. Francis of Assisi by Omer 
Engelbert. The second is The Auto- 
biography of Malcolm X, and the 
third is The Long Loneliness, Dor- 
othy Day’s autobiography. Through 
the lives of these three extraordinary 
people my understanding of Christ 
in the world has been substantially 
deepened. St. Francis of Assisi has 
had the most recent impact. Reading 
about him was like learning about 
the life of Christ all over again. 

There are other books that I read 
and say “That’s a good book and it 
would be good for people to read.’ 
But these three in particular have 
had a real impact on me personally. 
Probably that is because in biogra- 
phy or autobiography you're getting 
closer to the Incarnation. What this 
means, I think, is that you see God 
best in the world through the lives of 
people who have understood and 
lived out a powerful truth in their 
own experience. 
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Mystery 


of the Sea 


“& by B 
EARL PALMER 


In this article Earl Palmer discusses reading from the 
perspective of a pastor. However, we felt his insights 
were helpful for Christian readers in general. 


remember the senior class dinner at Princeton Sem- 
inary the year I graduated. The speaker was George 
Buttrick, who at that time was pastor at Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York City. He 
challenged our class, as future pastors, in two directions: 

First, he urged us to be with our people, to be listeners 
in the marketplace in order to understand where people 
are and what they are thinking and feeling. 

His second word of counsel seemed to contradict the 
first: “When you are at Coney Island, don’t tell the 
people of the concessions on the boardwalk, about which 
they know; tell them of the mystery of the sea, about 
which they do not know.” He went on: “Don’t read only 
what your people are reading . . . read what your people 
are not reading.” 

I want to reflect here on some ways to follow that ad- 
vice. Three practical questions have arisen as I myself 
have attempted to do so: 

(1): How is it possible to find time to read about the 
mystery of the sea when I have so many urgent responsi- 
bilities among the concessions? 


(2) When I have found the time, then the problen 
What should I read as a pastor in today’s world? 

(3) How do I remember what I read? 

Most pastors have been given what I call the gif 
time—that is, the privilege of organizing time with 
flexibility than any other profession that I am aware 
As each of us knows, however, that gift of time ha: 
Own snares to those who are not self-starters, or whc 
low the hours of the week to confuse themselves ini 
random jumble of low-quality segments. 

The first challenge that confronts a pastor who wy 
to study and read seriously is to have a clear philoso 
of the week. I have found that the key to having qua 
time for my family, for spiritual formation, for read 
for ministry to people, for writing, and for recreation i 
have a rhythm in my life. This means that in my think 
about time I primarily think in terms of a week rat 
than in terms of a year, month, or day. It is no mistak« 
seems to me, that the seven-day week is the Biblical ye 
stick for life measurement in the Ten Commandm 

My goal is to divide each week into a rhythm of we 
rest, worship, play: of work with people—work alon 
worship with a community of faith—worship alone? 
discussion—of reflection. A person is able to take ht 
intensity demands in stride if there is also built into 
the opportunity for an easing up of demand. I am abl 


| 
yest if time allotted to rest follows real work. I am 
dk about a rhythm that includes fast/slow, many/ 
ch/lean, exterior/interior. 
ide my own week into two major parts: I place 
e first part Sunday morning through Wednesday 
g, the large group meetings and teaching sessions, 
ally the church administration and staff obliga- 
that fall to me. Thursday and Friday are days for 
le study, reflection, writing, and reading. Friday 
ig through Saturday evening is family recreation 
a time for total change of pace. My study goal each 
js to have completed by Thursday noon the sermon 
fe coming Sunday. When that target is achieved, 
Way afternoon and Friday are available for long. 
jtudy, reading, and writing objectives. I find that if 
: mediate teaching-preaching preparation is not 
seted by Thursday, then that unfinished task tends 
featen and intimidate Friday and Saturday. My 
jis more intense at the beginning, and it eases up 
id the end. The time at both sides of the week are of 
‘er quality, it seems to me, when there is such a 
‘m. 
ving scheduled the time, the question is: What shall 
i? I believe that the rhythm principle is sound in 
pn to content as well as to form. I want to read in- 
jely and also extensively, light and heavy. 
a pastor, my first intensive reading - research chal- 
| is directed toward the main book of my life, the 
This means first of all having access to the major 
| ations of the Bible now available. It means having a 
ling library of historical background and technical 
: books like Jeremias and F. F. Bruce on New Testa- 
| History; Metzger on New Testament Text; Theo- 
| Dictionary of the New Testament and Old Testa- 
; Brown, Driver, Briggs’ Hebrew Lexicon, etc. I pur- 
exegetical and theological commentaries on a book- 
ok basis rather than by the set. 
order to keep myself intellectually involved in theo- 
al dialogue I have pursued two reading goals. First, 
yard to major theological writers, I have found that 
are two ways into a heavyweight theological book: 


through the front door or by the window, that is, from 
the first page onward or through its topical, Biblical ref- 
erence index. Both are valid entrances into theological 
books. Often I find that the window route has coaxed me 
into reading the whole book. 

A second way to keep engaged with current theological 
discussion is through journals and magazines. I read one 
set of journals faithfully: Eternity, Christianity Today, 
Christian Century, Sojourners, Wittenburg Door, Radix, 
Theology Today. I try to catch up on another set of schol- 
arly journals each time I visit a seminary’s periodical 
room. 

Most of the reading I have described is wide and exten- 
sive, as in the case of journals, or is research-oriented, as 
in the case of theological books and commentaries. An- 
other kind of reading has also been very important and 
rewarding for me. I have developed a special sort of 
friendship with several authors (they do not know me but 
I know them). I am trying to read all that they have writ- 
ten. These are authors with whom I especially resonate. 
It is my goal to have in my own library a complete collec- 
tion of their works. These writers have become perma- 
nent friends. They are not masters of my mind, because I 
may not always agree with what they write; they are 
more like guides and companions who especially chal- 
lenge me and who continue to encourage my pilgrimage 
as a Christian. I feel that I understand how they think 
and how they approach the serious questions. I not only 
read these writers, I reread them; and that is the real test 
of a book. 

I need still other books and resources because they 
open up some of the implications of Christian faith that 
as a Christian and a pastor I must pursue. I am thinking 
here of books on the world family, on economics, politics, 
psychology; books that demonstrate communication 
skills; books on the arts and music; books on Christian 
apologetics. 

A third question we must ask is this: How am I to keep 
track of what I read, and remember what needs to be re- 
membered? The answer to that question begins with the 
way in which a pastor sees the study-reading task of the 
ministry. Is the pastor a collector, an assembler of the 
conclusions of others, or is the pastor a researcher-scholar 
who studies toward the goal of creative contribution? 
The second model is harder, but by far more rewarding. 
All of my reading is a vital part of the total research task 
that goes into and alongside the writing of a sermon or a 
special teaching study. If that is so, then holding on to the 
discoveries that have resulted from reading is very 
important. 

My own method is not complicated. I have found from 
my own experience that in order for me to remember 
what I have read, I must read carefully. Therefore, I read 
slowly. I take notes in my daily journal or on a separate 
review page, or make coded marks on the margins of the 
book. I do not skim or speedread the books that I feel are 
important. At the ends of chapters I ask myself to recount 
from memory the major arguments of the chapter. That 
technique helps me to begin the process of in-depth com- 
prehension of an author’s thesis. When I have found an 
unusually impressive book, I offer a small group seminar 
/discussion on it. That is another way to study a signifi- 


hee book creatively, as well as to see it through the eyes 


of other people. 


When it comes right down to it, a book itself is a friend, 
and it is best remembered when we have a sense of re- 
spect for it. When I quote from authors in a sermon, my 
own approach is to quote few but long—that is, to make 
use of only a few quotations in a given sermon, but to 
show respect for whatever is quoted. It means allowing 
the quotation to speak from its own setting. It means 
reading enough of the quotation that the author is really 
heard, not simply used to focus on what I am saying. 
That approach involves more work for the preacher hom- 
iletically in establishing the context for the quotation, but 
it also has the benefit of encouraging the listeners to want 
to read that author for themselves. 

I have made for myself two rules for quotation: I do 
not quote from a book I have not read, and I do not 
quote from a typed card. I either quote from memory or 
read from the book itself, present and visible. In that way 
the book is honored, and I believe is endorsed to the lis- 
teners. It seems to me an insult to a great book like Broth- 
ers Karamazov to read selections from its great and mov- 
ing chapters, now impertinently removed to utilitarian 
3x5 cards. Such a great book deserves respect, not 
exploitation. 

As pastors in the Christian church we stand in a long 
and good tradition of learning and of concern for truth. 
Books have their unique part to play in this lifelong 
obedience to truth, to which every Christian is commit- 
ted. I am aware that electronic media, TV, and films play 
an increasingly influential part in communication within 
the human family, but I still maintain that when it comes 
to the image building of that greatest of ail collectors of 
dreams and ideas—the human mind—there is still noth- 
ing to match a book read aloud to a child. C.S. Lewis de- 
scribed Jill’s encounter with the lion Aslan: “The voice 
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Book 4 in the Chronicles of Narnia 
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was not like a man’s. It was deeper, wilder, and stro 
a sort of heavy, golden voice. It did not make her any 
frightened than she had been before, but it made: 
frightened in rather a different way.” (Silver Chaii 
16.) No TV set is able to capture or highlight the vast - 
tures of that golden lion quite so wonderfully as the 
man imagination itself set in motion by the words 
book. 

The Book and books make it possible for us to dese 
the mystery of the sea. 


Earu PaLMe_r is pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Berks 
He is the author of many books and articles including Love 
Its Reasons. 


An Unconventional Bibliography 


If I were to choose the most influential books in my 
own intellectual and spiritual pilgrimage, after the Bible, 
my list would look like this: 

Blaise Pascal, Pensees. The sheer excitement of a Chris- 
tian mind alive to the relevance of Jesus Christ. 

John Calvin, Institutes. His impressive grasp of the large 
outline of the gospel’s meaning makes Calvin exciting. 

Martin Luther, Lectures on Romans. As fresh and electric 
today as in the 16th century. 

Karl Barth. Begin with Dogmatics in Outline. I deeply 
appreciate his boldness and his serious intention to 
really hear and obey the Biblical text. He is the theo- 
logian’s theologian. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Begin with Cost of Discipleship. He 
called out to me to decide once and for all about what 
matters the most in my life. 

C.S. Lewis. Begin with The Chronicles of Narnia. I owe 
so much to C.S. Lewis, especially the wonderful mix- 
ture of the surprise and the goodness of God. 

G.K. Chesterton. Begin with The Everlasting Man. I love 
his humor and ability to stir up my imagination. 

J.R.R. Tolkien, The Lord of the Rings. How can anyone 


miss out on the journey of Frodo and Sam Gangi? 

Helmut Thielicke. Begin with How the World Bega: 
learned about preaching from Thielicke. 

Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Pasternak, Solzhenitsyn. These ] 
sian writers have stirred me emotionally and spit 
ally more than all other novelists. 

T.S. Eliot, W.H. Auden. These poets have given m 
deep respect for words. 

Mark Twain, Robert Benchley, for their rich humor 
insight into personality. 

Paul Tournier for his psychological wisdom and ev 
handedness. 

I think the greatest novel I ever read would be Broti 
Karamazov; the greatest American novel, Huc: 
berry Finn. 

The most helpful book about the Christian faith for’ 
would be Karl Barth’s Dogmatics in Outline. _ 

The most persuasive case for the Christian life, C 
Lewis's Screwtape Letters. 

Copyright 1978, Earl F. Palmer. Reprinted by permiss: 

from the Journal of the Minister’s Personal Libn 

[Word Books, Waco, Texas]. 
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article was excerpted from The Mind of the Maker. 
othy Sayers was the author of many books on theol- 
s well as of the Lord Peter Wimsey detective novel 
28. 


ave spoken from time to time of an author’s books 
s “finished” works. With human authors working 
with their finite minds inside the limits of time and 
space, it is, of course, possible for us to look from time 
me upon a work that is finished. In the narrower 
», each separate book is a thing completed. In a wider 
>, we can say, at the end of a writer's life, that our 
helf contains his or her “Complete Works.” This 
lege is ours because we belong to the same category 
»ing as writers, so that the memory of the human race 
ides the whole span of their activity. 

hen we apply the analogy to the work of the divine 
ator, we cannot look at things in quite that way. We 
ider God as a living author, whose span of activity 
nds infinitely beyond our racial memory in both di- 
ions. We never see his great work finished. Here and 
e we seem to recognize something that looks like the 
of a chapter or the last page of a volume; or an epi- 
presents itself to us as having a kind of completeness 
unity in itself. 

here is, indeed, a school of thought which imagines 
God, having created his universe, has now screwed 
cap on his pen, put up his feet on the mantelpiece, 
left the work to get on with itself. That view, how- 
-, comes under St. Augustine’s category of figures of 
ch or enigmatic sayings framed from things that do 
exist at all. We simply do not know of any creation 
- goes on creating itself in variety when the creator 
withdrawn from it. 
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no experience of machines that produce variety of their 
own accord: the nature of a machine is to do the same 
thing over and over again so long as it keeps going. We 
may perhaps allow the analogy some force if we conceive 
of the machine as a kind of kaleidoscope, which me- 
chanically shuffles all the physical units of the universe 
until all the permutations and combinations have been 
gone through. 

But that analogy fails to account for the results of 
human creativeness. If true, it means that not only must 
the material form of Cervantes be destroyed to produce 
the material form of Charles Dickens, but that the spiri- 
tual form of Don Quixote must be destroyed to produce 
the spiritual form of Mr. Pickwick. That is not the case. 
The conclusion would seem to be that Don Quixote and 
Mr. Pickwick are not of this world at all, a theory that is 
perfectly arguable, but which does not come within the 
ambit of the kaleidoscope-metaphor. We will therefore 
stick to the analogy which we have chosen—that of the 
imaginative creator—and continue with it, keeping very 
clearly in view the limitation that it applies to the living 
artist, engaged in a creative act, of which we cannot yet 
see the finished results. 

I thus consider the temporal universe as one of those 
great serial works of which installments appear from 
time to time, all related to a central Idea whose com- 
pleteness is not yet manifest to the reader. Within the 
framework of its diversity are many minor and partial 
unities—of plot, of episode, and of character. By our re- 
sponse to it, we are Brought within the mind of the 
Author and are caught up into the stream of his power, 
revealing his Idea to us. 
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Notes from our book review editor 


HEARING WITH My EYES 
Jack Buckley 


OOKS INFORM and entertain. They 
can enchant, exasperate, or exhaust us. 
Their words may stretch, drain, twist, or 
mend our hearts and minds. Blessed is 
the child who discovers, as Kay Lind- 
skoog did at age six, the magical power 
of “hearing with my eyes!” Gifted writ- 
ers show us the “Splendor of the ordinary” (Thomas 
Howard’s phrase). Visionary critics shake us awake. 
Scholars guide us into new truth and its practical im- 
port. Of course, demagogues and rogues—to say nothing 
of hacks—also write books. Yet there is something won- 
derful about the craft with which even bad people some- 
times do write well. 

Most serious readers appreciate book reviews. We're 
grateful that someone has read a book with us in mind, 
sifting for merit as to subject, content, style, intangible 
values, and has set down for us clues or conclusions that 
we can trust. Having read for ourselves, we might go 
back to a remembered review with applause or to argue; 
often we forget that a book reviewer first pointed us on 
the way. 

I have a theory that every avid reader is wrapped 
around a pretty decent unwritten book. My experience as 
a reader and as book editor of Radix confirms at least 
that many bibliophiles are ready, with prompting and a 
efforts. Radix pages have contained side-by-side reviews 
from seasoned authors and unpublished beginners, filled 
with literary grace and bull-sessionese—and you have to 
read each review before drawing an experience/style 
quotient. 

As you would expect, Radix reviews focus on religious 
books, mostly evangelical ones at that. We know that 
newspapers and secular periodicals provide articulate re- 


views of the general book market, while generally igr 
ing Christian publishers. Our readers can find most of 
secular book information they need in such publicatié 
We try to fill the gap they might feel in help for choos 
religious reading fare. At the same time, we try to 
abreast of secular books that deserve space in our pa: 
giving our readers a headstart in approaching th 
works from a Christian vantage point. 

How do we select from each year’s thousands of r 
titles which books to review? Well, it depends largely; 
what comes to our attention and when. Comb 
through publishers’ catalogues and news releases helps 
does reading other reviews. Some publishers simply sé 
out review copies of all their new books, counting; 
tangible possession and a little guilt as incentives. Ch 
ing in at local bookstores brings us clues about w 
people are actually buying—or reading at the shel 
without buying. 

Our selection of reviewers depends sometimes on wi 
is obviously available and reasonably talented in writ! 
critically; occasionally, on whom we can invite succe 
fully as just the right person to handle a particular bo 
and, once in a while, on serendipity. It’s delightful 
match a good book with an informed and articulate: 
viewer. I myself have a stack of theological and Bibli 
studies by my desk, as well as a smattering of soc: 
political, devotional, and fiction works—all of whic: 
honestly intend to review sometime soon. (Where haw 
heard that before?) | 

The facts of life include this sad piece of news: some 
my most wanted reviews have gone unborn. A new be: 
looks like it will really sell, or should be read even ii 
never takes off in sales; a likely reviewer is matched 
with a review copy, complete with deadline and instr: 


‘or doing a perfect article; time passes, the reviewer 
the book becomes old news. I sigh and continue 
ing the new releases—and looking for new review- 


’ve made wrong guesses, too. When Newman and 
witz followed up How To Be Your Own Best 
with How To Be Awake And Alive, I reviewed it. 
book fizzled and Wayne Dyer’s Your Erroneous 
» filled the self-help gap, unreviewed by us. But 
proud of the times we've focussed on important 
s that did get read widely: Charles Colson’s Born 
, Woodward and Bernstein’s The Final Days, How- 
Snyder’s The Problem With Wineskins, Sheldon 
uken’s A Severe Mercy, Paul Vitz’s Psychology as 
on. 
re I try to predict trends in the Christian book 
et? Consider it a game and bear with me. Recent 
have sent a spate of testimonial books from unfa- 
people as well as from celebrity athletes, beauty 
s, and show business folk. We’ve also been instruc- 
how to do more than we can possibly manage, 
the result that time-management guides are avail- 
from almost every publisher; the American fascin- 


ation with technique permeates our religious life too. 
As the ’80s lead us into scarcity and insecurity, how-to 
books will probably proliferate, with Christian writers 
combining discipleship/stewardship teaching and testi- 
monials about how their technique helps a person obey 
that teaching. Evangelical publishers show signs of 
promoting theological treatises on spiritual discipline, 
both private and corporate, in worship and church or- 
ganization. Beware: authoritarian tracts are on the up- 
swing, too. We are seeing more textbooks of outstanding 
scholarly quality on theological and Biblical subjects 
from evangelical presses. Serious, informed studies of so- 
cial and political topics continue to appear. Treatises by 
knowledgeable scholars seeking to apply Biblical doctrine 
in faithful ways are matched by symposium volumes ad- 
dressing the social sciences, education, and communica- 
tions theory. Various historical studies are now coming 
out, a good fruit of the quest for roots in uncertain times. 
If our economy holds, the coming decade promises to 
spawn a new school of valuable Christian resources for 
thoughtful readers. We'll do our part to keep you in- 
formed on those good books. 
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In the Empty Theater of Ideas 


a country that declares itself educated, how is it possible that for ten years the Hooker C hemical 
npany in northern New York could poison the water of the Love Canal without thinking it worth the 
ble or the expense to inform the people living in the neighborhood that their children stood the chance of 
g born deformed? Why did nobody inquire about the drainage, or, if they did inquire, why couldn't 

do so in the language of science rather than in the rhetoric of politics? Just as the mind and body of a 

can be deformed by ignorance and greed so also the mind of the country can be destroyed by the 
bing effect of a literature shaped not by an inquiring intelligence but by the worship of money. 


— Lewis H. Lapham, writing in Harpers 
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Communicators Who Cannot Communicate: 
Some McLuhanese 


ere, by way of example, let me quote from the 
ings of a celebrated authority in the field of com- 
ications, Marshall McLuhan, originator of the 
t famous of all media aphorisms, “The medium is 
message.’ The following sentences are taken at 
om from his book, From Cliche to Archetype: 
Writing as a means of retrieving ‘ancientry led toa 
t scrap heap of retrieved data even before the advent 
umpend paper: The middenhide grows mountain- 
with the castoffs of cultures and technologies. One 
me in ‘middenhide’ is the popular invisible quality 


of the environments created by new cliches or tech- 
niques. The forms of these technologies are imprinted 
not only on human language but on the outer world as 
well: ‘But the world, mind, is, was and will be writing 
its own wrunes for ever, man, on all matters’ gave us the 
‘ruins, the deciphering and retrieval of which fascinates 
the literate humanist:’ 

What it does to the illiterate humanist, one can only 
imagine, but I know what it does to me — I can’t make 
head or tail of it. 

— Malcolm Muggeridge in Christ and the Media 
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BOOKS 


MARCIA GREENE 
A Gift of Dreams 


The Gift of Dreams: A Christian View 
by Kathryn Lindskoog. Harper & 
Row, 1979, cloth, $8.95. 


reud believed that dreams pro- 

tect our sleep by masking re- 

pressed childish urges that 
come to us at night, urges that would 
otherwise shock us awake. Kay Lind- 
skoog’s view of dreams is much more 
exalted. She believes that they can en- 
rich our lives, enable us to solve prob- 
lems, and help us to comprehend 
God. Lindskoog keeps records of her 
dreams, ponders them, talks about 
them as passionately as a jogging- 
junkie discusses running. 

We dream a quarter of our lives 
away. The average person (whoever 
that is) has at least a thousand major 
dreams a year. And we dream in color 
(for a long time it was thought that 
our dreams occur only in prosaic 
black-and-white). Lindskoog notes 
that the Hebrew word for dream in 
the Bible, chalom, or the verb chalam, 
is related to the Aramaic and Hebrew 
verb that means to be healthy or 
strong. 

Elias Howe had a difficult time in- 
venting the sewing machine but final- 
ly succeeded after dreaming that he 
was being attacked by tribal warriors 
carrying spears that had holes near 
their points. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge dreamed 
two or three hundred lines of poetry 
during a nap, but company came to 
the door when he had written down 
only the first 54 lines (of “Kubla 
Khan’). After his guest left, Cole- 
ridge, disappointed, couldn’t remem- 
ber the rest of the poem. 

C.S. Lewis didn’t quite know how 


Aslan got into his Narnian series, ex- 
cept that he had been dreaming a 
good deal about lions then. Jack Nick- 
laus claimed that he discovered a bet- 
ter way to hold his golf club in a 
dream and that it immeasurably im- 
proved his game. 

In 1976 Letha Scanzoni dreamed 
about her friend Elisabeth Elliot, who 
is unbudging in her position that gen- 
der dictates roles in the home and 
church. The next night Scanzoni 
dreamed that Kay Lindskoog was 
propounding a new, radical insight 
into Paul’s teaching on marriage in 
Ephesians 5. Verse 23 of that chapter 
reads “the husband is the head of the 
wife as Christ is the head of the 
church; and verse 27, “that he might 
present the church to himself in splen- 
dor, without spot or wrinkle...” 
(RSV). Scanzoni dreamed that Lind- 
skoog was proclaiming that the pas- 
sage proved that husbands should do 
the washing and ironing for their 
wives. 

Once when he gave himself ether in 
an experiment, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes dreamed he had discovered a 
great truth. Because he couldn’t re- 
member what it was when he came 
to, he repeated the experiment with a 
stenographer in the room. There at 
last his words were recorded for the 
world to read: “The entire universe is 
permeated with a strong odor of tur- 
pentine!” 


BONNIE TOHNSTON 


Lindskoog recounts many « 
own dreams and explains hoy 
have given her insights into he 
work, relationships, and Serr 
One of her dreams may be th 
mate example in using a dre: 
solve a problem. When she wy 
writing The Gift of Dreams, | 
skoog dreamed that she called 
and Row and asked for a py 
copy of the book so she would! 
how to finish writing it: “Feelin 
I had greatly simplified the restt 
work, I woke up. I have been s5 
mystified ever since, and I am 
ing the book the hard way. It 
nice try.” 

The subtitle of The Gift of D’ 
is A Christian View, but Line 
doesn’t claim to have a syste 
theory of dreams or dream wort 
incorporates into her own appro 
to various personal dreams aspe 
the seven currently popular w: 
dealing with dreams. Probably: 
is Christian about her views is hi 
lief that we can gain spiritual ir 
through dreams. Although she + 
all dreams are gifts, is sure the 
volve far more than electrica: 
pulses, and believes that the 
Spirit plays a major role in 
Lindskoog doesn’t want to say, 
the Holy Spirit is the originator 
dreams. She relates several di 
that she terms “junk dreams” as 
as those in which she experience 
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: of Christ, was given personal 
nent of Scripture, and caught 
of heaven. 
koog maintains that dreams 
rremely sophisticated. The 
hey seem so puzzling and dis- 
2d after we wake up, she spec- 
s that they depend on subtle 
ions that we can’t recapture 
wake. 
inly I had trouble corraling 
le correlations between Lind- 
dreams and her analyses of 
“he connections between her 
nterpretations and the dreams 
ves often seem remote, but 
m just your basic sleeper who 
ven thought about my REMs 
reading this book, and I 
't dream of passing judgment. 
lream is a letter we send our- 
is Lindskoog claims, and if, ac- 
‘to the Talmud, “a dream not 
ood is like a letter not opened,’ 
have a heck of a lot of mail 
up somewhere. Frankly, I 
is depressing to learn that Al- 
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ICA 
instein got his best ideas (in- 
‘ the one that time is relative) 
as he got up in the morning. I 
1 when I remember my own 
ipon waking. But I do like the 
ch of one person Lindskoog 
ns. James Brindley, an engin- 
»posedly went to bed when he 
ough problem and stayed there 
days until it was solved. 


‘GREENE lives and writes in Berkeley. 


Triumphs of the 
Imagination 


BRENT SHORT 
Triumphs of the Imagination: Litera- 
ture in Christian Perspective by 
Leland Ryken. InterVarsity Press, 
1980, paper, $5.95. 


O FORM A THEORY of 

Christian aesthetics is no easy 

task, but Leland Ryken takes 
a crack at it in Triumphs of the Imag- 
ination. 

What makes literature Christian? Is 
literature useful? What can a Chris- 
tian gain from non-Christian litera- 
ture? Ryken sets forth his own theory 
of Christian literary criticism via a 
critique of two literary works, The 
Scarlet Letter and Macbeth. He also 
provides a comprehensive list of writ- 
ings delving into Christian aesthetics. 

Literature’s position of prominence, 
held throughout the history of west- 
ern education, has now been lost. 
Failing to regard the artistic imagi- 
nation as a value, our civilization 
has reduced people to cogs in a ma- 
chine. The electronic media have had 
a devastating effect on literary cul- 
ture. Now we have “a mass audience 
with a standardized fantasy life ... 
life is reduced to a series of shared 
cliches. People lose their sense of iden- 
tity, become passive, empty, and con- 
formist, feel safe with mediocrity and 
uniformity. Ryken insists that there is 
still power in the word: “The people 
with the mastery of words will con- 
tinue to hold the greatest influence 
over the masses of people. If the right 
people do not possess the power of 
words, the wrong people will” 

As an object of beauty, literature 
needs no further rationale to establish 
its value. Beauty refers to pleasure or 
enjoyment of an object in and of itself. 
A poem or story exhibits beauty in its 
craftsmanship. C. S. Lewis argued 
that “We need not justify our reading 
of stories on any other ground than 
enjoyment: Imaginative literature 
can also enlarge our being. Lewis 
again: “Each of us by nature sees the 
whole world from one point of view 
with a perspective and a selectiveness 
peculiar to himself... We want to see 
with other eyes, to imagine with other 
imaginations, to feel with other 


hearts, as well as with our own ... 
We demand windows...” 

In the world of literature, images, 
plot motifs and character types occur 
again and again. In fact such “arche- 
types” could be seen as making up a 
single composite story, the “mon- 
omyth.” That “one story” of literature 
contains it all: romance, an idealized 
human experience, a wish-fulfillment 
dream of complete happiness; anti-ro- 
mance, an unideal experience, an anx- 
iety dream of total bondage and 
frustration; tragedy, a fall downward 
from bliss to catastrophe; and com- 
edy, a rise from bondage to happiness 
and freedom. 

The monomyth takes on a number 
of specific forms. In the quest, a hero 
leaves the security of home, is tested 
by an ordeal and temporarily defeat- 
ed, overcomes the obstacles, and ei- 
ther returns home in triumph or 
achieves a new state of bliss. In initia- 
tion, the hero is thrust from an ideal 
situation and undergoes a series of or- 
deals as he or she passes from ignor- 
ance and immaturity to social or spir- 
itual adulthood. In the temptation, an 
innocent person becomes the victim 
of an evil tempter. Through such 
forms the literary imagination organ- 
izes human experience. 

In a sense the world of literary 
imagination is truer than the world 
around us. “In our harried world of 
daily existence it is too easy to let the 
essential get buried under the per- 
ipheral. One function of the arche- 
types of the literary imagination is 
that they keep calling us back to the 
fundamentals of life?’ According to 
Carl Jung, “It is only possible to live 
the fullest life when we are in har- 
mony with these symbols; wisdom is a 
return to them.” 

For Ryken, “The labels of the an- 
alytic intellect—table, love, sun, 
death, rose—never do justice to the 
reality of those things. The scientific 
or cognitive way of describing experi- 
ence is, of course, necessary if we are 
to operate efficiently in the world. But 
the writers and readers of literature 
insist such labels are only part of the 
truth ... they omit the experiential 
dimension that makes up the real ob- 
ject.’ Literature allows us to celebrate 
experience and truth as we have 
known them whenever it leads us to 
say, “How like real life’ 

The intellectual value of literature 
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is that it embodies significant world 
views of the past and present. It helps 
us understand people, including our- 
selves, and can help Christians learn 
to discriminate between world views. 

Ryken thinks it is wrong for Chris- 
tian critics to focus exclusively on the 
religious dimension of literature to the 
neglect of what Christians share with 
all readers and critics. The distinctive 
feature of Christian literary criticism 
should be to take the descriptive pro- 
cess a step further than other critics 
do, in a direction that may not inter- 
est others. 


C.S. Lewis argued 
that “We need not 
justify our reading of 
stories on any other 
ground than enjoy- 
ment. 


oo SL rel Oe 
Ryken affirms that Christian writ- 


ers who create something beautiful 
and inventive, seeing some aspect of 
human experience with gifted preci- 
sion, have fulfilled their calling. What 
makes literature Christian is not its 
subject matter but a perspective from 
which “full light” can illuminate all 
subject matters. For Flannery O’Con- 
nor, a Christian novel was one “in 
which the truth as Christians know it 
has been used as a light to see the 
world by.” The use of Christian sym- 
bols is an inadequate criterion, since 
many modern writers reinterpret 
Christian images or Biblical material 
to produce something entirely differ- 
ent from and sometimes hostile to the 
original meaning. 

Modern “realistic” literature may 
differ from Biblical realism in several 
ways. The Bible does not leave a read- 
er with the impression that degrada- 
tion is all there is to life or that no al- 
ternative to ugliness and depravity ex- 
ists. The Bible does not dwell on sor- 
did or clinical details of sexual im- 
morality. Finally, the Bible never con- 
dones the evil it depicts. As Flannery 
O’Connor observed, Christian novel- 
ists recognize sin not as sickness or ac- 
cident of environment, but as sin, a 
responsible choosing of an offense 
against God. Ryken reminds us that 
although some writers may think that 
to follow Christ means to affirm every 
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facet of earthly life, including its sin, 
actually “Christ rejected as well as af- 
firmed earthly life.’ 

For Ryken, Scripture is the great re- 
pository of archetypes in western 
literature. He quotes Northrop Frye: 
“The Bible as a whole presents a gi- 
gantic cycle from creation to apoc- 
alypse ... The Bible presents an epic 
literature of unsurpassed range, con- 
sistency and completeness . . . extend- 
ing over time and space, over invisible 
and visible orders of reality, and with 
a parabolic dramatic structure of 
which the five acts are creation, fall, 
exile, redemption, and restoration” 
Ryken considers the Bible indispen- 
sable not only for Christians but also 
for literary critics “for what it reveals 
about literature.” 

Ryken insists on more Christian ex- 
pertise in the area of literary criticism 
to move beyond naive identification 
of the aesthetic experience as religious 


‘or, at the other extreme, pietistic re- 


jection. As Dorothy Sayers said, “The 
great thing ... is not to be nervous 
about God? Leland Ryken’s Tri- 
umphs Of The Imagination is a step in 
the right direction, away from the 
“ghetto mentality” of Christian lit- 
erary criticism. 


BRENT SHoRT is a student at Berkeley’s 
New College for Advanced Christian 
Studies. 


Good Work 


VIRGINIA JOHNSON 


Good Work by E.F. Schumacher. 
Harper and Row, 1979, cloth, $9.95, 
paper, $3.95. 


ork is not a popular topic 
these days. The word work 
has the smell of dreariness 
about it. Most people prefer books on 
how to be happy or how to make 
money without working to books on 
how to work well. Increasingly, work 
is being seen not as something valua- 
ble in itself—but as merely a means of 
getting money in order to work less, or 
not at all, and to support what is seen 
as an appropriate lifestyle. 
When people’s work does not 
engage their interest, then their focus 
shifts to the matter of getting paid as 


much as possible for it. This is partic- 


ularly true in a society operating on a 


denial of Jesus’ words reco, 
Luke 12:15. Someone who 
that life consists of, and is rel 
an abundance of possessions w 
tainly tend to want more an: 
money to purchase an_ incre 
lavish style of life. As a result,. 
becoming a nation of people di 
ing more and more for job 
interest us less and less. In: 
Work, E.F. Schumacher ac: 
himself to this problem. 

Schumacher has appeared 
times in the Bay Area, once in‘ 
Francisco Cow Palace, thee 
building contrasting comicall| 
the audience of a few hundre 
mild manner of the speaker, < 
title of his only book at ne | 
Small Is Beautiful. That talk w 
of a series which he delivered! 
mid 1970s on a tour which ende 
a conversation with President. 
in the White House. Good Mi 
compilation of those talks, w: 
addition of a long, final chapte 
ten after Schumacher’s death i 
by an associate, Peter N. Gillir 
A second book by Schumach 
Guide for the Perplexed, tackl 
religious questions of the nat 
human beings, the nature « 
world, and the meaning of lif 

Schumacher, born in Germi 
1930, went to Oxford as a } 
Scholar to study economics, anil 
taught that subject at Col 
University. He was Economic 
for the National Coal Board ir 
land from 1950 to 1970, and 
director of The Soil Associati 
England and of the Scott-Bader 
pany (worker-owned, and bas: 
his own principles of economics 
people mattered”). He also adw 
number of countries on proble: 
rural development. 

How can we create a socit 
which people like to work and! 
“good” work to do? First we hi 
recognize that we are near the « 
an era of cheap and abundani 
plies of energy and products. We 
to reduce our scale of technolog: 
must devise appropriate forn 
ownership and action. We must 
cate people for good work. Tho» 
Schumacher’s answers. 

“The party’s over? in his v: 
and as extravagant as it was, it v 
a very good party at that. People 
to perform useful and satisfying: 


ed to develop and use their 
They need to learn to work 
vers and for others, in other 
o fulfill the “second great 
idment” that they love their 
yrs. Smaller decentralized 
nd organizations permit cir- 
ces where the worth of per- 
ppreciated and their contri- 
Ee cnized. Human beings do 
te well to large entities. 

regrettable that the Christian 
ihas not been saying such 
all along. Sermons against 
ave never drawn crowds. 
‘ts holding profitable jobs are 
uraged to give them up, even 
their contribution to human 
is minimal or negative. A few 
xO a new young teacher in a 
upported school assigned as a 
ject the rating of local land 
ording to their social value. A 
tof parents, who were tobacco 
, were less than charmed by 
all threat to the family enter- 
he school swiftly fired the 


gelical superstars, far from 
Jesus’ warnings about the de- 
ess of riches, often live lives of 
ing opulence, erect multimil- 
lar plants, and demand yet 
oney from their supporters. 
umous evangelist, questioned 
acks of expensive clothes and a 
is collection of antiques, an- 
‘smiling, “When God blesses, 
ly blesses” 

stians ought to read and heed 
ristian book. After all, we are 
pon to work the works of God. 
nust work out your own salva- 
fear and trembling; for it is 
o works in you, inspiring both 
rd and the deed, for his own 
purpose” (Phil. 2:13), That 
pretty forceful—and_ pretty 
ing. 


A JOHNSON, a mathematician, lives in 
, California. 


Three from Bread 
for the World 


WALTER R. HEARN 


arth is the Lord’s: Essays on 
‘dship, edited by Mary Evelyn 
and Bruno V. Manno. Paulist 
1978, paper, $4.95. 

h with Equity: Strategies for 


Meeting Human Needs, edited by 
Mary Evelyn Jegen and Charles K. 
Wilber. Paulist Press, 1979, paper, 
$4.95. 
The Overseas List: Opportunities for 
Living and Working in Developing 
Countries, by David M. Beckmann 
and Elizabeth Anne Donnelly. Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1979, paper, 
$4.95. 

read for the World (BFW) is 

“a Christian citizens’ move- 

ment that works to reduce 
hunger by influencing public policy.” 
Founded in 1974, BFW keeps _ its 


- members informed about pending 


U.S. legislation related to world hun- 
ger so they can exert an influence by 
writing to their representatives in 
Congress. Bread for the World is also 
the title of an informative paperback 
on hunger issues by Arthur Simon, 
BFW’s executive director. It is avail- 
able in bookstores for $1.50 but a $10 
annual membership in BFW will not 
only bring you that 1975 book but 
continually update it with a monthly 
newsletter, regular background pa- 
pers, and occasional announcements 
of local and regional BFW activities. 
Bread for the World has a new ad- 
dress: 32 Union Square, New York, 
NY 10003. 

Although BFW operates from a 
broad base within the Christian com- 
munity, evangelicals like Paul Rees of 
World Vision, Mark Hatfield, Tom 
Skinner, and Frank Gaebelein have 
been prominent on the board of dir- 
ectors. Simon’s book, published simul- 
taneously by both Paulist Press and 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, has sold over 
200,000 copies even though BFW has 
only some 30,000 members. In its first 
five years, BFW played an important 
role in certain issues (such as the 1976 
“Right to Food” resolution and 1979 
food-aid reform amendments to help 
countries become more self-reliant), 
had some impact on others (food- 
stamp reform, government aid to 
Cambodia), but little impact on wel- 
fare reform or unemployment legis- 
lation. All BFW efforts to get the U.S. 
to establish its part of an international 
grain reserve have failed so far—al- 
though the recent embargo on grain 
to the Soviet Union has suddenly 
breathed new life into what BFW 
considers an essential step toward 
world food security. 

Able to acknowledge its failures as 


well as its successes, its weaknesses 
and its strengths, Bread for the World 
steers a course that avoids either 
idealism or materialism. Its stance 
could be called “Biblical realism”: 
“Hunger will likely remain a central 
human issue for at least the remainder 
of this century. Most have by now 
learned that traditional individual 
response to world hunger, no matter 
how generous and well intentioned, is 
simply inadequate to the size and 
complexity of the problem.’ 

Its initial years of consistent effort 
taught BFW that “there are no quick 
or simple solutions to the hunger 
problem. Years of painstaking effort 
at issue analysis and citizen action lie 
ahead before all people in this country 
and throughout the world will be able 
to exercise their God-given right to a 
nutritionally adequate diet?’ For the 
ongoing educational task, a separate 
organization, Bread for the World 
Educational Fund, Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1976. Contributions to the 
educational fund are tax-deductible, 
whereas contributions to BFW are not 
because of its lobbying activities. 

Three new books published by the 
BFW Educational Fund illustrate dif- 
ferent dimensions of a Christian re- 
sponse to the world’s hungry people. 
The essays in The Earth is the Lord’s 
stem from a 1976 seminar at the 
University of Dayton (Ohio), at which 
it was recognized that no matter how 
much human effort goes into food 
production and distribution, “food re- 
mains basically the gift of a gracious 
God.’ a gift “intended for all people, a 
gift that we hold in trust, along with 
the land and all the bountiful resourc- 
es of the earth” That quotation and 
those in the two paragraphs immed- 
iately above are from a foreword to 
The Earth is the Lord’s by Eugene 
Carson Blake, former general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Church- 
es and 1976 president of Bread for the 
World. 

Each section of The Earth is the 
Lord’s ends with good lists of discus- 
sion questions, action suggestions, and 
further readings. Ron Sider, author of 
Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger, 
contributed the first of six essays in a 
“Perspectives” section. Those essays 
show how Biblical and theological in- 
sights can lead thoughtful Protestants 
and Catholics to challenge secular as- 
sumptions about property rights, 
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competition and equity. Six essays on 
“Issues” discuss stewardship in rela- 
tion to agricultural practices, land 
ownership, energy, environmental 
protection, and world poverty. Fi- 
nally, three “Responses” come from 
individuals trying to be faithful in 
personal and family life to the psalm- 
ist’s words, “The earth is the Lord’s”” 

Growth with Equity stems from a 
somewhat more technical seminar, 
again at a Catholic university. In 1978 
the Department of Economics at 
Notre Dame (Indiana), which had in- 
vited distinguished scholars to lecture 
on New Directions in Economic 
Development, co-sponsored a seminar 
with the BFW Educational Fund. The 
economists contributing essays ap- 
proached the subject of development 
from different perspectives (basic 
human needs, agriculture, employ- 
ment, international institutions and a 
new economic order) and did not al- 
ways agree. Yet they all showed “in- 
formed compassion.” A foreword by 
Notre Dame president Theodore M. 
Hesburgh, some good discussion ques- 
tions, and John Howard Yoder’s ini- 
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tial and final essays on theological 
perspectives serve to integrate the 
economic expertise and “bring it all 
home” to the Christian reader. 

The Overseas List is a book ad- 
dressed to Christians ready to explore 
opportunities for service to Third 
World countries. It is for those “20 
years old and considering a career in 
development, or 40 and ready for a 
change, or 60 and wondering about 
volunteer work abroad after retire- 
ment.’ Its information on church mis- 
sions, private development agencies, 
international organizations, U.S. 
government programs, opportunities 
in business, study, teaching, and jour- 
nalism seems to be relatively complete 
and current. Although Inter-Varsity’s 
Overseas Counseling Service is not 
mentioned, Intercristo and_ other 
evangelical agencies are. The scope of 
many United Nations and US. 
government agencies is explained. 
Authors David Beckmann and Eliz- 
abeth Anne Donnelly ask readers to 
send in corrections and additions for 
future editions. As Christians trained 
in economics, they have also provided 


brief essays on vocation for b 
living abroad and on Christian 
ation. The vocational informs 
indexed according to occupati 
ganization and geographic lc 

The Overseas List descril 
challenges of Christian develd 
work overseas. “The first challl 
to get there. That calls for y 
job search and perhaps long-te 
reer commitments. A second cht 
is to put the opportunity to go: 
That calls for dedication, 
intelligence, and an alert cons 
The final and continuing chall 
to learn from the experience ; 
and then to contribute in ov 
country to the adoption of ji 
compassionate national polic« 
ward the world’s poor.” 

The three books can be ob 
from the publishers, from Cl 
bookstores, or by mail from 
Educational Fund, Inc. (same 
as Bread for the World). 


A Distant G 
MICHELE SCHUCHE: 


A Distant Grief by F. Kefa Sen 
Regal Books, 1979, paper, $3: 


Ithough the world dis 

General Idi Amin as 

ternational buffoo1 
people of Uganda knew bett 
F. Kefa Sempangi, professor 
history at the University of Mz 
in Uganda, Amin was a demo 
sessed murderer whose cap 
madness prompted Kefa to a 
God is alive, why are thousand 
children murdered and Idi Am 
living?” 

Bewildered people, trying ta 
sense of evil that has ravagec 
lives, have asked that kind of qu 
countless times throughout histe 
S. Lewis recognized the questi 
what it is—an attempt by Sas 
undermine Christian faith. Yet! 
also saw that warfare and viole: 
inforce a continual remembra: 
death, rendering useless Satan’ss 
weapon—contented world! 
Lewis’s model demon, Scre» 
warns his novice nephew that! 
tan’s workers aren’t careful “w» 
see thousands turning in this tr 
tion to the Enemy.” 


Screwtape most feared did 
jin Uganda. Kefa Sempangi 
usands of other Ugandans 
from their nightmare with a 
Herstanding of the depths of 
Ive and the scope of his king- 


lefa, founder and leader of the 
inember Redeemed Church of 
j, such understanding came 
ty—day by day, lesson by les- 
jistant Grief balances fact and 
In through carefully selected 


that draw the reader into: 


jruggle, one that will never be 
’ again. We become intimate- 
ved in the learning process; 
{we are spectators, the impact 


pook makes a powerful state- 
at no theologian’s philosoph- 
oric could ever match. Doc- 
discussion, for example, is 
to be a poor substitute for 
resence in a person’s life. 
are given a horrifying, eye- 
account of the atrocities that 
d under Amin’s military dicta- 
This is the story of how “prin- 
ss and powers; remote from 
phisticated civilized society, 
e weapons of suffering and 
ito destroy God’s people in 
—to humiliate, torture, and 
ber more than 300,000 people. 
evil theme has a counterpart 
ife of Kefa Sempangi. A Dis- 
ief is also the story of how God 
kose demonic weapons to re- 
gandans, and especially how 
2 one man great victory. 
’s testimony contains sound 
‘ical elements. But unlike some 
is books, here abstractions are 
le and the focus is on concrete 
xe of God’s providence. In the 
aed Church of Uganda, fellow- 
volved not around ideas but 
-God’s work in members’ lives. 
doesn’t sermonize or counsel; 
fies. And we sit up to listen at- 
ly. He lures us not with graphic 
val of gruesome events but with 
yle confession of his own doubts 
Iplessness. His discoveries grip 
rakably. 
ng other things, he learns that 
es human needs to communi- 
is love. Applied to African 
t patterns, that discovery has 
nplications. Africans, the au- 
plains, do not separate life and 


doctrine, differentiating spiritual 
from physical. Therefore, religion is 
“true” if it works—if it fulfills its be- 
lievers’ needs ‘and gives _life-trans- 
forming power. 

Jesus always served the needs of 
people, both physical and spiritual. 
He fed the hungry, healed the lame, 
gave sight to the blind. People usually 
came to him, in fact, so some need 
could be met. 

When Amin made the Redeemed 
Church his target for persecution in 
1973, Kefa’s needs suddenly became 
acute. He and his family narrowly es- 
caped death and fled to America. 
Here he completed a seminary degree 
and became director of African Foun- 
dation, Inc., an organization pledged 
to aid more than 100,000 Ugandan 
refugees scattered throughout the 
world, 


In the Redeemed 
Church of Uganda, 
fellowship revolved 
not around ideas but 
around God's work in 
members lives. 


Kefa ends his book by quoting from 


a letter he received from a former 
member of Uganda’s parliament, 
whose husband had been murdered. 
Writing from exile in London, she 
confesses that she has been praying for 
Amin’s death but then retracts and 
asks, “But should I instead be praising 
God for raising up a man so evil that 
he took everything I owned and 
caused me to see the Lord ... ? It is 
when everything is uncertain that 
God’s face becomes clear.’ 

Those are hard words for people 
who worry about the rate of inflation, 
gasoline prices, and where the Raiders 
will play next season. Ugandan Chris- 


tians owe their lives to God’s active 
protection. To them he is no abstract 
force or cross on the wall; he is their 
living savior and deliverer from the 
perils of undisguised evil, the only vic- 
tor over Satan’s servants. 

Though we hope never to experi- 
ence similar hardship, we do covet 
that concrete, living relationship Kefa 
Sempangi has with God. We want to 
learn, as he did, “to live in the ever- 
lasting now, to let Scripture alone 
form our expectations and to pray 
without complaining” His story re- 
veals how, in the uncertainty of his 
day-to-day existence, he was “deliv- 
ered from reliance on methods, from 
the idols of self-trust and self-pity.” 

A Distant Grief expresses an acute 
perception of the supreme contrasting 
point between its author’s life and 
those of his American readers. He de- 
clares at one point, “We could no 
longer afford to ask converts, ‘Do you 
believe?’ We asked, “Are you ready to 
die for Jesus Christ?’” For Christians 
in Uganda, that question was real. 


MICHELE SCHUCHERT serves in the publica- 
tions department of International Students, 
Inc., in Colorado Springs. 


A Visitation of Joy 


Up till now each visitation of Joy 
had left the common world mo- 
mentarily a desert — “The first 
touch of the earth went nigh to kill” 
Even when real clouds or trees had 
been the material of the vision, 
they had been so only by reminding 
me of another world: and I did not 
like the return to ours. But now I 
saw the bright shadow coming out 
of the book into the real world and 
resting there, transforming all com- 
mon things and yet itself un- 
changed. Or, more accurately, I 
saw the common things drawn into 
the bright shadow. In the depth of 
my disgraces, in the then invincible 
ignorance of my intellect, all this 
was given me without asking, even 
without consent. That night my im- 
agination was, in a certain sense, 
baptized; the rest of me, not un- 
naturally, took longer. I had not the 
faintest notion what I had let myself 
in for by buying Phantastes. 

—C.S. Lewis in Surprised by Joy 
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Christian Social 
Perspective 
BRIAN WALSH 


A Christian Social Perspective by Alan 
Storkey. Leicester, England: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1979, cloth, $19.95. 


LAN STORKEY’S Biblically 

informed reflection on the 

relation between Christian- 
ity and the social sciences covers a 
wide range of social issues. 

The first section of A Christian So- 
cial Perspective presents a Christian 
foundation for academic work in the 
social sciences. In chapter 1, “Faith 
and Social Relationships;’ Storkey says 
faith could be defined as: “.. .the 
meaning which people give to their 
lives and by which they understand 
themselves and other people; it is the 
framework or perspective within 
which they live and act; it is their 
construction of reality, the sense of 
their lives” (p.16). Insisting that all 
people and all societies are ultimately 
faith-directed, Storkey contrasts the 
Reformation and Enlightenment in 
the development of western culture 
and discusses the rise of the natural 
and social sciences. He argues that 
humanist faith in human autonomy 
necessarily produced two opposing 
perspectives regarding the basis of so- 
ciety: individualism and collectivism. 

Failure to develop a Christian 
sociology or social philosophy can 
generally be attributed to a sacred/ 
secular dualism and consequent 
limitation of the gospel. Chapters 3 
and 5 attempt to redress that sit- 
uation. Citing recent philosophers of 
science who criticize the dominant 
positivist tradition (e.g., Popper, 
Feyerabend, Kuhn), Storkey offers his 
own critique of the neutrality postu- 
late in science (which supposedly leads 
to a “value-free” sociology). To Stork- 
ey, neutrality is a myth; in science a 
faith perspective is central. From a 
Biblical perspective, Christian epis- 
temology emphasizes the intercon- 
nectedness, coherence, diversity, 
goodness, and relativity of creation. 
The creation’s dependence on God’s 
law for its structure contrasts with the 
humanist “natural law” theory. Ac- 
knowledgement of the fact of sin forc- 
es Christian sociologists to be partic- 
ularly discerning in their analysis of 


social patterns. 

The second section of Storkey’s 
book deals with what he calls “pri- 
mary sociology.’ Desiring to write a 
book that “continually generates sign- 
posts for living” (p.12), he has direct- 
ed these chapters toward a readership 
broader than social science students. 
Chapters 8 and 9 on marriage and 
family seem somewhat simplistic. 
Community and class (7) and mass 
media (10) are discussed, as are “free 
relationships” (6). Chapter 6 shows 
how the individualist/collectivist po- 
larity manifests itself in our daily so- 
cial contacts. Individualism leads to 
egocentricity, possessiveness, manip- 
ulation, competitiveness, privatiz- 
ation, and hedonism. Collectivism 
manifests itself in our free relation- 
ships as status seeking, image creating, 
group-centeredness and an_ other- 
directed conscience. 

The book’s final section on “second- 
ary aspects” deals with politics, eco- 
nomic life, and the church. Storkey 
presents a Christian view of the state 
as a basic framework for political ac- 
tion and reflection. Although he fo- 
cuses on the British political situation, 
his observation that pragmatic exped- 
iency functions as a unifying faith for 
all political parties is relevant for any 
western democracy. 

The chapters on economics are per- 
haps the best part of A Christian So- 
cial Perspective. Although both Cal- 
vinism and humanism gave economic 
life a legitimacy unknown in medieval 
society, a humanist capitalism came 
to cultural prominence. Featuring a 
privatized and “monetarized” view of 
property, it absolutized self-interest as 
the primary economic motive. Storkey 
contrasts modern capitalism with a 
Biblical perspective on economic life, 
which features service to God and 
neighbor. Biblical analysis of the 
meaning of economic blessing, stew- 
ardship, sabbath rest, judgment, 
covetousness, and community flesh 
out that perspective. The author’s 
suggestions for a Biblically directed 
view of labor and wages, consump- 
tive and productive property, econ- 
omic freedom, the restructuring of 
business enterprise, and stock market 
reform would alone make the book 
worth reading. 

The final chapter, on the insti- 
tutional church, criticizes the tra- 
ditional sacred/secular dualism that 


has plagued both Christian com 
ities and the sociology of religioy 
functionalist view of the churek 
church is a function of society) 
the fact that non-Christian patte 
professionalism, class __ stratific, 
status seeking, and racism are 
fest in the institutional church; 

Regrettably, A Christian 
Perspective is a poorly produced! 
rather carelessly edited, proe 
and printed. Some of the illustr) 
serve little purpose and are no 
referred to in the text. Such prox 
could be rectified in a second 
ing, which would serve the Chy 
community well as we seek to r/ 
the kingdom of light in the mii 
the kingdom of darkness. 

Alan Storkey concludes his ; 
with an appeal to Christians to 
against the dominant cultural - 
of our time, and to experienc 
power of God’s kingdom in all 
of our lives. 


Book Notes 


JACK BUCKLEY 


Metro-Ministry: Ways & Mea 
the Urban Church, edited by 
Frenchak and Sharrel Keyes. 
C. Cook, 1979, paper, $6.95. 

Addresses compiled from a 
Congress on the Urban Church : 
sored by six seminaries in the U 
help the reader focus on problem: 
opportunities faced by city chur 
Surveys of the urban scene and | 
ing ministries in its midst are ac 
panied by special help on such i 
as confronting changing neigk 
hoods and alternative energy opt 
Contributors include Anthony (¢ 
polo, John Perkins, Bill Leslie, 
William Bentley. 
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A Gift For God: Prayers and Mé 
tions by Mother Teresa of Cala 
Harper & Row, 1980, cloth, %# 

The saintly helper of India’ss 
casts, last year’s recipient of the M 
Peace Prize, here reveals her 
sustaining center of faith and 
Public conscience: “If sometimes 
poor people have had to die of st# 
tion, it is not because God didn’t! 
for them, but because you and I & 
give, were not instruments int 
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° God. ..?’ Private responsi- 
Do not wait for leaders; do 
person to person.” Spiritual 
y: “Today, the same Christ is 
is who are unwanted, unem- 
uncared for, hungry, naked, 
neless... .they are there for 
ng.’ Humble humor: “And, O 
ile you are Jesus, my patient, 
so to be to me a patient 
’ Royalties from this expen- 
+ book go to Mother Teresa’s 
le work. 
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and Obeying Jesus Christ: 
na 79 Compendium, edited 
W. Alexander. InterVarsity 
80, paper, $4.95. 

ll who missed the 17,000+ 
tonference at the U. of Illinois 
who want to refresh their 
of the speeches and studies 
bre, here’s the complete pack- 
lding on John Stott’s presen- 
the core gospel (Romans 1- 
} speakers appeal for believers 
me doers of the Christian 
At least eight of them come 
e Third World or North 
n minority races and the 
it of addresses shows sensi- 
God’s judgment on selfishness 
‘iority in the “comfortable 
/many of us occupy. This is 
rtant reference book for 
‘workers for God in the ’80s. 
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d is King: The Message of 
y Ronald S. Wallace. Inter- 
ress, 1979, paper, $4.50. 


Press, 1980, paper, $5.95. 
new installments in IVP’s 
ile Speaks Today” series, these 
ns carry on the tradition of 
le, easily digested interpre- 
Bible books for today’s read- 
ce’s study of Daniel empha- 
prophet’s relevance for believ- 
ny generation who doubt 
esent activity in days of dis- 
ott spells out Paul’s argument 
‘istians form a new commun- 
alienated world—the unified 
iP) people of God. Doubters 
gglers should use these books 
ical reorientation. 


Contemporary Christian Commun- 
ications: Its Theory and Practice by 
James F’. Engel. Thomas Nelson, 1979, 
cloth, $12.95. 


Wheaton College’s director of com- 
munications has broken ground in 
producing a textbook on communica- 
tions for Christian students that goes 
beyond public speaking principles 
and methods to capitalize on his ex- 
perience in consumer behavior and 
market research. Skeptics who suspect 
a baptized version of Madison Avenue 
will be happily surprised by the auth- 
or’s critical balance. He demonstrates 
broad awareness of communications 
issues along with dedication to clearly 
transmitting the Christian message. 
This book is the “flagship” of Nelson’s 
new series of “Chriscom Books” aimed 
at sharpening communication skills in 
contemporary Christian endeavors. 
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The Authority and Interpretation of 
the Bible: An Historical Approach by 
Jack B. Rogers and Donald K. 
McKim. Harper & Row, 1979, cloth, 
$20.00. 


Two United Presbyterian scholars 
team up to suggest a third alternative 
for winning the “battle for the Bible” 
that embroils the evangelical com- 
munity. Instead of opting for an iner- 
rant Bible or accepting the onus of de- 
claring it “errant;’ they assert that 
traditional Christians actually fo- 
cussed on the Bible’s dependable 
character rather than its verbal form. 
That emphasis, they say, frees Biblical 


people from formal dilemmas and 
enables them to trust in the Bible’s 
saving function of revealing Jesus 
Christ and his redemption from sin 
and death. Using considerable skill as 
historians and theologians, Rogers 
and McKim parade representative 
thinkers from earlier days past the 
reader to demonstrate their case that 
the “classical” idea of Biblical auth- 
ority was indeed a functional one. 

They argue that American Presby- 
terianism (and American fundament- 
alism by extension) inherited a formal 
focus—inerrant words vs. saving con- 
tent—through a series of philosoph- 
ical and historical flukes. Attentive 
readers may wonder about some selec- 
tive quoting of historical sources (e.g. 
Calvin or Augustine) or detect some 
non sequiturs in arguing from the 
quotations toward the authors’ de- 
sired conclusions. Nevertheless, this 
book deserves close attention for its 
offer of a way out of the current di- 
visive uproar over Biblical inerrancy. 
It also presents a wealth of references 
to relevant philosophical, theological, 
and historical sources. 
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Gateway to Heaven by Sheldon 
Vanauken. Harper & Row, 1980, 
cloth, $9.95. 


A young husband reveals his wife’s 
private journal to the readers of this 
novel, reviewing amid the pain of 
possibly final separation what she has 
recorded of their romantic life togeth- 
er. Amending his own comments at 
various reflective points, Val relives 
through young Mary’s almost sten- 
ographic entries six journeys they had 
shared before an abrupt intrusion 
threatened their marriage. The gate- 
way of the title is a mountain meadow 
where they shared a splendid moon- 
scape; it turns out to be much more 
before the story ends. Moon, stars, 
water, flesh and blood—numerous 
natural elements figure prominently 
in Vanauken’s searching tale of love 
discovered, betrayed, and reaffirmed. 
Risky in many ways—a man writing in 
the persona of a young girl-woman, 
the journal device for a narrative tale, 
dialogues that philosophize on vio- 
lence, religion, and various forms of 
sexuality—the novel finally satisfies. 
Readers familiar with the author’s 
autobiographical A Severe Mercy may 
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detect hints of the young Vanauken 
and his long-deceased wife, but we 
are warned away from such thoughts 
at the outset. And still, the themes and 
personalities have a familiar ring. 
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When Memory Comes by Saul Fried- 
laender. Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1979, cloth, $9.95. 


An episodic journal of sorts, this 
book is a haunting look into the past 
by an Israeli political scientist. It is an 
effort to probe the genesis of his own 
Zionism and the meaning of modern 
European history. Born into an assim- 
ilated Jewish family in Poland, he was 
separated from his parents to live in 
France, eventually studying for the 
priesthood there. After the war’s end, 
he rediscovered his Jewish identity 
(thanks to a sensitive Jesuit) and 
emigrated to Israel. Recorded in Jeru- 
salem, woven among observations on 
the 1977 peace moves of Begin and 
Sadat, Friedlaender’s reminiscences 
evoke deep pathos and poignant ques- 
tions about what the modern state of 
Israel really means. 


FILM 


Wise Blood 
SHARON GALLAGHER 


lannery O’Connor’s first novel, 

Wise Blood, has been made 

into a movie. Director John 
Huston, remaining close to the novel, 
has produced a movie notable for 
its attention to detail, its intelli- 
gent dialogue, and the intent of the 
story. 

The film is full of stock Flannery 
O’Connor “Southern crazies.’ Huston 
failed only in the casting of Enoch 
Emory, played by an all-American- 
boy type who doesn’t seem to connect 
with the weird lines he mouths. 

Brad Dourif (the suicidal young 
man in Cuckoo’s Nest) is well cast as 
the troubled Hazel Motes. He is re- 
mote and other-worldly in his attempt 
to shake himself from his past as the 
guilt-ridden grandson of a fire-and- 
brimstone preacher. He is single- 


minded in his desire to establish the 
Church Without Christ. Harry Dean 
Stanton is also fine in the evil intensity 
with which he portrays the street 
preacher, Asa Hawks. 

The sham-blind preacher, Hawks, 
and his slyly lustful daughter, Sabbath 
Lilly, are classic examples of O’Con- 
nor characters; they are the opposite 
of what they seem, as is Hazel Motes. 
When Haze buys a new suit to begin a 
life of sin in the big city he ends up 
looking like a country preacher. The 
more loudly he proclaims his worldli- 
ness the more his obsession leads him 
down the path to mysticism. 

Huston’s casting of some Georgia 
locals in small parts adds to the au- 
thentic feeling of the movie. The 
woman who plays Haze’s landlady is 
especially right with her mixture of 
sleaziness, bourgeois pretensions, and 
hysteria. Her ghostly, creaking, Vic- 
torian house is perfect with its high 
ceilings and tattered wallpaper. 

Because Huston’s mood is often so 
right it is sometimes jarring that this 
novel, written 30 years ago, was 
filmed in a modern setting. Haze’s 
shabby blue suit and black hat look 
anachronistic next to a rival preach- 
er’s three-piece polyester. It also seems 
unlikely that such a professional hus- 


tler would get excited about making a 
few dollars a night from the collec- 
tion. The problem is more than a 
change in prices and fashion. It’s hard 
to believe a scene where kids line up 
to shake the hand of a fake gorilla. 
Even in the deep South, kids have 
been jaded by TV and have lost that 
sense of wonder. We can only guess 
that the modern setting was motivat- 
ed by a low budget. 


Another off-note was Huston’s 


choice of the “Tennessee W 
background music for Haze’ 
coming from the army to hi 
father’s abandoned house. T 
sets a mood of warm nostalgi 
keeping with the somber moc 
movie. Though often funn 
Blood is neither lyrical nor r 
in tone. 

It was hard for this revi 
imagine how an audience un; 
in O’Connor would take th 
Haze’s grandfather left him: 
haunted and Christ-hating. 4 
ence might conclude that Hi 
maladjusted because of his: 
mentalist background. But 
nor’s point is that Haze cou) 
cape Christ, not because of 
neurosis, but because Chri 
there. 

At one point when Haze, y 
the broken-down car he’s 
says, “Anybody with a good c: 
no justification; the San F* 
audience laughed in recogniti 
fallacy of American faith in 
ery and technology has beer 
out by the oil shortage, if m 
spiritual insight. 

O’Connor has chosen the 
down automobile as the symbo 
American dream. Haze’s faith! 
complete. He can always sleey 
he doesn’t have a place to sta: 
will take him wherever he vi 
go. When Haze preaches that: 
right to believe anything you + 
or hold in your hands, he’s m 
belief system out of the unbelii 
American dream. 

Although the movie’s ending 
thing but upbeat, it does show 
version in process. When Haze 
taken away from him—in the: 
an eye—and with it his plans: 
future, the man is laid bare. 
home and blinds himself bec: 
there’s no bottom to your eyes 
more.” 

In her book O’Connor tells: 
Haze’s landlady sees the pin 
light in the blind man’s eyes 
kind of star, “like the star on 
mas cards. She saw him goin 
wards to Bethlehem .. .” 

The movie doesn’t give us < 
insight into the minds of the 
ters as the book does, but it is: 
to the spirit of O’Connor’s w: 
fleshes it out with the cole 
voices of the South. 
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by’ 
David | 
Claerbaut | 


difficult to conceive of a more compelling issue 
an the international arms race. The potential con- 
juences of this activity paralyzes the imagination. 
ply envelopes everything. It is larger than the 
ations of poverty, the evils of racism, or the specter 
m engendered by overpopulation. 
‘yone—from David Frenchak of Chicago’s Semin- 
nsortium for Urban Pastoral Education (to whom 
much in the writing of this article) to the celebrat- 
ough perhaps equally castigated, William Sloan 
, from the National Council of Churches to the 
al Association of Evangelicals—is speaking about 
» NCC, for example, with representatives from 32 
nt denominations representing 40 million Chris- 
inanimously affirmed SALT II and called for addi- 
more drastic steps. The United States Catholic 
rence, in a meeting of 45 American bishops, made 
+t for SALT II an early agenda item. The NAE con- 
d the $400 billion arms race, and the Union of 
w Congregations supported SALT II as realistic. 
at the same time, few American Christians seem to 
aking out about it. Among them, the rank-and-file 
a seems more concerned with abstruse doctrinal 
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cleavages, official statements vis-a-vis papal visits, and 
controversies surrounding the possible passage of gay 
rights ordinances. 

Meanwhile, arms-stockpiling goes on. Consider this: 
World military expenditures have now reached $400 bil- 
lion annually, a jump of $50 billion over 1977. According 
to Rivard, in World Military and Social Expenditures (an 
excellent source of data, intelligible to the lay person) the 
1977, $350 billion outlay equaled the annual income of 
1.98 billion people in the world’s 36 poorest countries. 
Every two days the world spends as much on arms as it 
does annually on the UN and its specialized agencies. 
Moreover, every three hours military expenditures equal 
those made annually for international peace-keeping, 
another UN function. The budget for military research 
alone is six times greater than the allotment for energy 
exploration. 

The products of those expenditures are awesome. It is 
now possible to send a one megaton (one million tons of 
TNT) bomb anywhere on the globe. Furthermore, mis- 
siles can be rocketed through space at 9,000 mph with 
such accuracy that they will land within several hundred 
feet of their target. To grasp what this means we would 
do well to borrow an example from a sermon given at the 
First Baptist Church in Washington, D.C., preached in 
President Carter’s hearing. If New York City were hit by 
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a 20 megaton nuclear warhead, “the Big Apple” would 
literally explode. A fireball four times hotter than the sun 
would evaporate a million people and create a crater 20 
stories deep. The warhead would bring winds that would 
toss burning trucks like Molotov cocktails as far as 10 
miles from the blast. Put succinctly, the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union have now amassed enough nuclear wallop to 
allocate 15 tons of TNT for every person on the globe; 
each nation could blow up the entire world 13 times. 

All this, ostensibly, to prevent a world war. All done in 
the name of peace. 

In terms of the U.S., we are involved in the arms race 
to the tune of about 20 percent of our GNP. America sells 
over half of all the weapons purchased in the world, and 
the average citizen contributes 600 tax dollars to the de- 
fense budget annually. 

According to Coffin, “defense” is a misnomer. What 
we have in reality is not a defense, but an offense budget. 
Everyone is going for “first-strike capability” the initial 
knockout punch. Everything is aimed at the ability to kill 
rather than the prevention of killing. 

This defense-turned-offense has an interesting history. 
In the ’50s, the U.S. was so far ahead of the rest of the 
world in arms capability it decided not to develop a de- 
fense. Instead, it was determined that we should simply 
continue to build our offense; to develop defensive 
capabilities as well would only stimulate other countries 
to work harder at creating a counter-offensive. Going 
both ways would contribute to greater world instability. 

Meanwhile, the Russians worked on defense. When the 
transition from the B-52 bomber to the missile occurred, 
the once large gap between the U.S. and the USSR was 
closing fast. In the early 60s, defense dominated and the 
race between the two superpowers heated up amid the 
chilly cold war. As fear grew, the two nations agreed to 
move away from defensive development and even to dis- 
mantle much existing defensive apparatus. The rationale 
was that without an adequate defense, no one would 
want to start a war. Today we are living in the legacy of 
this doctrine, referred to as Mutually Assured Destruc- 
tion. 


e are now caught in the tentacles of an ever 
more dangerous international system. Whereas 
1 at one time the more money a nation spent on 
defense the more defense was received, now the opposite 
is true. Every military dollar contributes to an interna- 
tional arms dialectic. For the U.S., this means that with 
every weapon created, a counterforce by the Soviets is 
stimulated. This counterforce simply gives rise to our de- 
veloping an even more lethal response, and on and on 
and on. Alva Myrdal stated it well: “What makes the 
arms race a global folly is that all countries are now buy- 
ing greater and greater insecurity at higher and higher 
costs.” 

Instead of insuring peace we are in greater danger 
than ever of a world catastrophe. We are entering an age 
of science nonfiction. Moreover, what was once a two- 
nation problem is expanding. It is projected that by 1985 
at least 35 nations will have joined the nuclear fraternity. 
We will, as Frenchak says, have “35 fingers on the but- 
ton.” 


The investment in personnel and money has uner 
implications. It speaks to international priorities. A 
ber of prominent figures have observed this. No | 
military figure than Dwight D. Eisenhower stated: 
“every gun that is made, every rocket fired, signif! 
the final sense, a theft from those who hunger and ar 
fed, those who are cold and are not clothed.’ 

There has been lots of stealing. The cost of one tr 
submarine, for example, would pay for a year’s scho 
for 16 million children in developing countries. W 
wide, the official foreign aid of donor countries i 
than 6 percent of their military budgets. 

In the U.S., more money goes into military res¢ 
and development than into all social concerns comb 
While the US. is in first place in military money s 
overall military strength, amount of weapons man 
tured, and number of weapons sold to other countr; 
ranks 15th in literacy, 16th in patient-physician 
18th in life expectancy, and 18th in infant mortality, 
As Coffin proclaims, “We’re number one in mi 
might, but not in human decency, care, love, and| 
passion.” 

In 1976, the U.S. spent $3 per person on the UN 
per person on education, $38 per person on food anr 
trition programs, and a whopping $418 per person c 
fense. Moreover, we have, if you will, four war colle: 
the form of military academies but not a single peae 
stitution. As a result, it is the development of huma: 
struction potential, rather than peace, that attract 
most intellectually able and most expertly trainee 


rom a sheerly economic standpoint, what goo 

guns comes out of “butter.” While grassroott 

payers revolt over programs pregnant with) 
dollars, the inflationary spiral is given increasingly 
spins with military bucks. For, although the nati 
economy did not bloat from inflation until the: 
the forces for such a trend were set in motion lon 
fore—when the government began pouring stupe 
amounts of money into the production of material hr 
neither economic nor human value. After all, a m 
cannot be eaten, slept in, driven, watched or read! 
only there in hopes that it will not have to be used. 

Once a labor-intensive industry, defense has no» 
come merely capital intensive. Despite employing a: 
number of people (albeit for dubious purposes), the: 
race is now moving away from employment and m¢ 
the direction of taking people’s money and pouring i 
machines designed to kill others. As a consequence: 
fall off, taxes are driven up, and prices soar. 

In short, better education, more energy, more: 
through improved agricultural techniques, longe: 
spans, a downturn in disease and retardation, | 
work performance, and improved population ce 
through economic stability and education—both at 
and abroad—are being sacrificed for the producti 
materials which meet only one objective: to kill 
people faster. 

On the international front, and perhaps the dor 
as well, there seems to be little logic to this whole px 
In fact, Billy Graham, conceding that he has come 1 


“6s 


late to this issue, has condemned the arms race as “ 


d madness.” Imagine, Frenchak suggests, what 
happen if American citizens were to budget their 
ial income the way their nation does, allocating 25 
t of their income to the stockpiling of weapons in 
asement. They would be arrested, placed in men- 
itutions, and featured on the evening news as dan- 
and insane. 
th three missiles produced in America a day, this 
al and international insanity continues more rap- 
anever. And with the seizing of the American em- 
in Iran, coupled with Carter’s proposed increase in 


What makes the arms 
race a global folly is 
that all countries are 
now buying greater 
and greater insecurity 
at higher and higher 
costs. 


fense budget for the next fiscal year, there is little 
in sight for change. 

ional leadership is not leading. We have an admit- 
fault-ridden treaty called SALT II before us. It 
not even constitute first base in the nuclear arms 
tion stadium. All it does is attempt to stem the es- 
ing tide. But it is an attempt, many believe, we can 
y live without. Yet it goes unsigned. What is more, 
Cuba, Iran, and Afghanistan, the national dispo- 
‘is becoming increasingly jingoistic. Reagan, in step 
voices from the right, has made political capital by 
ating an even more muscular arms force. Mean- 
>» Carter, sensing the prevailing militaristic mood, 
ally increases the defense budget. 
itionally elected leaders have vocal constituencies 

scream protest at the first sign of defensive reduc- 

—powerful constituencies which have gained much 
eir wealth from the military enterprise. Despite its 
all inflationary impact, building guns is big business 
,any Americans. There are, for example, 2.5 million 
le employed in the defense industry. The Defense 
artment has relations with 22,000 prime contractors 
100,000 subcontractors. From a political standpoint, 
ary financial dealings are carried on in 80 percent of 
Jongressional districts, while hundreds of millions of 
rs are spent each year for military research in major 
rican universities. One wonders what might happen 
» spent an equivalent amount of money on peace re- 
‘+h and arms limitation. 

addition, there remains the heavy macho “We're 
ber one!” ethic in America, one which makes unpop- 
any move away from military superiority. Perhaps 
esistance is what is hardest of all to deal with, since 
s a glandular rather than rational base. 


n the local level there seems to be little organized 

stir. Civic and religious organizations simply do 

not make this issue a prime concern. For example, 
there is not a single community organization in Chicago 
which is addressing itself to the arms race or America’s 
role in it. There is little elsewhere either; Chicago seems 
to be typical of the condition nationwide. 

It is very difficult to know how to respond to this issue 
in a practical Christian sense. It is potentially exhausting 
for many even to approach the matter due to its com- 
plexities. One suffers a sense of intellectual intimidation 
under the onslaught of statistical overkill and _ tech- 
nological jargon such as throw weight, MIRVs, cruise 
missiles, SCBMs, ICBMs, national technical means of 
surveillance, etc. 

Yet, that cannot stop us. For although relatively few 
American Christians are out-and-out pacifists (including 
the author), we can agree that something has gone very 
wrong on the world front. The shrinking international 
neighborhood is ruled by fear and suspicion rather than 
peace and negotiation. What is particularly disturbing is 
that our own nation is not simply keeping up with the 
Joneses: it is the Joneses. With increasing numbers of 
national governments given over to protection through 
kill-potential, one is reminded of Luke 4, in which the 
devil offers the universe to Christ in exchange for his wor- 
ship (the underlying assumption being that the devil con- 
trols the ways of the world), and of Ephesians 6:12, 
where we read about evil principalities or institutional 
forces and powers of darkness. 

Our priorities confront us. We are faced with a 
Scripture containing over 400 verses indicating God’s 
concern for the poor. Over 80 verses affirm his passion for 
justice. Yet the arms race is literally producing and per- 
petuating poverty and injustice. The principal sufferers 
of the stockpiling are the underdeveloped nations abroad 
and the powerless and dispirited at home. 

Frenchak uses the analogy of Lot’s lingering in face of 
the impending doom of Sodom and Gomorrah to suggest 
that, like Lot, many Christians may be too entrenched in 
their wealth or the pursuit of it to develop much of an 
interest in the arms issue. Moreover, others may be so 
paralyzed by fear that they are unable even to take a 
stand. Still others would like to deny that the problem 
even exists. It is disturbing—bothersome—to focus on 
such a frightening matter. Above all, there appears to be 
confusion and laziness—confusion due to the mind- 
numbing tide of facts earlier alluded to, and laziness 
which chooses to “leave it to the experts.” 

No doubt the issue is complex and energy-sapping. The 
experts themselves quarrel over “superiority; “surplus; 
and “sufficiency:’ But can we afford to leave it to them? 
We are ready to write, campaign, and rally over lesser 
issues. Here, the sanctity of life, the safety of future 
generations, and the stewardship of human and econ- 
omic resources are at stake. 

Christians need to be informed. The facts must be 
learned, organizations developed or focused, and concern 
shown. This is not a plea for instantaneous pacifism or a 
Just War Theory. But our laziness and denial must give 
way to awareness, discernment, and action. 

By our silence we are contributing to the crisis. 


ag 


COMING CLEAN: 


n July, publishers of the Berkeley Barb announced that their paper was folding. The 
Spectator (the sex-ad magazine which the Barb had spawned) would continue, however. 
Unlike the Barb, the Spectator was financially viable. 

During the late 60s, when the Barb was prominent, it had demonstrated the power of a 
small press. With headlines like “Pigs Shoot to Kill. . . People’s War On,’ Barb publisher 
Max Scherr created events, like the People’s Park incident, as much as he reported them. 

Although we at Right On/Radix often tound ourselves unsympathetic with the Barb's 
purpose and tactics, it was at times a positive example of what a newspaper unassociated with 
the powers-that-be could accomplish. Most recently, the Barb uncovered a land-scam that 
amounted to the Berkeley City Council’s subsidizing the sale of land to a corporate giant with 
suspected Mafia links. The Barb stories squelched the land deal, and the newspaper was 
responsible for an upset in the next city council election. 

We on the staff of Radix believe that it is vital to freedom of information for small magazines 
to continue. Too much information can be successfully blocked if several press monopolies dole 
out all the news. Now, as the economic situation gets tighter, more and more small presses are 
going under. 

Several years ago, Donald Heinz, then a Ph.D. student and Right On’s book review editor, 
did an analysis of the direction that the underground press, in particular the Barb, was taking. 
This seems a good time to excerpt part of that article and rerun it, since it deals directly 


with factors that led to the Barb’s demise and the Spectator’s success. 


— Editor 


An Invitation 


to the Berkeley Barb 


(1965-1980) 
by Donald Heinz 


he L.A. Free Press, which began in May 1964, and 
the Barb, which began in August 1965, were the 
two earliest and most influential examples of the 
new underground journalism. From its earliest days, 
the Barb tried to devote itself to issues on the New Left, 
the drug culture, sexual freedom, the occult, police 
brutality, and all the schemes and dreams of the “Move- 
ment.’ By early 1969 the Barb had reached a circulation 
of 90,000 and Max Scherr had realized the role that jour- 
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nalism could play in legitimizing such themes and ew 
as sexual freedom by declaring them worthy of journ 
tic attention. 

Some of the earliest sex ads in the Barb were placee 
people who wanted to attend sessions of the new Se: 
Freedom League and were looking for the neces 
partner. By 1971 sex ads were an absolute economic 
of life for most underground papers. What forced th: 
sue in Los Angeles was the appearance and dramatic 
cess that year of four papers devoted exclusively to: 
The same thing happened in New York and around 
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b. Radical political or cultural underground pa- 
puld not exist without sex ads. 

re was money to be made. When the East Village 
abegan its alter ego, Kiss, it stated the reasons for 
jrating “yet another New York pornzine.” Sexually 
fed people deserve more and better erotic literature 
lictures; it would counter sexual repression; assert 
jutional rights; “make a bundle. . . Mainly to make 
lle” There was so much money to be made, in fact, 
he original underground journalists could not find 
jhe (according to Laurence Leamer in his book The 
}Revolutionaries) “to go through the most critical 
jrious of reevaluations, for of what puerile and sad 
Would this early counter culture, this new radical 
lism be made, if it built its fortunes on the secret 
} of anonymous American males?” Eventually such 
fising became necessary to the economic wellbeing 
ipaper. The advertising was justified (or rational- 
in the name of freedom. 

it such advertising was exploitive and ran directly 
iry to the new feminism was overlooked. In a dif- 
icontext Leamer notes that “anarchists of the word” 
jonveniently forget “the connection between word 
feed.” Scherr’s suggestion that the sex-ad scene re- 
idirectly to decadent capitalism and puritanism is 
(too narrow. Prostitution has an immemorial tradi- 
and the conditions surrounding it are part of the 
in condition. 

> may take it as one of the blessings of the feminist 
iment that such successful slicks as Playboy were 
ip to scorn and ridicule by radical women in a way 
bre effective than the tut-tut-ting of Christian mor- 
| Of course, Christians should have been in the lead 
women’s liberation movement decrying the ex- 
ion and objectification of human beings. 

| the issues of sexual freedom and the meaning of 
lity, and thus also the issues of exploitation and ob- 
sation of people, are human issues rather than ex- 
lely women’s issues. It goes without saying that I am 
g into question the naive advocacy of free but non- 
tive sex for everyone as a solution to the problem, 
ised by some male and female radicals and others. 


adical Solution 


lhe issue comes down, finally, then to “sexual free- 
dom,’ to the meaning of sex, to the role of sex in a 
radical consciousness and lifestyle. I want to argue 
he initial attempts at sexual freedom in the early 
ere right in their desire to “recover the body.’ 
1ey were also certain to short-circuit themselves be- 
they generally lacked insight into the truth about 
n beings and what they are intended to be. That, in 
ng run, is the truth about God. Lacking under- 
ing of the human condition (a sense of sin) and of 
men and women are intended to be (a sense of 
t as the “second Adam”), such movements went 
yut a transcendent principle of criticism when they 
sd one. They were easily derailed into seeing sex as 
sw answer to a culture at the breaking point. 

e much idealized humanization of sex easily became 
st for the perfect orgasm. The cure for puritan re- 


pression became the trivial shouting and printing of sex- 
ual obscenities and the self-deceiving lionization of tech- 
nique. New devices and new positions were supposed to 
set men and women free. While most men wanted to be 
free from alleged puritanism, some women wanted to be 
set free from men. 

No one, however, talked about being set free from self, 
of dying to self, that terribly radical Biblical solution. 
Few people, including few Christians, understood that 
the Biblical solution was not another convenient disguise 
for “puritanism;’ but an authentic possibility of new 
creation—new person, new body, new relationships, new 
people, new sex, all inaugurated by the God who in 
Christ was trying to get his creation together again. 


Regaining the Personal 


ne may argue that for the past decade and longer 

we have been experiencing a breakdown of the 

personal. Do not fold, staple, or mutilate. It may be 
that sexual freedom or endless sexual relationships and 
encounters was one answer proposed for the problem. 
If the truth about “being” is “being-in-relationship” 
and the truth about that relationship ultimately is rela- 
tionship to a God who acts personally in Christ, then sex- 
ual freedom alone will not be able to bear the weight of 
the human quest. 

Indeed, sex separated from the “being-in-relationship” 
(ultimately to God, then to the neighbor) is most prone to 
reductionism. Sex becomes biology or appetite or tech- 
nique or function. Sexual advertising becomes advertis- 
ing for a function. Partners are interchangeable. Anyone 
willing, good technique preferred, will fill the bill. A sex 
already debased is debased further by people desperately 
or frivolously trying to manufacture meaning and pur- 
pose for themselves—or, in New Testament terms, trying 
to manufacture their own “standing; their own 
righteousness. Even good sex, at least understood as sex- 
ual activity, will not be able to exhaust the meaning and 
purpose of being human. Self-gratification (or my human 
potential as an end in itself) both distorts good sex and 
evades the responsibility of “being-for-others” and the 
worship of “being-for-God”’ 

I am arguing, then, that the Christian witness within 
the Christian community and toward the radical com- 
munities must derive from a Biblical perspective that 
knows too much about how people are, and what they 
are intended to be, to allow good sex to be debased or bad 
sex to be exalted. Either or both are likely to happen 
whenever sex is offered as an opiate for a bad human 
condition or celebrated as the ultimate meaning of hu- 
man potential. 

People secure in their humanity, able to love them- 
selves and be for others, given new life by God who in 
Christ recalls them to relationship and purpose, people 
who have discovered God’s Spirit joined to their spirit 
(Romans 8) are not likely to be obsessed with sex, either 
as ano-no or a yes-yes. . . . Rather, they are likely to have 
sex handed back to them by God as one of the joyous gifts 
of the new creation. To the full human potential in- 
augurated by Christ, the Barb is invited to come clean. 

— Right On, October 1973 
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LETTERS 


Bolles Interview 


Father William Bolles’s article/ 
interview illustrates a current prob- 
lem in the “new” Episcopal Church 
—so much energy is expended by 
the clergy on everything except nour- 
ishing the human soul. Fortunately, 
my family and I belong to a spiri- 
tually alive parish and have a priest 
whose extensive scholarship and eru- 
dition defer to his duties as a rector. 
Perhaps Fr. Bolles and the church 
would benefit if he were to form an 
“alternative employment service” and 
abandon his crusade to turn every 
parish of the Episcopal Church into a 
trendy mutant of a high-school guid- 
ance counselor’s office. 

I noticed Fr. Bolles’s disparagement 
of those who agree with him about 
the probability of an enormously de- 
structive disaster and who decide to, 
in Fr. Bolles’s words, “stock up half a 
year’s food in advance and get a shot- 
gun to protect yourself from the ma- 
rauders.” It seems that Fr. Bolles 
would like the best of both worlds—to 
be able to ridicule those who make 
some provision against the future, and 
then, after the disaster occurs, he’d 
like to be able to invoke some mystical 
sense of “community” and drag the 
provident down to the same doom of 
scoffers like himself. 

Needless to say, if Fr. Bolles or his 
philosophical brothers come knocking 
on MY door after detente fails and 


the Bomb has fallen, demanding that | 


I be a good member of the “commun- 
ity” and surrender my own facilities 
so that Bolles and I can “die together,” 
they will see my shotgun, not to men- 
tion my wife’s artillery, and whatever 
other little surprises my sheltermates 
can whip up on the spur of the 
moment. 

Vance P. Frickey 


Baton Rouge, LA | 


Book/Film Review 


I am grateful for Thomas Finger’s 
review of Whatever Happened to the 
Human Race? It was rightly ap- 
preciative without condoning the 
film’s structural flaws; it was justly 


and strongly critical without 
cynicism. Perhaps, after all, art crit- 
icism isn’t dead. 
Lauren Foltz 
Berkeley, CA 


Finger writes well, but I resent his 
lukewarm ears in listening to pound- 
ing prophecy. 

He pointed out that “at the sem- 
inars, questions on broader issues like 
war and capital punishment were 
sometimes rebuffed.” He also stated at 
the end of the review, “Further, the 
issue of war must be treated...” 
Francis Schaeffer has brilliantly cov- 
ered both those issues in his Farel 
House Lectures, which were taped 
under #’s 42 and 38 (“List of L’Abri 
Fellowship Tapes’). Not only are they 
general tapes dealing with war and 
with capital punishment, but they are 
the best Biblical explanation of these 
issues I have ever heard.... 

Near the end of the review, Finger 
points out, “Such oversimplifications, 
intensified by the medium of film, can 
also play on fear, anger, and a resent- 
ful sense of helplessness.’ Might Fellini 
(8 1/2), Antonioni (Blow Up), Berg- 
man (The Seventh Seal), Kubrick 
(2001), and Terry Southern (Candy) 
also be guilty of stomach-pumping 
oversimplifications, or does Finger’s 
criticism only sharpen to a point when 
Christians are present? Franky 
Schaeffer's symbolic shots in serials 
1,2, and 3 were sometimes fair, most 
times good, and a few times brilliant, 
even surpassing Fellini’s 8 1/2. 


Ward Stothers 
Oakland, CA 


Claman in Jubal 


As a subscriber from the “old days” 
I have been able to see the steady 
growth of the Radish. Thankfully its 
content is not all Christian “greens” 
but it also writes about the blues and 
reds of life. I will pass on Elizabeth 
Claman’s article to an artist who is 
trying to become a Christian. I am 


the other “gifts” you have sent over 


.|to God; likewise, our overridin 


trying to be a responsible manager of | 


the years. Thank you for you 

fulness. 
Richard C. Metro-§ 
Independer 


Please think about finding a: 
print something like a review/c 
of graphic art, as you do for’ 
and books—not so that you ¢ 
come a Christian entertai 
guide, but because many of 
readers are “Christian artists.’ 
sure how it could be done, perl 
reviewing traveling shows (Kiii 
Armand Hammer exhibits, ¢ 
individual artists’ works—son 


akin to your Elizabeth (¢ 
article. 
Wend 
Atlan 


rates. No one likes to spend 1 
but for your magazine $10 is st! 
You people are not glossy an 
pressure and you deal with tin 
sues in a quality way. We nee 
You are not superfluous. . I 
want to see you grow and « 
while keeping your excellence: 
Kathleen | 

Strasbui 


A Statement on theDra} 


We the undersigned, as serve 
the Lord Jesus Christ, wish t 
public our opposition to the reii 
ment of the military draft for t 
lowing reasons: 

1. We believe that our soll 
overriding loyalty is not to m 


izenship is not to country or com 
ity, but to the Kingdom of God! 
thew 6:24; Acts 5:29). 

2. We believe that our res: 
bility to our country finds its 
ment in the benefits of healins 
charity which come to all peop) 
result of our service to God; as a: 
ifestation of His grace throug: 
lives of His children. Likewise 
benefits we receive from living - 
country find their ultimate sou: 
God’s providence (James 1:17). 


nL nS EN Se ee ee A | 


Ve are committed to obey the 
andments of God as recorded in 
riptures, which exhort us, among 
things, to “pursue the things 
ake for peace” (Romans 14:19; 
5 34:14; Matthew 5:9; James 


Ve believe that God created all 
» in His image and likeness; and 
sonsequently, His grace extends 
nations and races, and His re- 
tion to all of creation (Romans 
; 8:18-21). 

e believe that we are involved 
ndamental spiritual conflict be- 
good and evil; and that our en- 

rs on this fundamental level of 
can and will result in substan- 

anges in this present world (II 
hians 10:3-5; Ephesians 6:10- 


e believe that no permanent 
an result from using the weap- 
r evil to fight against evil. Wag- 
ar will not create peace. The 
eath and resurrection of our 


Lord Jesus Christ is ultimate proof 
that evil can be, and is, overcome only 
by good (Romans 12:17-21). 

7. Lastly, we believe in a God 
whose nature, character, and auth- 
ority ensures that peace shall ulti- 


mately overcome war, as surely as: 


love, which comes from God, over- 
comes hatred (I John 4:4; 5:4). 

The proposed military draft is an 
abomination to all free and peace- 
loving people. The advocates of mili- 
tarism use the justifications 

of “national security; while their 
armies pursue the economic and po- 
litical interests of a vested and priv- 
ileged few; 

of “democracy; while pursuing a 
foreign policy which is indistinguish- 
able from that of communist nations; 

of “world peace;’ while perpetuat- 
ing a never-ending and ultimately 
suicidal arms race; 

of “principle;’ while scores of na- 
tions around the world turn up their 
noses at our national hypocrisy; 


and of “freedom;’ while forcibly 
conscripting young people into mil- 
itary service under threat of imprison- 
ment, 

We the undersigned here declare 
and pledge our continual and un- 
yielding opposition to the military 
draft and to the American war 
machine. Regardless of the arguments 
which may be mustered for or against 
the draft, we feel that every gener- 
ation needs people who will face up to 
the risks of peace, and who will take 
their stand on the side of peace. 

Larry Burns 

Don Douglas, Jr. 

Jana Montgomery 

Vashon, WA 

P.S.: It should also be remembered 

that the issue of draft resistance, how- 

every important, should be secondary 

to the calling and purpose of the Body 

of Christ in this world, and should not 

be allowed to become the cause of 

animosity, division, and _ bitterness 
among Christians. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 


ROBERT BECK 


he Evangelical Women’s Caucus 4th annual con- 
ference met at Saratoga Springs, New York, from June 
25-28. The overall theme of the gathering was reconcil- 
iation. Here are one participant’s reflections. 


A thousand children lie in the sun. A breeze ruffles hair 
and garments, but there is no motion except the flies and 
the terror. How many guns does it take to kill a thousand 
school children? 

The cool darkness of the church surrounded me, com- 
forted me in the face of this vision. Welling up from my 
soul were tears upon tears. A thousand children who 
wanted to be something beyond grist for the South Afri- 
can mill. Of the taxes only their parents paid, one tenth 
of the amount spent on any white child went to a black’s 
education. Guns were the answer. 


For two days I sat in gatherings of women. Taught by 
women, in workshops organized by women, I had a 
unique feeling—I was living in a growing cocoon of safe- 
ty. The key word for me became human. 

Let the church stand up and proclaim that God had 
created humans, male and female, in the image of God. 
Not woman in the image of man, nor man in the image of 
woman—but both together testifying to the image of 
God. Not third-world countries in the image of America, 
nor America in the image of Africa—but multitudes of 
people together exploring and living out the image of 
God. 

Motlalepula Chabaku, a South African woman, spoke 
on Friday morning. She told of the price blacks paid to 
support a regime that daily crushes them. Enforced sep- 
arations from families 11 months a year. Once a year, for 


a whole month, they look into each other’s eyes, th 
part until the authorities permit it again. 

She had come to America in 1976 to study the 
On June 16, 1979, away from her motherland, she, 
the news. A thousand black school children had 
slaughtered. They had pressed for equality of edu¢ 
for money to be given back from the labor of theip 
ilies so that children could be educated. They way 
chance to be human. They wanted too much. 


I left the safety of the meetings and went runni 
my Lord for comfort. A side chapel of a nearby FB 
Catholic church was empty and I stepped into it’ 
coming shadows. Tears came, and came, and ca; 
thousand bodies in the sun. God. 

For a long time I sat grieving, avoiding the eyes ; 
people who wandered by the chapel door. I looked! 
suffering of the children, the women, the men. My; 
tions could not be clearly framed, but I kept look 
the crucifix. It was huge and masked in shadow. Fir 
asked the Lord, “How can you bear to look at this y 
How can you endure it?” 

His arms were open. That was why. He looked a: 
on the cross. He saw it. He took it. 

There was a way to accept the grief, not to hidd 
it, nor from people who remind us of it. To reconcz 
world to God we look and grieve too, and it is a | 
ning. 

Like the women who wailed on the Via Doloros: 
the women at the cross, I am part of the reconcilil 
But it is only a beginning. 


—M. Judson) 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


his fall, people in the U.S. are being asked t 

make some basic political decisions. It seem 

that fundamental issues lie beyond the candj 
dates and their rhetoric. Thus, this issue addresses thi 
political climate as various individuals perceive ij 
Walt Hearn makes a creative suggestion in Counter 
pointeip: o%): 

Serious threats lie in principalities and powers tha 
are bigger than even national identity. One suck 
threat is “technolatry.” James Houston discusses its im 
plications for Christians (}. 13 ). 

The question of a Christian’s duty to a corrupt ane 
militaristic society finds some answers in the book o: 
Jonah (p. 19). One of our responses is to pray in tht 
knowledge that we are already part of the kingdom o 
God (p.295)) 

Finally, in spite of the chaos and _ disintegratior 
around us we know we can look beyond “Babylon) 
Our hope is in the New Jerusalem. William Augustu 
Jones discusses our current impasse and future goal it 
“The New Reconstruction” (p. 9 ). 

We hope that this issue helps to put this fall’s politi: 
cal contests in a broader context. 

—Sharop 
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Woodcut by Albrecht Diirer from The Revelation of & 
John. The Angel with the key hurls the dragon into thi 
abyss, and another angel shows S. John the New Jerusa 
lem. (Rev. XX, 1-3; XXI, 9-12; XXII, 8) 
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Prayer in the Kingdom 


have always found it frustrating that the Bible con- 
tains little explicit teaching on prayer. It seems that 
the Bible frequently refers to prayer but that the 
Biblical writers simply assumed that everyone knew 
& What they were talking about when they encour- 
'd people to “pray without ceasing.” Perhaps they did 
talk at length about prayer because prayer was as 
gral and normal an element of life for them as was 
fathing. We all breathe and therefore we don’t need to 
« about it much. 

Prayer is not an “integral and normal” aspect of my 
. I suspect that I am not alone in my frustration. It 
ms that many Christians experience prayer as some 
d of “supernatural” activity or as a formalistic ritual 
ich has no essential relation to the rest of our lives. 
yer often seems to be a kind of abrogation of our own 
ponsibilities. When you live in the affluent West it is 
ficult to believe that God is really concerned about our 
ll-being while we are clearly implicated in the op- 
ssion of the rest of the world. 

erhaps the crux of the matter for most of us is that 
len we do pray it seems so weak-kneed, so infantile. We 
not really feel comfortable with the role of young chil- 
bn asking our daddy in heaven if he will please give in 
ur requests. If that kind of infantilism is prayer, then 
st of us twentieth-century, independent, and self-suf- 
ient men and women can do without it. 

As soon as we say that, however, we realize that, all 
errations aside, we cannot remain Christ-followers 
hout a life of personal prayer. With that knowledge, I 
mt back to the Scriptures again and found the parable 
the insistent widow in Luke 18:1-8. Luke introduced 
s parable by saying that its purpose was to teach Jesus’ 
arers that they ought to pray at all times and not lose 
art. That parable broke through the tradition of the 
arisees, which insisted upon prayer three times a day 
appointed times. Instead, it calls for a life of prayer, a 
averful lifestyle. 

Undoubtedly you have heard the story before. Once 
on a time in a certain town there was a judge who nei- 
sr feared God nor respected his other human beings. In 
> same town there was a widow who was being op- 
»ssed by someone, and she came to the judge asking for 
r legal rights. You see, the widow knew that in Israel 
dows were to receive special protection. God made 
scial provisions for the care of widows precisely be- 
ise they were so vulnerable to exploitation in a patri- 


he Insistent Widow 


by Brian Walsh 


archal society. In Exodus 22:22-24, God said: “You must 
not be harsh with the widow or with the orphan; if you 
are harsh with them, they will surely cry out to me, and 
be sure that I will hear their cry; my anger will flare and 
I shall kill you with the sword, your own wives will be- 
come widows, and your own children orphans.” 

The unrighteous judge did not care for justice, how- 
ever, so he refused her request. But the widow knew her 
rights and she would not give up. She kept on reappear- 
ing in court. Think of it. Every Monday morning Judge 
O’Flanagan comes into his court and there in front-row- 
center is this widow back again demanding her rights. 
The judge got to the point where he dreaded coming in 
on Monday mornings. So eventually he gave in—just to get 
rid of her. Her incessant pestering won the case. 

When Jesus gave his commentary on the parable, he 
said something like this: “If that unrighteous, fat-cat 
judge, who didn't even care for the doing of justice, gave 
in to that widow’s plea, then won't your Father, who is 
the very origin of justice, bring about that justice speedily 
for his people when they call to him day and night?” 

Jesus was telling us that God will answer our prayers 
and do it more quickly than the unrighteous judge. He 
was also telling us that we should be like the widow and 
continue to pester God. This parable teaches us that truly 
Biblical prayer is not weak-kneed or infantile; it is a con- 
tinuing to turn to God to fulfill his promises to us. 


xamples of that kind of prayer abound in the 

Scriptures. Take Moses’ prayer in Exodus 32: 11- 

14 as an example. This prayer follows a pattern 

that recurs throughout Israel’s wanderings in the 

wilderness. God was angry at the people for their 
disobedience (in this case, for worshiping the golden calf) 
and was prepared to wipe them out and start from 
scratch again. But Moses interceded and the thrust of his 
argument with God was twofold. In the first place Moses 
reminded God that Yahweh's reputation among the na- 
tions depended on the fate of Israel. “If you wipe out Is- 
rael, what will the Egyptians say? Won't they conclude 
that you brought us out here just to destroy us?” Second, 
Moses appealed to the promise made to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob that their offspring would be as many as the 
stars of heaven and that they would receive the land as 
an inheritance. Moses was here forcefully reminding God 
that Yahweh was a covenant-keeping God, a promise- 


keeping God. The name, reputation, and integrity of 
Yahweh depended on his keeping his side of the cove- 
nant. 

Biblical prayer has that kind of intensity. It is a strug- 
gling with God to keep his promises. That is what it 
means to pray “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.” Those are words of empower- 
ment. They are saying, “Lord, you have promised that if 
we repent and seek to obey you, then we will experience 
the fullness and shalom of life before your face. But, 
Lord, that isn’t all that we experience in our lives. We are 
oppressed by our own sin and brokenness and by the sin 
and brokenness of those who don’t know you or love you. 
So, Lord, we remind you of your promises and we look 
for fulfillment. We pray in Jesus’ name because it is that 
name which is at stake here.” 

The widow in the parable was demanding her rights to 
justice, and Jesus assured us that the rights of God’s 
people—the right to realize the life of God’s kingdom and 
his promises—will be fulfilled. But we must ask for it. We 
must pray. Indeed, for some strange reason, God wants 
us to pester him, argue with him, and remind him of his 
promises. 

Perhaps the reason can be found in what seems to be 
the punch line of the parable. After assuring us that God 
will answer our prayers, Jesus said, “However, when the 
Son of Man comes, will he find any faith on earth?” Re- 
member how Luke introduced the parable as a lesson so 
that we would not grow weary of prayer? Here Jesus was 
saving that those who grow weary of prayer, grow weary 
of faith. 

Throughout the Gospels, prayer is intimately related to 
watching for the coming of the kingdom of God. Prayer 
keeps us alert; it keeps us awake. If we fail to pray, we are 
really failing to look for the coming of the Son of Man. It 
means that we will be caught sleeping when the kingdom 
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is finally realized. Not only will we not look for the | 
dom of justice, hope, and healing in its final mani 
tion at the return of Christ, we will also not be ] 
for it in our own lives and in the lives of those “— 
f 1 am not praying for the coming of the kingdo) 
my sister’s or brother’s life, I likely will not hay 
eyes to see it when it happens either. I will be, 
itually asleep. What it really means when we ¢ 
pray for God’s promises to be realized in our liy 
that we don’t really believe that they will be. We 
without faith. 

What we must understand is that God’s promises 
not otherworldly promises. Rather, God’s promises 
creaturely. We are promised in Christ that we will he 
full life in God’s creation. 

This parable of a widow fighting a court case teg 
us that hunger, sickness, oppression, meaningless: 
war, racism, exploitation, and brokenness have no 
in God’s kingdom. We can only truly pray for foo¢ 
the hungry, healing for the sick, justice for the oppre 
meaningful work-places, a clean environment, nue 
disarmament, racial harmony, stewardly use of cre 
resources, and wholeness in people's lives if we have » 
in the coming Son of Man. And that faith car 
maintained, preserved, expressed, and worked out or 
we have a prayerful lifestyle. If we do not have sw: 
lifestyle, perhaps we will be asleep when the Son of f 
comes. [R]} 


Brian WALSH is campus outreach coordinator for the Inst 
for Christian Studies in Toronto. | 


UNTERPOINT 


lhe island of Alcatraz in San Francisco Bay comes to mind as an ideal location for 

holding presidential election campaigns. . . . Imagine what attention would be 
sed on our candidates if they were all sequestered together on Alcatraz for the 
ith preceding the November general election. 


POLITICS 


ne thing clear about the 1980 presidential election 
is that whoever we choose as our leader won't be 
worth the cost of electing him. One thing not so 
s why it costs so much to elect anybody to anything 
days. 

costs we're talking about aren't a government's 
f actually holding elections, although those can be 

steep. A recent special election—to decide only 
ity supervisors should be elected—cost San Francis- 

e $200,000. Even if bureaucratic inefficiency in- 
such figures, money spent to insure that ballots are 
d clearly, polling places located conveniently, and 
counted accurately is money well spent in a de- 
acy. 
iat seems to be out of control is the cost of cam- 
ing for office. Maybe the whole concept is out of 
ol. “Campaigning” has its roots in warfare (from the 
h campagne, meaning open country suited to mili- 
naneuvers, hence, a military expedition). Although 
.S. military may have learned from Viet Nam that 
able to spend more money than the other side does 
uarantee victory, U.S. politicians still operate on 
heory. 


or 


PEANUTS 


Walter Hearn 


For example, when a member of the California legisla- 
tive assembly asked for financial support this fall, he 
pointed out that a recent primary campaign in the same 
county cost one of his colleagues “well over $250,000 to 
keep his seat.” So our assemblymember, basically a decent 
and sensible fellow we're glad to have representing us, 
says he may face “a six-figure campaign for reelection” 
After reviewing his legislative actions that make “power- 
ful special interests and corporate lobbies” want to get rid 
of him, he asks for many small contributions “to head off 
a well-financed media and mail campaign I expect to be 
directed against me.” We all recognize “head ‘em off” as a 
military metaphor, or at least a cowboys-and-Indians cli- 
che. 

No doubt political scientists who study the electoral 
process have concluded, perhaps sadly, that candidates 
who spend the most do get the most votes. And no doubt 
campaign managers, whose profession is getting people 
elected, try to be sure that money they spend pays off. 
Somebody’s research showed that in 1960 the first Ken- 
nedy-Nixon debate came across differently to radio lis- 
teners and television viewers. People who heard it on the 
radio thought Nixon won. Score one point for television. 


—— 


ne fact is that all that money spent on elections has 
othing to do with providing better office-holders 
—or even better candidates. What it is buying us is 
iophisticated campaign strategies. Is that what we 
Does anybody expect truth after seeing candidates 
ack what they said “in the heat of the primaries” so 
an support their party’s eventual nominee—one of 
ry losers they warned party members not to vote 
ven apart from the skull-duggery of political in- 
ig, to think that a good campaigner necessarily 
a good officeholder infers a military model of 
iment. But in that case, why not settle it with duel- 
tols, or boxing gloves, or even a chess set? A brief 
ly combat would make as much sense as the present 
ordeal—and save a lot of money beside. 

campaign costs we're talking about aren’t chicken 
r pheasant pheed either. At the time of writing, in- 
ident presidential candidate John Anderson’s direct 
ampaign was bringing in $250,000 a week. Repub- 
andidate Ronald Reagan had just received $29.4 
from the federal fund for financing presidential 
ms. Reagan had already received $7 million from 
fund during the primaries. According to Time 
zine, Reagan has long been on record as opposing 
jiunding and did not check the box on his 1979 in- 
tax return that would have diverted $1 from his 
axes for that purpose. You can bet that the Demo- 
in spite of all the political advantages of incumben- 
ll try to match Republican spending dollar for dol- 


ther, you can bet that cool $36.4 million from the 
] treasury isn’t the whole Republican iceberg. That 
was established to keep political contributions from 
ations, wealthy individuals, mobsters, and other 
nce buyers from being the only “big money” a can- 
could tap into. The idea wasn’t to eliminate such 
butions but only to dilute them with one big con- 
ion from a “tax payers’ lobby.” That’s not a bad 
What’s embarrassing about it is that, except for 
ecent rules about accounting for funds and making 
their source, it’s the only idea for cleaning up po- 
campaigns anybody seems to have had. 


sing the Trend 


ell, I have an idea. It isn’t fully worked out yet, 

so maybe you'd like to help perfect it. Basically, 

political campaigners attempt to focus atten- 
on candidates—preferably positive attention on 
candidate, but if all else fails, negative attention on 
ther candidates. Campaign strategists busily com- 
the record” on each candidate, both to make “their 
look good and “the other guy” look bad. Of course 
reaker their candidate and the stronger the other 
date, the harder they have to work to project the 
“image” —the distortion of the facts most favorable 
sir candidate. 
idea would provide maximum focus, with min- 
. distortion, at the lowest possible cost. 
der the present system, the idea of campaigning is to 


get “exposure,” which requires dragging a candidate all 
over the country to give a well-rehearsed speech over and 
over, with local jokes and slight variations; or buying ex- 
pensive television time; or having the candidate inter- 
viewed repeatedly; or arranging “media events,’ includ- 
ing shots of the candidate in an Indian warbonnet or a 
miner's helmet. The idea is to show that he’s likable and 
sensible—just like us. Supposedly the candidate also gets 
in touch with the American people on his whirlwind 
tours. Mostly what he sees is a blur of faces in synthetic 
crowds coached by party workers to cheer enthusiasti- 
cally when TV news cameras point their way. He also 
sees the ubiquitous backs of Secret Service agents screen- 
ing him from too much contact with the American 
people. 

Obviously that’s an expensive way to give an inade- 
quate impression of even an adequate candidate. Think 
of the transportation costs for the candidate’s entourage, 
for the professional crowd arrangers, Secret Service, and 
all those reporters who follow the action across the coun- 
try. The local press usually comments on the size and en- 
thusiasm of the crowd, what the candidate’s wife wore, 
and how well the candidate seemed to be holding up in 
the long and arduous campaign. Local jokes and local 
pokes are reported for local folks, but seldom the candi- 
date’s full speech, which was written by a team of profes- 
sional speech writers anyway. 

We could put a stop to such expensive foolishness. We 
could reverse the trend toward increasingly meaningless 
exposure simply by insuring equal isolation of all the can- 
didates. How? The island of Alcatraz in San Francisco 
Bay comes to mind as an ideal location for holding presi- 
dential election campaigns. For one thing the facilities on 
it were built as a perfect place for isolating people. And 
since the federal government already owns it, we 
wouldn't even have to pay rent. What little the National 
Park Service lost by suspending the tourist trade for a 
month every four years would be more than made up by 
savings to, say, the Secret Service. 


magine what attention would be focused on our can- 
didates if they were all sequestered together on Alca- 
traz for the month preceding the November general 
election. Not with reporters and TV crews swarming over 
the island, mind you; what I propose is real isolation. 
Mavbe the candidates’ families, maybe even one secre- 
tarv apiece. But no think tanks—no Henry Kissinger, or 
Zbigniew Brzezinski—or even Jody Powell, for that mat- 
ter. Every day during “the campaign” a single Coast 
Guard vessel would visit the island to deliver a set of 
questions addressing major national issues, and pick up 
the answers of each candidate to the questions dropped 
off the day before. Copies would be run off immediately 
at government expense (chicken feed), given to the eager 
reporters waiting at the dock, and sent to news media all 
over the country. Candidates might have access to a small 
reference library on the island but no telephones or other 
contact with the outside world—except for the incoming 
questions and their outgoing answers. 
Think how revealing candidates’ answers would be 
under those circumstances. Think how the whole country 
would anticipate each day’s answers, and how avidly 


| 
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they would be compared by political experts and ordi- 
nary citizens alike. And think how rested the candidates 
would be at the end of such a campaign. Of course some 
might sit up late at night arguing with each other, but 
with no opportunity to score cheap debating points for 
an audience they might actually learn something from 
such exchanges. Perhaps dueling pistols should be kept 
off the island, but boxing gloves might be O.K. Or candi- 
dates could jog around the island for exercise. 


Would It Work? 


he whole campaign system might have to be revised 

to make this scheme workable. For one thing, the 

campaign season would be greatly shortened; the 
candidates should have time to think but not be driven 
stir crazy. Professional campaign managers from the 
present system, facing obsolescence, would undoubtedly 
continue thinking up ways to cheat. Although at first they 
might try to get lots of public exposure for their candi- 
date before the sequestering period, most candidates 
would be better served by a little private sequestering in 
advance. There they could be given crash courses in his- 
tory, national affairs, foreign policy, geography, or any- 
thing else in which they were deficient—to prepare them 
for the showdown on Alcatraz. A candidate whose per- 
sonal think tank runs on empty might not want to run in 
a race that couldn't be rigged. 

To push this education motif a bit further, why not 
have the candidates live with their families for that 
month in houses on the island equivalent to the average 
American home, and with a food allowance equivalent to 
that of the average American family? It would be more 
educational for them to live in typical public housing 
on a welfare family’s stipend, but for candidates from 
wealthy backgrounds that might be considered cruel and 
unusual punishment. Potential officeholders should be 
treated not like hostages, or even draftees, but more like 
“public servants.” Their stay at Alcatraz might turn out to 
be a wonderful time of family togetherness, with time to 
play and pray and work together. Deprived of feedback 
from cheering or jeering crowds, candidates might seek 
honest reactions from their own families. Amy could help 
by looking up words in the dictionary to be sure her 
daddy spelled them right. And her daddy wouldn’t be ex- 
hausted from flying all over the country, trying to re- 
member a million names, or worrying about how to pay 
off huge campaign debts. 

Of course, once in a while a “Goldengate” scandal 
might occur. Some candidate might try to smuggle in a 
space-age communication device linking him to his par- 
tv's secret supercomputerized poll-taking apparatus, in- 
stantaneously feeding him the kinds of answers voters 
want. Or before being deposited on the island, some 
might be briefed by party strategists not so much on na- 
tional priorities as on psychological “dirty tricks” to dis- 
tract or befuddle rival candidates. Reporters would keep 
trying to sneak onto the island by parachute or rubber 
raft. or by bribing the crew of the liaison vessel—any- 


thing to get the “inside” story. But our Coast Gj 
should be able to cope with such sideshows. 


ne serious problem is how to treat an incum 

president. It wouldn’t be fair to the other ca 

dates this year, for example, if President Cj 
weren't sequestered with them. It might not be goog 
the country to have its chief executive completely, 
reachabie for a whole month. In fact, it might be em 
rassing if the country got along fine without him. Op 
other hand, we do have a vice-president, and this: 
we'd get some good use out of him. Besides, how usef: 
the country is a president out on the campaign trail 
der the present system? With our system of isolation; 
at least be physically rested instead of worn out, once 
campaign was over. 

Shortening presidential campaigns is something al: 
everybody thinks would be a good idea. Adopting 
isolation philosophy might be a good way to initiatey 
change. Once adoption for the general election pr: 
successful, the states might figure out cheaper way 
hold their primary elections. Of course, once candi¢ 
for any public office start to be chosen on the basis ¢ 
telligence and character rather than personality,’ 
whole idea of shaking hands, kissing babies, and grim 
into cameras may just fade away. Political parties in: 
state might start publishing an early question-ane 
swer brochure for primary candidates, emphasizing; 
regional issues of importance to that state’s voters. ” 
one or two “town meeting” sessions on national te 
sion, with reporters asking questions of national int 
to be answered by each candidate in turn, shoul! 
plenty of exposure. All state primaries could be held 
same week, maybe, or a fourth of them each week 
month. A lot of local and statewide campaigning is ry 
for the purpose of fundraising anyway. This way no) 
would need to raise all those funds. 

The presidential election fund from federal ine 
taxes could be eliminated, or it might be retained 
used to insure in-depth press coverage of the shorter | 
paigns. Some kind of subsidy might enable more new 
pers to print complete texts of candidate statement 
we might think of some other way to foster respons 
journalism. After all, how should citizens of a demoo 
make up their minds about candidates and politics 
sues? First we need access to relevant facts and tt 
formed opinions. If our sources of news and opinior 
too biased to be trusted, our best safeguard is to bal 
one bias against another. Thus citizens should be abt 
read both “conservative” and “liberal” publications t! 
how the same facts look to observers with opposing p\ 
of view. Some biases are forced on news media by: 
nomics, as when publishers fear offending corporate 
vertisers. Maybe the best way to spend public mone: 
election campaigns is to support access to a politil 
free press. To get a hearing for their biases political! 
ties might then use the millions saved by abando 
long-drawn-out campaigns to publish good nation: 
regional party newspapers. 

If politics became more intelligent it might ever 
more interesting. [R] 
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Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, that mighty city! 


> 


For in one hour your judgment has come’ ” (Revela- 


tion 18:10). 


“I, John, saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming 


ee, things along the highway of history have cap- 
idtured the fancy of human spirits like the attrac- 
tions of city life. 

Without question, the city is the main monu- 
{ to the creativity of humankind. With its special 
Js, sights, and smells, the city has peculiar pulling 
fr. It has pushed the pens of St. Augustine and 
yes Dickens and a million others of lesser stature. It is 
fbject of derision and delight; it is both ridiculed and 
ied. 

en history is written, in the main, from an urban 
ective. Recorded history says little about the coun- 
He. hinterlands, and back-stretches. History tells of 
Hon and its lavish splendor; Athens, the glory that 
iGreece; Rome, with the Forum and the Senate; and 
Halem the Golden. Empires have been studied 
igh the eyes of London, Paris, Moscow, New York, 


down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband” (Revelation 21:2). 


THE NEW 
~ RECONSTRUCTION 


FTER BABYLONS FALL 


by 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS JONES 


and other centers where the great winds of culture and 
commerce converge. 

The city is the locus of striking contrasts and glaring 
contradictions. Whatever glory it presents does not exist 
without its opposite. Perhaps that is what makes the city 
such an interesting phenomenon. It not only precipitates 
dialogue and debate, it is dialogue and debate. The old 
and the new are in constant communion. Blight and 
beauty share the same address. The idle and the industri- 
ous pass by one another. The rich and the poor jockey for 
breathing space. Anxiety and apathy occupy the same 
ground, That's dialogue. That’s social exchange. 

That’s the wonder of the city—its grandeur and its 
wretchedness in view at the same time. Philo described 
ancient Corinth as a city that “pays high prices for both 
virtues and vices.” We find in the city concrete expres- 
sions of heaven and hell, the loftiest elevation and the 


deepest degradation. What a place of paradox: citadel of 
the hopeful, and wailing wall of the hopeless. 
Whence cometh this thing called the city? Is it of God? 
Is it of the devil? Is it of man, that strange mix of sod and 
sky, of dust and divinity? From whose womb did it issue 
forth? When did its cry break the gentle quietness of rur- 
al tranquility? Was it the result of a shotgun marriage? 
Was there ever a marriage at all? Who was responsible 


“God lets the rulers of this 
world witness and time the 
destruction of all that they had 
deemed permanent.” 


for its conception? Who fathered this peculiar child? Ac- 
cording to Genesis, the book of beginnings, the credit be- 
longs to a man named Cain. The record reads, “And Cain 
went out from the presence of the Lord, dwelt in the land 
of Nod on the east of Eden...and he builded a city.” 

It appears that the city was in trouble from the very 
beginning. What manner of city does a murderer build? 
What does a brother turned butcher build upon and 
build with? How could envy and jealousy erect a city of 
love and concord? Cain, killer of Abel, built the first city. 
He went from the presence of God into the land of Nod. 
He built a city somewhere “east of Eden.” 


ne gets the feeling that “east of Eden” con- 
notes social distance. He built not on the 
border of Eden, not on the perimeter of 
Paradise, not at the edge of ecstasy—but 
“east of Eden,” somewhere in evil’s environs, at ecstacy’s 
extremity, out at the opposite pole of Paradise. Out yon- 
der, apart from the loving presence of the Almighty, 
Cain’s evil heart, perverted mind, and blood-stained 
hands joined together and built a city. No wonder cities 
have always been in trouble. The city was born in sin, 
shaped in iniquity, and fashioned by a fugitive. From 
ruralite to urbanite; from country boy to city slicker; 
from theism to humanism, that was the way of Cain. And 
ever since, the city has been the bailiwick of blessing and 
bane, the place of pleasure and pain. It makes some; it 
breaks some. The city is saints and sinners, preachers and 
pimps, grace and disgrace. It is madness and gladness, 
horror and hope, Egyptland and Promised Land. What a 
center of contradictions. 
I remind you that the city is the chief symbol and the 
main reflection of the empire itself. The city concept 


transcends local municipalities. It stretches beyond 
limits. It is not confined to slums and suburbs. “The. 
is the state; “the city” is the nation; “the city” is ¢ 
zation. And what a mess we mortals have made of th 
For some the agony is so acute that sorrow songs ; 
daily lament. Those of us who are of darker hue 
chronicle our sufferings from “Tobacco Road” te 
“Concrete Jungle.” Our music, our art, and our rel 
tell the story of a people who've “been in the stor, 
long.” Today we are a hundred and seventeen yea; 
the bright side of slavery, but a critical view of ow 
grimage reveals a terribly checkered existence as vi¢ 
of the racist ethos. 

With the dawn of Reconstruction in 1865, our fy 
was bright with promise. From 1865 to 1877, life foy 
forebears was on the upswing. The Fourteenth Am 
ment was passed. The Civil Rights Act of 1866 wag 
acted. Blacks in the South came to great prominen¢ 
terms of actual political power. But with the Til 
Haves Compromise in 1877, Reconstruction came » 
screeching halt. With the removal of troops from 
South, the rights of blacks were seriously restricted.| 
poll tax came into being. Jim Crow was instituted | 
permanent aspect of American life. “Plessy versus Fe 
son” made Jim Crow official. All of us are acqua 
ed with the ensuing horrors: the blood, sweat, and t 
To be sure there have been some shining, transfigy 
moments, but they have been “moments.” Moments 
not lingering realities. 

How ironic and how tragic it is that now, 26 year 
ter “Brown versus Board of Education,” black paren! 
Topeka, Kansas, are back in court seeking to establish: 
simple proposition that the ruling in “Brown ve 
Board of Education” applies to junior high childre: 
well as to elementary school children. 

We're in a period of post-Reconstruction. Better - 
it’s a period of destruction and disintegration. Recidi’ 
is related to racism. Genocide is in process right 
through wholesale abortions, malnutrition, and mis: 
cation. The Bakke decision is the contemporary versi¢ 
Tilden-Hayes, 


he growing tide of conservatism is the pres 
to an utterly unbending negativism. Alre 
the Protestant Underworld is at work seekin: 
equate piety with patriotism. Already the E 
tronic Church, a dispenser of cheap grace, is postur 
itself as the savior of America. Christians had better 
ware of such moral and ethical insanity. Where vy 
these “deliverers” when we were contending so valia: 
for justice? Where were these pietists when the ener 
of our souls attempted to exclude us from the “tre 
life?” Where were these religionists when we experier 
“the swelling of the Jordan?” The greatest threat to f 
dom is not creeping communism nor sweeping social. 
but religio-political tyranny, which always espouses 
ethic of provincialism and ethnocentrism. 
Quite frankly, I do not know the God who is adoret 
many Americans. There are some images of God that 
long to the arena of absurdity. I cannot bow at the 4 
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Jalism. I cannot worship the custodian of narrow 
alism. My God is not the watchman over western 
ation. He is not the Great White Father. He is not 
lotector of caste and class. Such a view of God 
| a mockery of the doctrine of creation. 

never church people tailor their theology to fit 
ociology, the emerging deity is unworthy of wor- 
He is not the God of the patriarchs. He is not the 
ethical monotheism. He is not the God “who gave 
in my soul to save, and fit it for the sky.” He is not 
od of our fathers and mothers. Their God was the 
bf good religion, the God of revolutionary right- 
ess—and therefore the God of sure and certain 
vent. They cried out with clear certitude, “My 
igonna move this wicked race and raise up a nation 
hall obey.” Their view of history was consonant 
lhe Biblical view. Revelation was dynamic; Recon- 
ion was divinely sponsored. 


| 


jin the midst of the mess which makes the earthly 
hey had a sense of apocalyptic nowness. They could 
“Walk together, children; don’t you get weary. 
’s a great camp meeting in the Promised Land.” 
eschatology was both ultimate and immediate. 
knew the pain of this vale of tears, and they also 
of a land “where the wicked cease from troubling.” 
in, the Seer of Patmos, has accorded us the clearest 
of the two cities and the new reconstruction. As the 
of the judgment book are turned, terrible scenes 
before our eyes. Final judgment is an awful event. 
1g the happenings reported by John is the divinely 
ored collapse of a city called Babylon. It’s an awful 
announced by an angel and effected by the Eter- 
in angel of awesome authority descends from heay- 
lumines the entire earth with the brightness of 
and cries so loudly that even the deaf can hear: 
/lon the great is fallen, is fallen....” Another voice is 
| out of heaven. God’s people are ordered to make 
exit from Babylon’s evil environs. And then, Baby- 
aps what she has sown in double measure. Plagues 
undance come upon her in a single day: death, 
ning, and famine. Fire breaks out all over Babylon. 
oul smoke of sin and iniquity fills and covers the sky. 
ling in the distance, the rulers of this world wail and 
at, saying: “Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, that 
ty city. For in one hour is thy judgment come.’ 

no is this Babylon? What city is this whose designa- 
reads “mother of harlots and abominations of the 
?” Who is this Babylon of the last book of the Bible? 
ally speaking, Babylon is Rome, terrarum orbis 


imperium, the empire of the whole earth. 

John is informed that ruthless Rome shall surely fall, 
and he tells suffering saints to hold on. However, the vi- 
sion is also symbolic. Its scope is beyond the bounds of 
Rome. This book has to do with final things. Its Author is 
the one who says of himself, “I am Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end.” He who dictated that which 
John declared is the exalted Christ who in his incarnate 
state spoke often concerning a judgment sure to come. 

There is more to this scene than the fatal scenario of a 
single city. This is God’s portrait of ultimate conquest, 
the victory of the Lamb over the legions of Satan. This is 
the finale of the long warfare between good and evil. 

This is a picture of irreversible judgment. The time of 
“another chance” is ended. “Repentance” belongs to by- 
gone eras. No more can souls “get right with God.” The 
bridegroom has arrived. The door is shut. Judgment is 
fixed and final. It’s too late for the unredeemed to enter 
the golden gate. The captains of the damned and the 
doomed cry aloud: “Alas, alas, that great city Babylon, 
that mighty city! For in one hour is thy judgment 
come.” 

This is the collapse of collective evil, the death of de- 
monic power, and the demise of satanic strength. The 
geography is global. The judgment is universal. The fire 
is worldwide. “Babylon is fallen, is fallen...!” Babylon— 
moral debauchery and clandestine behavior. Babylon— 
wanton pride and rampant injustice. Babylon—all that’s 
wrong with the world. Babylon—personal and systemic 
sin, 


uddenly, with swift dispatch, almost surprisingly, 

Babylon falls. Her decay has been gradual, but 

her demise is swift and sudden, “In one hour is 

thy judgment come.” That’s the word from the 
lips of her leaders. “In sixty minutes.” What required 
centuries to build is reduced to ashes in one hour. Civili- 
zation, erected through systematic maltreatment of those 
who could not help themselves, is destroyed in one hour. 
Everything goes in one hour. Skyscrapers, bridges, indus- 
tries, universities, laboratories, museums, and every sym- 
bol of cultural advancement are all wiped from the face 
of the earth in one hour. 

God lets the rulers of this world witness and time the 
destruction of all that they had deemed permanent. They 
are the time-keepers of their own judgment. It is as 
though God wants them to know that he is both slow and 
swift. One hour is not long, but it’s long enough—long 


enough for the impact to register on sinful minds, and 
short enough for the wicked to know that God is “right 
now’ divinity. He used six days to create the world, but 
he takes only one hour to terminate the world. Even with 
him, demolition is quicker than construction. That’s the 
way it is with life. What requires years to build can be re- 
duced to rubble almost at once, especially if the founda- 
tion is faulty. If your elevation is due to another’s depri- 
vation, be sure—your descent is already on God’s agen- 
da. He can effect it in so many ways. 

Build by all means. But build wisely. Build honestly. 
Build justly. Build lovingly. Build on the rock of lasting 
values. For in one hour thy judgment can come. 

Almost always the “one hour” phenomenon is lifted up 
in grim and foreboding tones. “The eleventh hour” signi- 
fies terrible lateness. “The midnight hour” represents an 
awful predicament. “The darkest hour” epitomizes 
heartache and heartbreak. “One hour” is judgment-time. 

The destruction of this Babylon is sure to come. And 


“T cannot bow at the altar of 
tribalism. I cannot worship the 
custodian of narrow 
nationalism.” 


how interesting it is that those singled out in John’s de- 
scription are persons of raw political and economic pow- 
er: weeping rulers, mourning merchants, sorrowing sea- 
men. They have exploited the resources of earth and the 
souls of other human beings. Inordinate pride has pos- 
sessed these people. They are victims of the arrogance of 
power. 

That's the peril of our nation. How regularly is much 
boasting made of America’s position of privilege. Certain 
lines are standard jargon, lines like “the greatest nation 
on earth,” “the world’s most advanced technology,” “the 
most powerful military machine.” That’s pride—pure, 
unpardonable pride. And pride is ineluctably perilous. 

God can speak to the winds and freeze us to death. He 
can whisper to the snow and bury us alive. He can talk to 
the sun and dry up creation. Judgment can come in one 
hour. 

I think it neither accident nor happenstance that so 
many factors militate against our nation’s welfare at this 
hour. The industrial infrastructure is falling apart at the 
seams. Basic industries are in the throes of bankruptcy. 
New automobiles can’t lure new owners. Millions are un- 
employed. Cities are dying. Inflation is rampant. Wash- 
ington is unimaginative and therefore uncreative. Nu- 
clear plants have become citadels of fear and possible dis- 
aster. Rivers have become giant sewers. Fresh-water lakes 
are being ruined by acid rains. Heat waves hit here and 
torrential rains fall there. 


It is judgment-time in the land, and it is our Go 
pointed duty to declare the judgment of our God 
need to preach and witness with a sense of urgene: 
getting late in the day. The sun is going down. 

Tell the world that this order is ‘a passing scene 
fading flower. Tell the world that “the whole cre 
groaneth and travaileth.” Tell the world— 

“That awful day will surely come, 

Th’ appointed hour make haste, 

When I must stand before my Judge, 

And pass the solemn test.’ 

How swift and how sure is Babylon’s demise. 
gravestone bears a tragic inscription: “... in her 
found the blood of prophets, and of saints, and of al 
were slain upon the earth.’ What a finale. But lest w 
spair too deeply, let us remember that the reporte 
longs to the ranks of the redeemed. He’s no cruci: 
cynic; he’s a resurrection realist. He’s no Friday fa 
he’s a Sunday shouter. He has already declared, “I v 
the spirit on the Lord’s Day.” 


e tells us of a modified dualism. He te 

that there are two cities, one temporary 

the other eternal. One city is destroyed 

other City descends. “I saw a new heaver 
a new earth: for the first heaven and the first earth) 
passed away; and there was no more sea. And I, 
saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned fe 
husband.” 

In that city, majestic sweetness will sit enthroned. . 
values will be vindicated. The church will shout tha 
tory. Hospitality will be holy. Illumination will be: 
plete. The river of life will flow freely. The Etern 
be visible. His presence will be perpetual. The saint! 
behold his face. Satisfaction will be total. Fellowshiy 
be forever. Negatives will be nonexistent. There wi 
no more sickness, no more sorrow, no more pain, ar 
more death. No evil environs, no unjust societies, no) 
ter souls, no lawless spirits, no moral darkness, no : 
corruption, no frustration, no disappointment, nc 
backs. 

Every day will be “Howdy, Howdy,” and every, 
“the year of Jubilee?’ It’s a holy habitation, it’s a te: 
town.” “Up above my head I hear music in the ai 
sounds like the songs of saints on the higher grc 
They're singing, “O what a beautiful city; O wh 
beautiful city. Twelve gates to the City. Hallelul’’ 

Can't you hear them singing? They are also shot 
Can't you hear them shouting? You should hear 
shouting. You’re supposed to be in the number. I’m i 
number and we're shouting—‘“Alleluia, Alleluia 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth!” And— 

“When we've been there, ten thousand years, 

Bright shining as the sun, 

We've no less days to sing God’s praise, 

Than when we'd first begun.” 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS JONES JR., is pastor of the Bethany 
Church of Brooklyn, New York. He is a past president of the 
gressive National Baptist Convention. This article was orig 
delivered as the annual address to the P. N. B.C. in Chicag¢ 
gust, 1980. 


} James Houston 


rowth of technology in a postindustrial age seems 
to be leading people to substitute rational, mechan- 
ical order for the life of the spirit, for the personal, 
or God. We see a trend toward a new idolatry 
might be called technolatry, the worship of tech- 
; for their own sake. It is the most formidable con- 
rary idolatry, since it can pervade everything, 
vhere. 

nomist Kenneth E. Boulding said at the American 
ation for the Advancement of Science, “One notices 
se days a tendency almost to deify technology, to 
1 it as a sentient agency in society, with a will of its 
imposing its own methods and mechanisms on at 
passive and at worst an unwilling mankind” 

1e of technolatry’s trends recall the prophecies of 
ation 13 about great unnatural “beasts;’ which peo- 
yrship out of choice or fear. Events and traits of evil 
to repeat themselves in new forms. They have the 
outcome now as the apostle John anticipated in his 
hough we may believe that they are uniquely pow- 
today. 

> trend, as Boulding has perceived, is the autonomy 
hnolatry. No power on earth can resist its arrival 
iffusion. It comes into the world system from the 
s of the human mind and will. There is a wide- 
1 feeling today that technology is an autonomous 
largely out of control. The accumulation of human 
al endowments, given by God to enable us to be 
rds over the earth, has now reached unique propor- 
Whereas previous civilizations used techniques as 
yf a folk culture, today technology has become a 
that threatens to overwhelm every realm of hu- 
ind’s being and activity. Since the 1860s, when 
industries developed from applications of theory in 
ire sciences, economic and social life has been radi- 
altered. It is difficult to say what proportion of the 
mic activity of an advanced nation is composed of 
science-based industries, but it is certainly more 
half, and still growing. 


HE THREAT OF TECHNOLATRY 


One of the Most Formidable 
Contemporary Idolatries 


An associated attribute of the autonomy of technology 
appears to be self-augmentation. In the past, men and 
women chose the tools they wanted. No longer is the per- 
sonal vision of an inventor a decisive factor. Technology 
today is the anonymous accretion of developments leap- 
ing ahead by geometrical progression. Society is thus be- 
ing conditioned to accept technology for its own sake. 
More and more scientists, technicians, and bureaucrats 
are caught up in the processes of technocratization. That 
forward motion, from an individual or even a national 
point of view, seems irreversible. It has a new kind of 
spontaneity of which humanity knows neither its laws 
nor its ends. 

A second factor is the absolutism of technolatry. It ap- 
pears almost omnipotent and omniscient. Through their 
instruments scientists can now, as never before, “see” in 
the infrared, ultraviolet, and other radiation frequencies 
the earth and its resources. They can “hear” the distant 
pulsations of the stars by radio and other waves. They 
can “feel” more delicately through electronic devices 
than with their own sense of touch. A whole range of sen- 
sory, thought, and other psychophysical processes is in 
the process of being developed by the science of cyber- 
netics. Humanity’s power is now reaching its potential to 
disrupt both regional and global ecosystems. 


echnolatry is an inversion of the creative and 

the Creator, a seductive imitation of God. Science 

has become the only dimension of human reflec- 
tion for many of our contemporaries. It is being wor- 
shipped because science can achieve everything, we are 
told: the selective genetics of superhumans, the organiza- 
tion of the best society, and even a new science-based 
ethics. A blind monism in technolatry embraces all with- 
in its grasp, binding use and being as one. The machine is 
beginning to dictate the values people should have, while 
precise psychoanalytical techniques help to change the 
individual into a mass product. 

In his revelation, John saw the forms of idolatry 
zoologically as chaotic, inhuman “bestial” power. Today 
the specter of Animal Farm is close at hand, as the trends 
of depersonalization convert anthropology to zoology. 
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myth of today’s technocrat is not even The Naked 
\however. It is not you or I but an abstract entity, a 
per in the computer, a generalization of social sci- 
} a cog-in-the-wheel, a functionary. Humanity must 
h abstraction, because the individual is disruptive of 
nachinery of production and consumption, of the 
| and of ideology. 
third trend is the worship of technocracy. Evil can- 
je understood; it can only be described, as John de- 
ed the worshippers of the beast who say, “Who is like 
peast, and who can fight against it?” (Rev. 13:4). 
} people live not only in a natural world but also in a 
jual one, certain realms of their being are myster- 
he deep inclinations of a society, like the collective 
is of humanity's need of values, must express them- 
s somehow. Yet for technocracy there are no secrets. 
aust be desacralized. The inner shrine of being must 
lvaded. Sexual technique is analyzed, the inner veils 
prsonality are torn apart in sensitivity studies, and 
y secret of nature is exposed. 
\vstery, however, must remain a dimension of human 
(As Jung has shown, it is catastrophic to make super- 
‘ly clear what is hidden in people’s innermost depths. 
ian beings cannot live without the sacred so they are 
jtransferring their worship to the very thing that has 
joyed that former worship. Technolatry is the new 
ion both of communism and of western secularism. 
purth, there is the instrumental power of propagan- 
some of John’s statements about the beasts and “the 
re of the beast” (Rev. 13:11-15) today sound like a 
itening description of the tyranny of ideological 
ipulation. Propaganda is the Siamese twin of tech- 
try. It was mass communication that enabled Hitler 
jse to power. 


ropaganda has come a long way since its pioneering 

efforts in two world wars and the cold war. No 

longer does it depend entirely on lies; now it 
lipulates the use of facts. Facts are used to express 
truths, truths out of context, truths removed from 
asic foundations of valid presuppositions. There is a 
-like quality in covert propaganda, guiding and 
cating’ its followers’ susceptibilities. There are more 
onlike forms of overt propaganda, attacking enemies 
flood of verbal abuse. There are also more diabolical 
s: brain-washing, drug use to cause personality 


echnolatry is an inversion of 
e creative and the Creator, a 
ductive imitation of God.” 


changes, and other terrors. A lamb and a dragon are pic- 
tured in the apocalyptic imagery of Revelation 13. 

Propaganda operates within a milieu of technique ap- 
propriate to the exaltation of technolatry. Beside political 
propaganda for the exaltation of the myth of the state, 
manifold forms of sociological propaganda are designed 
to incite acquisitiveness, envy, racism, pride, and every 
form of lust. Propaganda uses the whole gamut of the 
spoken word, the written word, the visual symbol, the 
sensory world—in films, television, radio, literature. Per- 
haps some of the impact of propaganda is not so much in 
the content of information as in the prodigious increase 
in quantity of information. 

Paradoxically, the effects of propaganda in producing 
mass-mindedness are consequences of a rise of individ- 
ualism. (One can easily see an association between the in- 
crease of money and the cult of individualism.) Individ- 
ualism is associated with dissolution of basic groupings 
based on loyalty and reverence: the home and family, the 
small social group, the church, etc. Envy and economics 
suck growing proportions of the world’s population into 
citv life where economic and individualist values are 
most intensive. Therein is the milieu—the vacuum of ba- 
sic values—for mass-mindedness. So, in the guise of ap- 
parent individualist freedom there is totalitarian bond- 
age of spirit to mass values and cultures. Authority is 
personalized and visibly displayed in the hope that “pub- 
lic opinion” can be a substitute for political or social mor- 
alities; hence “the star cultus” at all levels of society. 

The enormous expansion of centralized transfer of in- 
formation reinforces the potentialities for centralized 
power. Is the picture of totalitarianism looming ahead of 
us exaggerated? Are there no political or social recipes 
with power to check the drift? Political scientist Bertrand 
de Jouvenel, a student of law and sovereignty, comes to 
the same conclusion about our times. He asks, “Can we 
find any phenomenon which seems common to all coun- 
tries in our day? Indeed we can. One is the prodigious 
growth of Agentry [bureaucracy], linked to the great in- 
crease in the functions of government. . . . Another is the 
personalization of authority.” Linked to a decline of law 
is a decline of Parliament. All countries today have a 
princeps, which, along with an extensive Agentry, exag- 
gerates the feasibilities of totalitarianism in our world. 


A Christian Strategy 


n the light of such trends we ask ourselves John 

Donne’s question, “What if the present were the 

world’s last night?” We cannot calculate the time of 
the end; but the fact of the end is certain. The Biblical 
view is that history will reach a climax of final judgment 
in which “the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll,’ 
and where “there is nothing covered that shall not be re- 
vealed, neither hid that shall not be known.” The judg- 
ment of the nations in the book of Revelation is thus an 
assurance that history has a direction and ultimate 
meaning. Every moment of a Christian’s life must there- 
fore be lived in the light f that final event. What conclu- 
sions can we draw from a survey of these times? 
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“In the guise of apparent 
individualist freedom there is a 
totalitarian bondage of spirit to 
mass values and cultures.” 


First, we must take the future seriously. In the past, 
study of the future was very largely a religious attitude. 
Today, however, “futurology” is in danger of becoming 
overprofessionalized and oversecularized. To the weath- 
er-forecasting service have been added innumerable 
studies of economic trends, political and social polls, as- 
sessments of technological developments, and much else. 
Forecasting is creating its own mentality for change and 
invention, with the worldwide establishment of think- 
tanks. Future-orientation is also central to Soviet 
thought. Universities, too, are developing future-based 
curricular studies and “institutes of the future?’ Com- 
pared with such efforts, the evangelical Christian witness 
seems almost backward in its concern. Wise strategy is 
needed. 

Further, Christian movements may be swept off their 
feet by the restlessness and instability of what Toffler has 
described as “future shock.’ The possibilities of the future 
are forcing themselves on us all, with threats of atomic 
holocaust, population explosion, world hunger, pollution 
of our planet, and so on. We face the future aware that 
the apocalyptic conclusion to the whole scene might take 
place within the next three to five decades. 

Second, it is imperative that as Christians we are nei- 
ther daunted by the magnitude of global problems nor 
obsessed by them. Evil comes about through many small, 
diverse, and often imperceptible movements and events. 
Misuse of the growth of knowledge, pollution problems, 
racial prejudice, and the collective selfishness of nations 
all largely have their source in peccadilloes rather than in 
great crimes. It is the cumulative impact that is so 
devastating. 

Reverence for other people in the light of reverence for 
God is the foundation for any bulwark against the im- 
moral influences of our day. Vigilance against personal 
prejudice toward other people is a beginning to break 
down the barriers that separate us from others. The great 
task that Christians have today in an impersonal world is 
to demonstrate the reality of being genuinely human yet 
wholly committed to Christ. 

Third, it is vital that we take the complexities of con- 
temporary life more seriously. Christians in the social sci- 
ences need to study in depth the impacts of technology 
and of the mass media on society. Economists must work 
out alternatives to a society motivated by economic 
growth if we are to avert the catastrophe of global pollu- 


tion. The burdens of municipal responsibility and in 
city conflicts form a complex mission field today, . 

It is easy for us to drift into sins of omission, to let t 
nology have its own way simply because it, at least, s 
to know where it is going. I believe, however, that ; 
ture dominated by technology will be an inhuman 
ture. As Christians we know a genuine humanity bec 
of Christ. Instead of indulging in the power politics o¢ 
clesiolatry, or in arid disputation of theological del 
we should turn our minds to more practical concerns) 
should be exploring how men and women can be def: 
ed against the impersonal forces, manipulations, 
other pressures of complex life in the late twentieth 
tury. 

Fourth, we must witness against the use of viol) 
and the advocacy of violent revolution. Violence has 
come a visible reality of national life today. Mere 1 
tion of violence is not enough. Rather, the implicatior 
violence need to be proclaimed, that “all who take 
sword die by the sword” (Matthew 26: 52). Violen: 
habit-forming and, once it is adopted, it tends to be: 
petuated. It forecloses any possibility of peace. It 
ens the postures of hate. Let us never confuse the rev 
tionary character of Christianity, which is spiritual i 
motivation and outcome, with a carnal lust for po 
and grandeur. 


he kingdom of God is of a revolutionary magni 
that cannot be measured by human criteri 
measurement. Let us have no delusions of our 
ity to accomplish what only God can do. Our role is t 
as yeast, as seed, that works in the world—often hi 
humble, obscure—yet used by God mysteriousl! 
change the world. The orientation of the Christian 
be on the lookout, vigilant to discern signs of God’s w 
ing. The Christian who endorses violence and accery 
as a solution to the complexities of our times is a fai 
Violence is a sign of incapacity to discern alternative 
tion. It is the abdication of the Christian way of life. 
Finally, our contemporary understanding of the j 
ment of the nations must surely call for a radicaliss 
Christian discipleship that is disciplined, sacrificial, 
wholly committed to Jesus Christ. The tyrannies of 
age are the love of money, lust for professional or poli 
status, and desire for personal security. The only we 
win victories over these spiritual powers is to give t 
up. Christ is more powerful than all principalities; 
powers. If we believe in the reality of Christ’s love: 
must go Christ’s way. We must reject worldly standd 
carnal desires, and the techniques of selfishness. To 
by faith in the living God alone is heroic. It is against 
own natures. But it is the only way of convincin 
generation that God is our Ruler and Christ is our K 
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t is fair to say that the contemporary 
art scene is uncongenial, if not outright 
hostile, to work being created within 
the framework of Christian belief. 
Jacques Barzun, a_ well-respected 
commentator on the philosophy of art, 
~a" has observed that art itself over the last 
enturies has become a religion, taking on the func- 
and duties of the church. That situation was 
ht about by aesthetic theorists of the Romantic age: 
er, Shelley, Goethe. Building on the renaissance 
ication of humanity, these men said that on the 
of their superior creative ability to foresee cultural 
shilosophical trends, artists were the only indi- 
ls capable of giving truth in undefiled form. 
iat developed was a stereotype of the artist as 
let, in many ways similar to the Jewish prophets, 
duals who from a conviction of certainty preached 
‘ue morality?’ Shelley spoke for artists as well as 
when he proclaimed them “the unrecognized legis- 
of the world,’ Or as Goethe exclaimed, “Art still 
ruth, take refuge there!” 
ng creativity as the “keys to the kingdom,’ secular 
>to this day have embraced the Romantic “doctrine 
ginality”: the idea that humans, by creating new 


A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS 


Christians 
inthe 
Visual Arts 


by Jeff Roy 


forms to embody their ideas, become veritable gods, 
creating, as it were, ex nihilo, out of nothing. Thus they 
have assumed the priestly robes of the “holy of holies,” 
periodically proclaiming in exalted voices the New Way, 
be it cubism, surrealism, minimalism, or super-realism. 
The implication is that contemplation of such work will 
result in peace for the restless will of humanity. The 
Christian, and the Christian artist, must reject that view 
of art. 

The point where the secular artist often errs is when 
he or she assumes that a work of art reveals a never be- 
fore discovered form or ambience—which is literally 
“something new under the sun.” Artists operate with cer- 
tain preexistent “tools of the trade”; that is, they manip- 
ulate, rearrange, and structure line, color, shape, space, 
composition, and texture. Jackson Pollock, an “action” 
painter of the early 1950s, created composition, line, and 
texture in his “Drip Painting” series by randomly allow- 
ing paint to fall onto canvases from punctured cans sus- 
pended from swinging strings. To Pollock, this form of 
painting was the pinnacle of artistic expression in that it 
enabled him to express his deeply rooted belief in the 
ultimate arbitrariness of existence. His colorful drips, he 
believed, functioned as a visual metaphor for the act of 
creation, with chance as the creator. 
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The paintings of Jackson Pollock triumphed. He 
trumpeted the approach of a new consciousness based on 
chance relationships in a meaningless existentence ,which 
today is being extrapolated into the lives of the 
average person in the form of promiscuity, broken 
homes, valueless traditions, and a growing fatalism. In 
short, we often see ourselves floating randomly in a void, 
in which we, like the secular artist, are forced arbitrarily 
to create meaning. 

The Christian artist, on the other hand, recognizes 
God as the only true Creator—of a rational, meaningful 
world, in which symbols with intrinsic meaning con- 
stantly await discovery. The artist, then, is one who dis- 
covers, and communicates, the mind of the Creator as re- 
vealed in his creation. While the forms may be as “con- 
temporary” as Pollock’s, the symbols are never arbi- 
trary—the message is meaning and coherence, not 
chance and brokenness. 

Not surprisingly, then, when a technically astute 
Christian artist discourses with the secular art world, he 
or she inevitably feels alienated—one voice in a wilder- 
ness of unresponsiveness. Christian artists experience a 
kind of schizophrenia. On the one hand, the art world 
appreciates their technical excellence, while finding itself 
ill-equipped to handle their concepts. On the other hand, 
the Christian community has often responded with dis- 
trust and hostility, tending to look at Christian artists as 
infiltrators of secular forms and hence of damning ideas. 
Thus the artists, trying to give form to their existence as 
Christians, are too often supported on neither side. They 
are stranded without a support group willing to appre- 
ciate both the technical and conceptual aspects of their 
work. 


The irony of this situation is that both the secular art 
world and the church lose by their rejection of Christian 
artists. These artists may earnestly seek to minister to the 
Christian community by creating worshipful work, art 
that exhibits the existence and character of God. They 
also benefit the secular world by creatively translating 
the nature of God as seen in the understanding of his 
children; thus they are lights of witness in the darkness. 

But if Christian artists make the pronouncement that 
they see their art as ministry, the response inside the 
church is generally hesitant, if not actively inhospitable. 
Art activity is often equated with recreation. It is, the 
argument often goes, pleasurable, but superfluous. It is 
perhaps even a masquerade for self-indulgence. 

The ideal pattern of Christian ministry is provided by 
the life of Christ, whose primary concern was service to 
others. Every believer is called to service, the washing of 
the disciples’ feet being our inspiration. The problem is 
how to translate that call into practical action, par- 
ticularly in such an abstract, esoteric area as the visual 
arts. How can paintings, sculptures, and prints fill the 
needs of others? Art does not feed the hungry or clothe 
the poor; it does not visit the sick or widows. 

But does art meet other important needs? A teacher, in 
the New Testament sense, is one who translates Biblical 
truth verbally for the edification and growth of the 
church community. Though teaching does not provide 
material sustenance, its importance is rarely questioned. 


Art ministers in a similar manner, only in ‘the yj 
mode. 


ecular society tends to view the chy 
and its members as one-dimensj 
human beings who see evangelisn, 
primarily a matter of “converting, 
heathen.” Growing relationships, ¢ 
communication, clear conscien 
By and multifaceted intellectual deve 
ment are aspects of the Christian life that are often la 
ly invisible to the world. Highly visible religious r, 
and television programs that call for repentance, go 
tracts, bumper stickers, even the word Jesus stenc 
onto sidewalks—all that barrage of words often mak 
negative impression because it smacks too much of My 
son Avenue. It seems to create and too simply allew 
apparently false needs. The secular world needs a der 
glimpse into the richness of Christian experience, ye 
generally finds itself forced to make do with a simply . 
bal approach: words and more words. 

Why that preoccupation with verbal express; 
When referring to Christianity, we commonly thin) 
the Word, be it written or spoken, as a metaphoric “s 
(an idea taken from the parable of the sower). Whe 
person hears or reads about Christ, the seed-thougk 
planted. From such a perspective, the more talk the 
about Christ, the more profitable the returns. The gr 
er the number of seeds, the greater the chances for « 
versions. 

That approach to evangelism suffers from a mis 
ception of the nature of the Word. The apostle J 
spoke of the Word as Christ himself: his persona: 
deity, and whole being. To witness, then, is to trans 
the person of Christ, the Word, through the var 
available media. 

Thus if I am courteous, I translate Christ through 
vehicle of thoughtful deed. If I publish new edition 
the Scriptures, I translate Christ through the vehicl: 
inspired Word. If I marry, I translate Christ through 
vehicle of loving spouse. If I sing, I translate Ck 
through the vehicle of lyrical worship. To witness i 
live the multidimensional, creative existence describe 
“abundant life” (in John 10:10b) openly, before: 
world. Verbally and nonverbally we are witnesses to: 
Word of God. 

In such a context, the Christian artist finds a welce 
abode. To paint, print, or sculpt becomes an act of v 
ship, a valid witness to the creating Word. The Chris: 
artist, in dynamic relationship with God, visualizes: 
relationship by presenting her or his own inner lifi 
paint, stone, or ink. This is not to say that a pain/ 
should be an oil-based tract, reducing art to propagat 
But it is to say that rendering the glory of a Christ-« 
tered life in artistic form is to “give an answer in love 
the hope which lies within us” to a world desperatel 
need of a hopeful answer. The cry in the wilderr 
then, in spite of the opposition it meets, is a cry of h 
and joy. 


ALLERY 
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Speaking God's Truth to 
a Corrupt Society 


by Bron Taylor 


n Jonah’s time, Assyria was not a pleasant neighbor. 
According to Daniel Luckenbill, “The Assyrians 
were part and parcel of the ancient Orient, and the 
ancient Oriental outlook upon the world was im- 
perialistic”’ Such ancient “manifest destiny” was 
rooted in the authority believed to be given them by their 
god: Assur for Assyria, Marduk for Babylon. 

Although imperialism in the Orient was always cruel, 
Babylon carried out its occupations in a somewhat be- 
nevolent manner (partly because of the Code of Hammu- 
rabi). But Assyria was a poor country, covetous of its 
neighbors. It plundered and taxed its victims with unpre- 
cedented ruthlessness, yet its greed remained unsatisfied. 
That Assyria was hated for its violence and greed more 
than other occupying nations of the period is clear from 
both Biblical and extra-Biblical sources. 

The prophet Nahum represents the feelings of Israel, 
and therefore of Jonah, about the Assyrian capital, Nine- 
veh: “Woe to the bloody city, All full of lies and booty— 
No end to the plunder! ... There is no assuaging your 
hurt, Your wound is grievous. . . For upon whom has not 
come Your unceasing evil?” (Nahum 3:1, 19). 

Babylonian sources relate similar feelings toward As- 
syria. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon and conqueror of 
Nineveh in 612 B.C., wrote, “I turned the hostile land 
into heaps and ruins ... The Assyrian who since distant 
days has ruled over the peoples and .. . had brought in- 
jury to the people. . . their yoke I threw off? 

The most damaging evidence of Assyrian ruthlessness 
comes from the records of Assyria itself. Tiglath-pileser I 
(c. 1100 B.C.) clearly planned world domination based 
on incredible savagery. No records exist of any Assyrian 
attempts to improve conditions of conquered nations. As- 
syrias kings were arrogant about their cruelty. Assur- 
nasirpal (c. 884 B.C.) bragged about cutting off the heads 
of the conquered, building a pillar out of their bodies, 
covering it with their skins, staking others on spikes 
around the pillar, and burning three thousand maidens 
and young men with fire. 

The record is clear. Assyria not only was accused of be- 
ing violent and covetous, but was proud of its violence. 
Although that characteristic of Nineveh is seldom 
emphasized, it must be recognized in order to understand 
the book of Jonah. Jonah was a reluctant messenger to 
Nineveh. 


Tue CALLING or JONAH 


PAUL TURNBAUGH 


Why did Jonah flee from his calling as a messenger? 
Jonah claimed the reason was that he had foreseen the 
pardon of Nineveh. Some interpreters take Jonah at his 
word, but several factors cast doubt on that claim. 
Jacques Ellul reminds us that Jonah was being sent alone 
to preach judgment to a conquering people. Since Assyria 
was a traditional foe of Israel, it is more likely that Jonah 
fled out of fear. It is extremely doubtful that Jonah anti- 
cipated any repentance and pardon of Nineveh. National 
repentance was unprecedented. The prophets never ex- 
pected to see all Israel repent, let alone an entire heathen 
nation including its rulers. 

John Calvin concluded that Jonah fled partly because 
of personal weakness, partly because of the novelty of the 
message, and partly because the task seemed impossible. 
Resistance to an impossibly threatening task, traditional 
with the classical prophets, undoubtedly played a part in 
Jonah’s flight. 


iven Assyria’s reputation for cruelty, it seems fair 
to conclude that Jonah’s flight resulted from fear, 
despair, and the nature of the intended message. 
The message Jonah was to proclaim was destruc- 
tion. Jonah cried against Nineveh, “Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown” (Jonah 3:4). No 
wonder Jonah assumed that God’s message would be un- 
popular with the Assyrians. The nature of God’s message 
to Nineveh suggests several things for us to consider. 

(1) God’s message ought to be free from “utilitarian” 
restrictions. Our primary concern does not have to be 
whether our action will be successful. We can dare what 
seems impossible. Obeying God, we do not have to worry 
about the result of our proclamation. The Word of God 
always attains its end (Isaiah 55:11). God’s compassion 
can overcome what rational people believe impossible. 
We need not fear either failure or reprisal. 

(2) God’s message is not particular to Israel. A theme 
often derived from the book of Jonah is that the call of 
Jonah to a non-Israelite nation is an innovation demon- 
strating that God is concerned for all peoples. Here, it is 
said, one clearly sees the universal enterprise of God. 
Such commentary is usually made without examining the 
specific kind of particularism that is broken in Jonah. 

It was within the prophetic tradition to announce on- 
coming disaster to Israel. The novelty of Jonah is that for 
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“It is relevant for the people of God to proclaim judgment on — 


5, 
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secular government structures for their social sins of violence, 


the first time God- announced impending judgment by 
directly confronting a secular (non-theocratic) state. 
That judgment was a consequence of the violent social 
sins of the Assyrian nation. 

The specific kind of particularism shattered in Jonah 
leads us to conclude: It is relevant for the people of God 
to proclaim judgment on secular government structures 
for their social sins of violence. The conclusion holds even 
if the structures are not theocentric. Today some argue 
that secular society at large is not to be the object of 
proclamation, but individual people are. To say that 
“Only if a society is Christian can one decry social evil” is 
to share Jonah’s “lack of vision,’ 

Nineveh did not know God. The message of Jonah 
clearly demonstrates that there is a place for proclama- 
tion to a secular society, a society which does not know 
Yahweh, the God of Israel. Yahweh will judge the na- 
tions for their social evils. The message of Yahweh has its 
own integrity. One does not first have to convert a society 
to the one true God in order to warn it of the judgment 
which is a consequence of God’s holiness and justice. 


hat was Nineveh’s response to the pro- 
claimed judgment? The national, corporate 
nature of Nineveh’s sin is clear from our dis- 
cussion of Assyria’s reputation. The judg- 
ment was for national sins, and all of Nine- 
veh “from the greatest to the least” repented. They re- 
pented as a people. The king and all his nobles repented, 
but went beyond setting a personal example; they sent 
out an edict demanding that the whole nation repent. 
The edict demanded that each person turn from “the vio- 
lence which is in their hands.’ That phrase links violence 
to social oppression and greed. It included more than 
cruelty to other nations. The specific sins of Nineveh were 
violence and oppression. 

Jacques Ellul concludes from his study of Jonah that 
pardon for social sin requires the repentance of both the 
government and the people (kings and nobles). There 
must be public, legal commitment to that repentance. By 
accepting its own condemnation, says Ellul, Nineveh 
“ceases in so doing to be Nineveh,’ 

Jonah, who could not forgive Nineveh of its violence, 
was angered at the pardon. God was patient but disap- 
pointed at such bigoted human response. It is clear that 
even God's messengers of judgment are called to love 
their enemy. We are expected to be open to the impos- 
sible: the repentance and pardon of the secular state. 

The book of Jonah has important things to say to any 
messenger of God. God’s messenger must not flee when 
the task seems impossible, or when proclamation imperils 
even his or her life. The messenger is called to resist hu- 
man tendencies of prejudice. He or she must root even 


the most dire proclamation of impending doom in 
compassion of God—in other words, must affirm ¢ 
God may relent if people repent. The messenger is ca) 
to share God’s hope for the salvation of all, prayingy 
repentance that leads to pardon. Ellul puts it like ¢ 
“Jonah’s task is ours, permanently. We must unceasini 
proclaim God’s curse and judgment on the city; but 
must also pray to God that it will not happen, that# 
will have pity.” 


he book of Jonah has something to say ab 

God’s message as well as God’s messenger, ' 

proclamation of judgment on societal sins of ' 

lence and oppression is legitimate and is dire¢ 

to the state as well as to the ordinary peoy 
Proclamation of judgment against a violent society ; 
its militarism was not new to the prophetic traditi 
Constantly the prophets protested violence (Amos 3° 
Micah 6:12; Isaiah 9:5). Jonah’s direct proclamation t 
non-theocratic, secular state was not the last time suc: 
protest would be delivered. One can hear the same the 
in the words of Jesus: “Those who live by the sword + 
die by the sword,’ 

A stark word of judgment is not the final aspec 
God's message to the nations. If nations repent of th 
violence, although he is not obligated to, God will f 
don them. He is “a gracious and compassionate Gi 
slow to anger and abundant in lovingkindness, and: 
who relents concerning calamity” (Jonah 4:2). 

We must realize that Nineveh is the world. Accord 
to Ellul, “this is the point of the whole story.” We m 
also realize that we, like the Ninevites, are corporat! 
responsible for the violence of our own nation. All Ni 
veh was condemned. God’s message is that all are resp 
sible. The whole nation was judged, even if some citiz 
had not participated directly in violence and oppressi 

The story of Nineveh is our story. World militi 
spending approaches 500 billion dollars annually, dire 
ly robbing the poor of resources they need to avert sti 
vation. The interface of violence and oppression was 
violence for which Nineveh was responsible. It is the 1 
lence for which we are responsible. 

The people of God are called to proclaim judgment 
all nations, including their own, who are complicit in. 
cycle of militarism and oppression. Jonah fled from t 
task. By the grace of God, let us not flee from ours. A: 
obey we have hope because, “Who knows, God may. 
turn and relent, and withdraw his burning anger, so t 
we shall not perish” (Jonah 3:9). [R] 
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DIA REVIEWS 


o Nukes is a film of last fall’s 
MUSE benefit concert at 
Madison Square Garden 
vith some other documentary 
on the theme. Musicians Unit- 
Safe Energy who performed 
the week of concerts included 
Browne, Crosby, Stills and 
oobie Brothers, John Hall, 
Raitt, Gil Scott-Heron, Carly 
ruce Springsteen, James Tay- 
Jesse Colin Young. The music 
hakes the film worthwhile. 
ladvantage a concert film has 
concert is the closeups of the 
ers faces. We were able to see 
‘aylor’s clear joy as he sang to 
imon and the audience. There 
loseups of Springsteen teasing 
lience before giving them one 
icore. And Jackson Browne’s 
ras actually visible under a 
-than-usual haircut. 

editing seemed uneven at times. 
era cut away in the middle of 
Browne's ‘Before the Deluge,’ 
the strongest anti-nuke songs 
while other songs were left 
rupted. 

backstage scenes added a 
and humorous touch, but they 
pmetimes awkwardly put to- 
One example was when the 
follows Graham Nash down a 
he says lamely, “I think I'll go 
Ralph Nader.” 

ne point in the movie a film is 
'that was made to prepare 
roops for their first nuclear 
chaplain with a cross on his 
explains the nuclear experi- 
) a group of young soldiers. He 
res an explosion as “a beautiful 
low ...a wonderful sight to 
as it ascends to the heavens.” 
ncludes, “There’s nothing to 
about, son. in a_ strange 
e of paternalism and religious 
ge meant to legitimate the un- 
ble. 

film clip is followed by a bed- 


side conversation with a man who 


actually witnessed an early blast. He 
says it was unbearably hot and all the 
bones of his hand were visible. He is 
now 44 years old and dying of leu- 
kemia. Official records of the test he 
witnessed were “lost” in a fire. At the 
time, he had felt “taken care of, pro- 
tected. ... You've got to trust your 
government.’ 

No Nukes is also spliced with con- 
versations with people on the streets 
airing their opinions for and against 
nuclear power. There is a man in a 
park who argues that the people in 
California, when asked, voted that 


“THE TIN DRUM 
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At the New York opening (L—R): John Hall, Jessie Colin Young, co-producer! 
directors; Julian Schlossberg and Danny Goldberg, Bonnie Raitt and Graham Nash. 


nuclear plants remain open. People 
should have what they want, he ar- 
gues. Never mind the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars pro-nuke cor- 
porations from outside the state 
poured into winning that election. 
There is a farmer who says that “no 
one should say they're for nuclear 
power unless they’re willing to have a 
plant built next door to them”—a sort 
of paraphrase of the Golden 
Rule, “Don’t wish something on your 
neighbor you wouldn't accept for 
yourself.” 

Some of the most effective songs are 
ones that have come out of the song- 
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writers own experience, like Gil 
Scott-Heron’s “We Almost Lost De- 
troit.” And closer to home for the Bay 
Area audience is Graham Nash’s “Bar- 
rels of Pain; a song about the nuclear 
waste dumped off the coast of San 
Francisco, which is now contaminat- 
ing local marine life. The same day I 
saw the No Nukes film there was a re- 
port on the radio about that San 
Francisco ocean pollution. When the 
station called the local authorities 
about the situation they got the usual 
downplaying of the damage but were 
also asked why they were interested. 
The authorities said, “We don’t really 
see that there’s a story here.” 

The fact that there is a story is what 
the No Nukes film is about. The con- 
cert format precludes the film’s mak- 
ing an airtight case for the anti-nu- 
clear movement but it does raise ques- 
tions as well as provide some great 
musical entertainment. 

The anti-nuke rally that culminat- 
ed the week’s concerts attracted 
250,000 people to Battery Park. 

The song ending the Garden con- 
cert segment was the Doobies’ “Takin’ 
It to the Streets.” I hope the film will 
go a long way in doing just that. 


Dross to Consume 


and Gold to Refine: 
Francis MacNutt's 
Tapes on Healing 


KARIN 
GRANBERG-MICHAELSON 


The Healing Ministry, by Francis 
MacNutt. Servant, 1976, five cassettes, 
$29.95. 


HESE SIX TALKS were de- 

signed for use as a training 

course for individuals, prayer 
groups, and parishes seeking instruc- 
tion on how to pray for healing. Mac- 
Nutt has authored two books on heal- 
ing: Healing and The Power to Heal. 
If you have read them, do not expect 
to discover a wealth of new material 
in these tapes. Perhaps the strongest 
aspect of the cassette series is that it 
powerfully proclaims the old, old 
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story of Jesus and his love. Through a 
variety of techniques, from outlining 
kinds and characteristics of healing, 
through using personal experiences 
from his own healing ministry and 
that of others, to facilitating a healing 
service at a conference, MacNutt 
shares his vibrant belief in the healing 
power of Christ. 

The first talk, “Four Kinds of Heal- 
ing.’ outlines spiritual, emotional, 
physical, and deliverance from evil 
spirits as the major areas of healing. 
MacNutt makes the point that people 
cannot love through will power. It is 
useless to tell people they should love 
each other and form community be- 
cause they cannot do it without the 
healing power of Christ which frees 
them from the hurts that bind them. 
MacNutt reinforces what persons in- 
volved in “whole person” health care 
see daily: that 80 to 90 percent of the 
patients doctors see are suffering from 
psychosomatic and psychogenic _ill- 
nesses (that is, spiritual and psycho- 
logical unrest produces physical 
symptoms). We are sick because of our 
inability to love and because we have 
not been loved. 

“Problems in the Healing Ministry,’ 
tape two, reflects a maturing process 
that is taking place within MacNutt 
and others in the charismatic healing 
ministries. It directly addresses the 
problems that occur when people are 
not healed. MacNutt does not believe 
that God wants to heal everyone at 
once. He does believe that prayer for 
healing usually results in some im- 
provement and doesn’t ordinarily 
cause harm. The major concern he ex- 
presses is that there must be improved 
pastoral care for those who experience 
guilt because they have prayed or 
been prayed for and have not been 
healed. These people need to know 
God's love. 

MacNutt uses the story of a young 
couple under the pastoral care of 
Graham Pulkingham. The woman 
had terminal cancer and was caught 
in a conflict between those who be- 
lieved that God wished to heal her 
and those who felt it was her time to 
die. Pulkingham had a clear sense that 
prayer for healing was not God’s will 
and counseled the couple accordingly. 
MacNutt shares the story to illustrate 
the importance of seeking to know the 
mind of Christ when we pray for 
healing. 


In the third talk, “Inner H 
MacNutt explains that as “¢} 
we have as great a need for loy 
food. Every experience is reco 
us like the growth rings on t 
though psychology has give 
means of unearthing and brir 
light those things which torme 
doesn’t have the power to hee 
Nutt finds that through prayer 
can reenter our experiences aj 
them. 

“The Power of Persistent Pr’ 
based on discoveries that Mach 
made since the writing of 
book. He gives the example | 
healing the blind man who 
saw people as moving trees; pr 
second time completed the 
MacNutt has learned that sony 
ings require repeated prayw 
hours, days, months, and year 
times, people are overcome : 
Spirit and healed instantly, in 
of the apostle Paul’s healing : 
sion. (His blindness required p: 
a later encounter.) Laying ha 
the one who is receiving pr. 
well as praying in tongues, mai 
tate healing, MacNutt believes 
ing in tongues, he says, can opy 
a release when we do not kne 
to pray, and as a deeper form ¢ 
donment to God’s Spirit th 
words and thoughts about wha 
son needs. MacNutt believes 
can pray for ourselves daily 
pect to see more healing ery 
lives. 

In the fifth talk, “Healing 
Power of God,’ MacNutt reiter 
need for the church to be inv: 
a healing ministry. He belie» 
Jesus is the one who saves a 
We who seek healing for ourse? 
others must be in submission: 
in Christ as we pray. Our ted 
listen and identify where ai 
God wants to use us as we prad 
Nutt believes that ordinary Cl 
can pray for healing because 
power of God's Spirit that live 

Finally, in “A Simple Way tt 
we experience the speaker as | 
a healing service for 8,000 pec: 
a television audience. This is N 
at his most compelling: as teac 
practitioner. The qualitie 
convince us are the fruits of thi 
so evident in his humor, com 
and down-to-earth simplicity, 


l things strike me about this 
s of tapes: the power of the 
pice to communicate feelings 
hat the written word cannot; 
that Servant asks you not to 
le the tapes for commercial 
| but encourages you to re- 
chem for friends; and maybe 
all, MacNutt’s powerful re- 
of God’s love for us—a love 
jinto our darkness like a sur- 
lpel and radiates the white- 
of healing throughout us. As 
riter wrote: “The flame 
hurt thee, I only design/ thy 
ronsume and thy gold to re- 
incis MacNutt’s greatest con- 
may be his ability to arouse 
d hunger both to know God’s 
to share it with those we 
er learned how to love. 


IANBERG-MICHAELSON does coun- 
Lutheran Social Services of Mon- 


ew Storm: 
usical Poets 


‘REDERIC BAUE 


Burnett, Truth Decay, Tako- 
7080 


Cockburn (pron. Coburn), 
in the Dragon’s Jaws, True 
N-37 


CENT RELEASES by two 

usical poets, T-Bone Bur- 
ett and Bruce Cockburn, 
special attention. Although 
and Cockburn are songwrit- 
stinctly different styles, they 
ich in common. Both have 
essful music careers for over a 
ut have embraced the Chris- 
h only within the past few 
hat faith has deepened and 
their vision. While integrat- 
* faith with their work, they 
eeply committed to the high- 
ic standards. 
ers unfamiliar with T-Bone 
; music should know that his 
sdits is impressive. His earlier 
ne Alpha Band, appeared in 
an’s Rolling Thunder Review, 


T-Bone Burnett in concert. 


and Burnett’s guitar and piano work 
is featured on Dylan’s Hard Rain al- 
bum. Burnett and Dylan have been 
closely associated, personally and pro- 
fessionally. It is interesting: to note 
that while both of them take the seri- 
ous approach to popular songwriting, 
Christianity has had a different im- 
pact upon each of them. Dylan has 
shifted over to a gospel bag in sound 
and substance; Burnett has stayed 
with the same artistic direction, but 
has established his criticism of society 
on a Scriptural base. Burnett’s songs 
have always been taken seriously by 
the literati of the music business. It is 
certain that broad popular acclaim is 
soon to follow. 

Musically, Truth Decay reflects T- 
Bone Burnett’s Texas country/rock 
background. It is a back-to-basics 
sound, an echo of that Carl Perkins- 
Buddy Holly-Jerry Lee Lewis era 
when both rock ’n’ roll and country 
music sprang from a common root. 
No lush Nashville strings for 
sweetener here. We hear instead a 
music of direct, earthy simplicity, per- 
fectly wedded to the words. 

Yet, though the words are direct 
and simple to the ear, they are com- 


plex to the heart. Burnett writes tough. 


He is objective, straightforward, con- 
frontive. T-Bone the popular song- 
writer gets the point across at the first 
hearing. T-Bone the poet layers the 
songs with symbols and double mean- 
ings. 


KEITH CRISS 


“T can’t sit by/ And let you believe 
their lies” is the first line of the first 
song, “Quicksand.” This sets the tone 
for the whole album, which exposes 
the rottenness of that which is uncriti- 
cally accepted as truth in our culture. 
The expose is devastating. But the 
singer feels compassion for the person 
sinking in the philosophical quicksand 
of our age; he sings, “I’ve been down 
that road before’ 

Having established his credentials 
and theme, the singer goes on to pro- 
ject upon his musical screen images of 
ennui and despair in human relation- 
ships. “Boomerang” is a tale of desire 
ending in murder; in “Drivin’ Wheel” 
the singer naively wishes for a love 
that is real and uncomplicated; in 
“Come Home” he is back in the 
honky-tonk, lamenting lost love and 
he is burned out: “an old lady walked 
up to me,/ tried to help me across the 
street.” 

The affirmative tone of “The Power 
of Love” tells us that there is an escape 
from the quicksand. When we hear 
the singer tell us that “the Power of 
Love is the Name of Names,/ It can 
make a dead man live; we know it 


BONE | 


can only be Christ of whom he sings. 
In the final song, the singer expresses 
his response to that Power: “I’m Com- 
in’ Home.’ 

While T-Bone Burnett stands as the 
prophet of doom, pointing around 
him to the sham of all he sees, Bruce 
Cockburn leaps as the prophet of 
glory, pointing upward to the vision 
above. Burnett paints a crushing pic- 
ture of fallen life; Cockburn describes 
a dazzling vision of redeemed life. 

Cockburn’s entire album dances, 
from the rapid bourree and delicate 
pirouette of the guitar music to the 
high fling of the lyrics. While he has a 
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style all his own, he can be compared 
with another Canadian, Joni 
Mitchell, in the jazz orientation of his 
music and the striking poetic quality 
of his writing. He is her equal in every 
respect. 

Cockburn’s is a supremely listen- 
able album; the production, perform- 
ances, and arrangements are as crisp 
as an autumn day in Ontario. The 
pace is rapid, but without haste. The 
artist is a brilliant acoustic guitar 
player, and he is at his best on this rec- 
ord, engaging in spirited instrumental 
dialog with a fine ensemble. 


Among the album credits, Cock- 
burn acknowledges the influence of 
Charles Williams, an English novelist 
of the Christian supernatural. How- 
ever, where Williams often chronicles 
the decay of the corrupted soul, Cock- 
burn instead sings the ecstatic song of 
a renewed person. 

The title cut, “Dancing in the Drag- 
on’s Jaws; reflects the wonder of 
people who can snap their fingers at 
things that terrify the rest of the 
world. “Wondering Where the Lions 
Are” continues to celebrate the rap- 
ture of the Christian under new- 
found grace. 

There is a startling visual quality to 
Bruce Cockburn’s writing, as in “In- 
candescent Blue;’ where he describes 
notes from a lone violin as sailing up 
through the overcast, then turning 
into white birds and ascending into 
the high twilight. And like the bird- 
notes, the redeemed will at the last 
Day also make their ascension. The 
last song relates the final ecstasy of the 
Christian’s departure. “We'll leave no 
footprints when we go,’ the poet tells 
us as he sees the last and ultimate 
dance heavenward. 
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History is being made. We are 
seeing the emergence of a dynamic 
Christian presence in the popular 
music field. This is The New Storm. It 
has been gathering force for ten years. 
With these 1980 releases, it begins to 
break. It is not characterized by musi- 
cal style, but by the gale-force wind of 
the Spirit of God. It will destroy trees 
with decayed roots and houses built 
upon sand. The New Storm will bring 
rain to a dry land. It will blow away 
the smog, tear open the sky, and give 
us a fresh glimpse of the heavens. 


FREDERIC BAUE, a guitarist/songwriter, 
holds a B.Mus. in classical guitar per- 
formance from Florida State University. 
He and his wife Jean presently live in St. 
Louis. where, as an M. Div. candidate at 
Concordia Seminary, he is preparing for 
the pastorate of the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. 


Both of the above albums are avail- 
able at Logos Bookstore in Berkeley. 


The Emerging 
Order 


NEIL DUDDY 


The Emerging Order: God in the Age 
of Scarcity by Jeremy Rifkin with Ted 
Howard. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1979, 
hardback, $9.95, 303 pp. 


E ARE NEARING the end 

of an epoch that stretches 

across half a millennium of 
history. The age of expansion, with 
faith in unlimited economic growth 
and the governing truths of science 
and technology, is about to give way 
to a new age of scarcity and economic 
contraction, an age so utterly differ- 
ent from our own that any serious at- 
tempt to give form and substance to it 
all but boggles the mind. 

“At the same time, we are in the 
early morning hours of a second Prot- 
estant reformation ...’ (from the in- 
troduction). 

Rifkin and Howard are members of 
the People’s Business Commission, a 
secular think-tank in Washington, 
D.C. As an institution devoted to ex- 
amining issues of importance to the 
future of American society, the com- 
mission is concerned about the world- 
wide drain of natural resources and its 
impact on the economy. The authors 


launched a research project to 
ate the potential influence 
charismatic-evangelical mover 
America’s misuses of nature’s r 
es. The result is a book that suy 
even its authors. Without comp 
ing their assessment of our pld 
crisis, they see hope in a CI 
spiritual renewal. 

The Emerging Order first t 
readers to understand that the 
oped nations emphasis on cont 
economic growth is a “black 
that has already sucked up a m 
of the world’s critical nonren; 
resources. Overproduction ana 
consumption are mutually depe 
and both now must be severeg 
tailed in order to stave off ecc 
disaster. The book then offers, 
prisingly hopeful scenario for 
ture, in which the charismatic 
gelical movement generates a1 
spiritual awakening that provi 
liberating force and covenant 
necessary for economic reorier 
The reader builds up some con: 
in the authors’ scenario whe: 
discuss the impact of Biblical 
on economic shifts during the 
mation, American Revolut 
War, and Civil War. Today th 
ating force and covenant visio 
be founded on a new applicas 
the “cultural mandate” in Ger 
which God commissioned hum 
to have dominion over the eéd 

Rifkin and Howard belie 
Reformation theologian John 
unknowingly determined the « 
ter of the economy in the 165 
17th centuries in its shift from 
eval to modern principles. @ 
teaching on the “election of be} 
produced an unforeseen imp 
the working forces. The m 
worker generally produced ena 
meet the day’s needs, was a lo: 
sumer, and believed that se 
was evidenced by _participat 
church sacraments. Calvin’s di 
of “election; however, taugl 
salvation was evidenced by mo) 
ritual observation. The chief « 
of the elect believer, Calvir 
would be to apply every mover 
waking energy for the glory o 
Because most people spend the» 
time working, Calvin’s emphas 
erated the so-called “Protestan 
ethic.” Thus theology shaped a 
ful economic transformatior 


f one’s work was designed to 
od, and the range of market- 
mmodities was guided by 
morality. 
utilitarian developments bas- 
jproducer-consumer relations 
int that the objectives of pro- 
oved from the glorification 
o pleasure and profit. Those 
tian goals, in turn, led high 
tion societies to the speedy 
ion of natural resources. 
thors are not doomsayers, 
er are they interested in the 
ild persuasion. Their presen- 
diminishing resources is hard 
ff as hyperbole or exaggera- 
fkin and Howard are con- 
at a strong reorganization of 
technologies, upon which 
ow rests, will soon become a 
necessity. When the neces- 
mes really pressing, society 
two models to choose from: 
sition of totalitarian control, 
tual revival that creates mor- 
ring from within. The success 
model depends on control- 
reins of science and technol- 


uthors suggest that authori- 
tion would attempt to pump 
aggering economy and inad- 

speed up the decline. They 
second model, a spiritual re- 
ith the power and impact of 
rmation, which would result 
iomic transformation. Al- 
hey provide interesting data 
ng this second possibility, one 
t the writers are coaxing an 
eliable draft horse from pas- 
plow and hoping for the best. 
gin with, they describe the 
of evangelical revival on 
in history and then broadly 
the charismatic-evangelical 
mt today. There have been 
jor evangelical revivals in 
|: one in the 1740s, another in 
ls. Both served as catalysts for 
»cial upheavals that followed. 
First Great Awakening in- 
early resistance to British 
tion and was a primary cata- 
he American Revolution. The 
also generated energies that 
to establish a new and inde- 
- American economy. The Sec- 
2at Awakening spawned “be- 
ce societies,” the abolition and 
“movements, and contributed 


heavily to the transition from an 
agrarian to an industrial economy. 

Rifkin and Howard believe that a 
new charismatic-evangelical revival is 
in its beginning stages. They also per- 
ceive the rudiments of a new interpre- 
tation of God’s cultural mandate: “Be 
fruitful and multiply and fill the earth 
and subdue it; and have dominion 
... (Genesis 1:28). That new under- 
standing teaches that “anything that 
exploits or harms God’s creation is 
sinful and an act of rebellion against 
God himself? Conversely, righteous- 
ness includes maintaining God’s ecol- 
ogy and conserving his creation. If 
that new view becomes a serious and 
active part of the charismatic-evan- 
gelical revival, it may spark a refor- 
mation strong enough to reorient our 
use of natural resources and usher in 
another economic transformation. 
Natural resources would then be used 
with discretion, coupled with social 
emphases on sharing, cooperation, 
and sacrifice. 

Most social scientists, however, 
have assigned the charismatic-evan- 
gelical constituency to the status of a 
permanent fringe group. They have 
forgotten the effects of the first and 
second Great Awakenings, and refuse 
to acknowledge the growing strength 
of the charismatic-evangelical infra- 
structure. (For example, the New York 
Times listed Woodward and Bern- 
stein’s Final Days as 1976's bestseller, 
whereas, in fact, Billy Graham’s An- 
gels outsold secular nonfiction.) 

Rifkin and Howard, on the other 
hand, present statistics to demonstrate 
the growth of the Christian subcul- 
ture. Significant gains are being made 
by Christian radio and TV stations, 
evangelistic organizations, Christian 
publishers, Christian communities, 
benevolent organizations, and the 
Christian school movement. The last 
section of the book therefore urges 
Christians to adopt new applications 
of the Biblical notions of work and 
conservation of God's creation. 

Clearly, the nature of the problem 
requires a Christian contribution of 
action, experimentation, and even risk 
in exercising authority over the “prin- 
cipalities and powers” that exploit our 
Father’s creation. Yet a revival based 
on Biblical stewardship may or may 
not occur. There are still choices to be 
made by the Christian community 
which will determine the answer to 


that question. The authors point out 
that a totalitarian scenario could still 
emerge within a pseudo-Christian 
framework. A “revival” that attempt- 
ed to baptize: current producer/con- 
sumer relationships and maintain an 
economically privileged status for the 
U.S. could become a breeding ground 
for fascism. 

Rifkin and Howard are our counse- 
lors. Their book addresses us as mem- 
bers of the charismatic-evangelical 
movement. It tells us about ourselves 
and offers an agenda of doctrine and 
action for our consideration. It is rare 
for secular analysts to consider the 
contributions and potential of the 
Christian community with openness 
and respect. These two have given us 
their honest-hearted regard; we 
should return the favor. 


For further information write to: The 
People’s Business Commission; 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W.; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 


NeIL Duppy is a director of the Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the SCP. 


The Culture 
of Narcissism 


BRENT SHORT 


The Culture of Narcissism: American 
Life in an Age of Diminishing Expec- 
tations, by Christopher Lasch. Nor- 
ton, 1979, cloth, $11.95; Warner, 1979, 
paper, $2.95. 


ITH A SENSE of impend- 
ing doom, Christopher 
Lasch traces the disintegra- 
tion of American culture in The Cul- 
ture of Narcissism. Lasch, a history 
professor at the University of Roches- 
ter, essentially sees the once rugged 
and resourceful American as the pres- 
ent anxiety-ridden “psychological 
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man” of our times, in a search for 
meaning disguised in “the pursuit of 
happiness to the dead end of a pre- 
occupation with the self?) The con- 
temporary climate is not religious; it’s 
therapeutic. People today hunger not 
for personal salvation, but, as Lasch 
puts it, for “the feeling, the momen- 
tary illusion of personal well-being, 
health, and psychic security.” 

What has brought us to this point is 
“the despair of a society that cannot 


face the future’’ The future appears. 


troubled and uncertain, threatening a 
crisis of capitalism and economic 
stagnation. “Storm warnings, por- 
tents, hints of catastrophe haunt our 
times.’ Lasch goes on to state, “Nar- 
cissism appears realistically to repre- 
sent the best way of coping with the 
tensions and anxieties of modern life.” 
That narcissism has fallen with par- 
ticularly devastating effect on the 
family. “The modern parent’s attempt 
to make children loved and wanted 
does not conceal our underlying cool- 
ness and the remoteness of those who 
have little to pass on to the next gen- 
eration and who in any case give pri- 
ority to their own right of self-fulfill- 
ment. ... The ideology of personal 
growth’ typifies the “therapeutic age” 
in which we live. After the political 
turmoil of the 60s, Americans, having 
no hope of improving their lives in 
any ways that matter, have convinced 
themselves that what does matter is 
psychic self-improvement. 

Human beings have always been 
egocentric. That self-centeredness was 
symbolized by mythology’s Narcissus, 
who gazed into a pool and was in- 
fatuated by his own reflection. Lasch 
insists, however, that the new narcis- 
sism derives from specific changes in 
our society and culture. In human po- 
tential movements, “growth” has be- 
come a euphemism for survival. Ad- 
vertisers create “pseudo needs” to pro- 
mote the cult of consumption. Politics 
has degenerated into what Lasch calls 
“politics of spectacle.” 

Politicians and administrators have 
no other aim than to sell their leader- 
ship to the public, “depriving them- 
selves of intellectual standards by 
which to define the goals of specific 
policies or to evaluate success or fail- 
ure. Governments with their propa- 
ganda are no longer concerned with 
truth, but with the sound of truth. 
Celebrities are admired for no other 


reason than their being well known. 
Educators, fearing an “elitist” label, 
have compromised intellectual excel- 
lence. College athletics has become a 
farm system for the pros and the en- 
tertainment industry. Sports in gen- 
eral has lost the sense of play that once 
provided a sense of renewal. 

History has been trivialized by be- 
ing equated with “outmoded styles of 
consumption, discarded fashions and 
attitudes, people today resent[ing] 
anyone who draws on the past in seri- 
ous discussions of contemporary con- 
ditions or attempts to use the past as a 
standard by which to judge the pres- 
ent.” And, finally, the paternalism of 
welfare liberalism has evolved with 
new forms of social control in which 
people are robbed of moral responsi- 
bility, initiative, and confidence. The 
new narcissist, “dependent on the 
state, the corporation, and other bu- 
reaucracies,’ no longer finds joy or 
meaning in personal relations or 
work. “Atrophy of older traditions of 
self-help has eroded competence in 
one area after another.” 

The attempt to critique something 
as vast and varied as the American 
culture by one concept (narcissism) 
may be doomed from the start. The 
Culture of Narcissism, compiled from 
previous essays by the author, tends to 


KEITH Criss 


be disjointed and its argy 
strained at points. Lasch’s tho; 
going analysis of America’s pp 
pation with itself is, however, 
lenting. His book forces us toy 
our “progress” by standards; 
than our own vanity. 


BRENT SHORT is a student at Bowliny 
State U. in Ohio. 


LETTERS 


Bolles 


I really benefited from the « 
of the interview with Richard! 
Bolles on work planning (Mar 
ril) and I liked the style as welll 
myself preaching Bolles’s word 
frequently argued that a 21-yy 
woman is perfectly free to ct 
career if she tends to do so. The 
ment conveniently overlooks t 
that our society has spent 2! 
marking her ballot for her. Soci: 
controlled not merely her alter 
but her motivation to choose: 

The “brief biography” on 
Kosinski was a classic ... 

And having viewed and fF 
group discussions for five we 
“Whatever Happened to the | 
Race?” I appreciated the insi 
critique of that series. 

Robin W 
Burlinga 


Poetry Issue 


I receive multiple inquirie 
poets who want to know how tol 
to print and Walt Hearn’s 
answers. the questions better the 
It also gives them some example: 
poetry, which may have mo 
force. 

I am sad about Radix’s ff 
plight. You people are suck 
friends; I am praying for the sur 
the magazine. 


Lui 
Whee: 
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ote to thank you for your 
: issue. It was very cour- 
ou to “blow” a whole issue 
y! And much _ appreciat- 


oing your Poetry Rejection 

vor by denying him the op- 

of “rejecting redemptively” 
Hope he appreciates it. 

Hannah Main 

Victoria, B.C. 

Canada 


uch enjoyed the latest issue 

Thank you for the way Walt 

oems remind us that laugh- 

roper name for children of 
ise. 

Bruce Allen 

Newberg, OR 


t finished looking over the 
try issue (May-June). Tre- 
One of the most thorough 
is of the subject I’ve ever 
ad it all the way through, 
*t even like poetry. 
Noel Becchetti 
Downers Grove, IL 


tulations to you and the 
what you are up to in Radix! 
find it a very great source of 
on—along with the ever- 
financial frustrations. It 
s if a good deal is happening 
ay Area in Christian witness 
poetry. Walt Hearn’s “How 
Poet Tell?” should stimulate 
ivity among Christian poets 
e intelligence in the activity. 
teemed former student, Ed 
, sent me with shy pride a 
hat issue of Radix. Congratu- 
» you and to Ed on finding 
er. It was exciting to watch 
*k when he was in college, 
poet-growth since then has 
ontinuing joy. 

al magazines, Walt said, 
‘so little poetry.” True, and 
seems to be diminishing in 
them. But if more people, a 
», who care about poetry, 
rite frequent notes to editors 
g what the editors do use, 


might the magazine situation change 
dramatically? 

Many Americans, many Christians, 
want to write poetry and to publish 
their poetry, but they’re not so ready 
to be exuberant audiences for others’ 
poetry. Wide reading, listening, 
reacting. responding will always pre- 
cede significant writing. 

Elva McAllaster 
Professor of English 
Greenville College 
Greenville, IL 


I was kind of surprised—and that 
does not mean disappointed—at the 
lack of actual Christian language (i.e., 
words) in the collection of Christian 
poets presented in Radix. I liked the 
fact that they felt their Christianity 
made their poetics Christian. That’s 
healthy. I do think, however, that 
Christian language can also be used in 
a vital and straightforward way—if it 
is organic and has integrity, i.e., is ex- 
periential. Thanks again for your 
good efforts in behalf of Christian 
poetics. 

Ed Zahniser 
Shepherdstown, WV 


I have just received my copy of the 
May-June Radix. You folks did a won- 
derful job putting it all together. 
Great writing and great insight. I 
mostly just wanted to tell you that the 
magazine as a whole did a lot to lift 
my spirits; my wife and I experienced 
an immediate sense of community as 
we read through the issue. After years 
of mincing words with poets whose 
main purpose was to find a formula 
that might yield recognition, it was 
good to find so many contemporaries 
interested only in doing the best work 
they could as they sought to express 
and/or discover truth. 

Scott Cairns 
Bowling Green, OH 


The June issue is quite splendid! 
Your “portraits” of the poets were 
very thoughtfully done. 

So, thank you again, dear Poetry 
Rejection Editor. You've certainly 
helped me in my “vocation.” 

Jane Perry 
Berkeley, CA 


Your inclusion of my poem helped 
to deepen my sense of myself as a 
poet. It was such a joy to read about 
the struggles and successes of other 
poets. Since then I have been more 
willing to share my verses with others, 
even reading one in front of my 
church on Sunday. 

Daniel Pannebaker 
Red Bank, NJ 


I was encouraged by the recent 
Radix issue on poetry. I am at times 
uncertain as to where and how poets 
can express themselves within today’s 
church. At times, the church can seem 
to be so restrictive and uninspiring, 
somewhat more like a busy shopping 
mall than a mysterious jungle teeming 
with life and wonder. 

D.H. Chamberlain 
Community Christian Church 
Sunnyvale, CA 


Everson 


Thank you for the rich fare of Cliff 
Ross's interview with William Ever- 
son (May-June)—for the marvelous 
probing of the poetic vocation as 
Everson experiences it. Bill affirms so 
magnificently, lucidly, and authorita- 
tively what so many other poets of his 
stature downplay or deny today: the 
mystical content of poetry and the di- 
vine calling of the poet. When he de- 
fines and elaborates on terms espe- 
cially important to his poetics—time 
and eternity, the numinous, encount- 
er, witness, displacement, rupture, 
violence—you feel your mind stretch- 
ing. 

I think Ross’s pursuit of Everson’s 
equation of poet and prophet espe- 
cially thought-provoking. It seems so 
crucial and far-ranging in import that 
I wish Ross had pushed it further or 
might make it the subject of another 
interview. Everson is a great poet who 
cuts into the soul with a prophet’s 
knife and sees with the mystic’s eyes. I 
hope your interview gets wide cir- 
culation and the steep appreciation it 
deserves. As a priest, literary critic, 
and English professor, I applaud and 
thank both you and Everson. 

Robert J. Brophy 
California State U. 
Long Beach, CA 
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I enjoyed reading the Radix inter- 
view with William Everson. As usual 
Everson makes clear the distinction 
between the fact of his poetry and the 
fact of his Christianity. It’s plain, 
however, that despite every good in- 
tention your reviewer fails to grasp 
the essence of that important distinc- 
tion. 

The truth remains that art and reli- 
gion, having such different roles to 
play, rarely coincide in human exper- 
ience, and to hope or even wish for 
such a coincidence, or to feel that a 
“calling” for one should necessarily 
lead to the successful practice or un- 
derstanding of the other, is to court 
disappointment. Poets such as Ever- 
son are the “rare and lovely” excep- 
tion to that rule. 

John Martin 
Black Sparrow Press 
Santa Barbara, CA 


Of special interest in “Conversation 
with William Everson” was the dis- 
cussion on time, institutionalization, 
modernism, and conversion in rela- 
tion to poetry. Poets, students, and 
critics should find the interview stim- 
ulating and rewarding. The general 
public might be intimidated at first; it 
is somewhat recondite, without being 
esoteric. 

In 1954 or ’55 I bought for only 
$3.00 a hardback biography of Kateri 
Tekakwitha of the Mohawks, who 
was recently beatified by Pope John 
II. The book contained Brebeauf’s lul- 
laby for the Christ Child as well as a 
Mohawk poem. Poetry is where you 
find it, and I find it in the lives of the 
saints and now in the pages of ‘your 
fine magazine with its poems and 
short biographies. Thank you, too, for 
“Cathedral” by Luci Shaw, whose 
work I had never read, nor did I even 
know her name. 

The photos of Bill Everson are 
great, not to mention his handpress! It 
has been many years since I’ve seen 
him in the flesh; now I can contem- 
plate him in the beard! 

Thanks again for the magazine, 
and may it prosper. 

Mary Fabilli 
Berkeley, CA 
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HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 
{aE RRR NIA RT SRN 


Excerpts from a Meditation 


ulers of my people, you who lead my 
people have led them astray; those 
who are led by you will be swal- 
lowed up. You stand proudly and 
say: “We have made a covenant 
with death; we have our bombs; 
when the overwhelming scourge 
comes, it will not touch us; we have our shelters, our 
first-strike weapons. 

Should not a people consult their God? ... My 
people, do not listen to those who say: “It will be well 
with you! No evil will come to you!” I did not send 
them. . 

Your land is full of Idols—mines, factories, research 
labs, assembly plants, arsenals—all given to the de- 
struction of my people. In truth, you bow down to the 
work of your hands; in these you trust... . 

Woe to you who build your homes by unrighteous- 
ness; who furnish your factories by injustice; who 
make others serve you and do not give them just wages. 

Woe to you statesmen who decree iniquitous decrees 
and lawmakers who write oppression. Woe to you 
judges who acquit the rich for a bribe and deprive the 
poor of their rights. 

Woe to you newspeople who call good evil and evil 
good; woe to you clerics who put darkness for light 
and light for darkness. Woe to you scholars who are 
wise in your own eyes. 

Woe to those who rely on thermonuclear weapons, 
who trust in their power and in the numbers of them 
stockpiled. 

Your weapons will hurl you away, O Strong Ones. 
Because you would not look to the Lord, your cove- 
nant with death is accomplished. When the scourge 
passes, you will be beaten down by it... . 


* * * 


The land is desert until the Spirit of the Lord is 
poured out from on high. Then justice shall dwell in 
the wilderness and the result will be peace and trust 
forever. Then you will convert missiles into tractors, 
bombs into trains and trucks; nations shall not lift up 
bombers against nations; neither shall they learn war 
anymore. They shall not hurt or destroy in all the 
world for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord. 

People can build houses and live in them, plant gar- 
dens and eat of their fruits. They shall not labor in 
vain or bear children for calamity... . Violence will be 
heard no more in your land nor devastation nor 
destruction. . 

Fear not, for I have redeemed you. I have called you 
by name—you are mine! 


—Elizabeth McAlister 


ELIZABETH MCALISTER is amember of Jonah House, acommu- 
nity in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


E’RE GRATEFUL to Marguerite and Thee 

Smith for the work they ve put into this issue. We’ 
originally asked Marguerite to do an article on their mar 
riage and it soon became obvious that Thee should b 
involved in writing it as well. Then because of the differ. 
ences in their styles it seemed there should be two articles: 
(p.8 ). While not many of us may actually be involved in 
an interracial marriage, most of us are concerned with 
racism, relationships, and what difference being a Chris 
tian makes in a fallen world. 

Marguerite is also responsible for the interview with 
Motlalepula Chabaku (p.17). She did the interview at thisi 
years EWC conference in Saratoga Springs, New York, 
where she represented Radix. 

Our hope in all this, as people living out the results of 
the Fall, is that there was a “second Adam.” Because of the 
Incarnation, our fallenness does not need to control oun 
lives. We have reprinted something from Thomas Merton 
on that theme (p. 3 ). 

One aspect of the meaning of the Incarnation is that we# 
can come to know Christ personally . Singer Maria Mul-! 
daur shares her recent discovery of this with us in an in- 
terview (p.5). 

“The Wise” (p.32) is written by William Everson, who 
was interviewed in our recent poetry issue. 

We hope you have a meaningful holiday season. 
—Sharon Gallagher and the Radix sta 
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he 
econd Adam 


by 
Thomas Merton 


ll that can be said about human beings being 

made in the image and likeness of God and 

therefore being made for union with God is in- 

complete and indeed remains meaningless 

for Christians until we see it in its proper orientation—to the 
Person of the Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ. 

The whole theology of the redemption, of our super- 
natural vocation as children of God, is summed up by the 
apostle Paul in his parallel between Adam and Christ: Adam 
the first man, the natural head of the human race, and Christ 
the new Adam, the spiritual Head of regenerated and spirit- 
ualized humanity. But it is not enough, either, to reduce that 
parallel to such an obviously oversimplified statement: first 
Adam—second Adam. To say no more would be to imply, as 
preachers so often imply, that Adam was, so to speak, a “first 
attempt’ that failed, and that the Lord was compelled to 
make good his first “failure” with a second attempt which 
succeeded, and which would not even have been necessary 
if the first had not failed. In this view, Christ would be in 
every sense second’ to Adam, except, of course, for the fact 
that he is God. He would be, in other words, an “after- 
thought.” 

That is by no means the view taken in the New Testament. 
Quite apart from the speculative argument that divides 
scholastic theologians on the question whether there would 
have been an Incarnation if Adam had not sinned, the New 
Testament writers clearly see Adam as completely subordi- 
nated and secondary to Christ, from the very beginning. 
Adam points to Christ. Adam without Christ is meaningless. 
The church fathers look at the whole economy of our re- 
demption from the point of view of eternity and therefore 
they see it all as one integrated whole, centered on Christ. 
Creation itself is oriented to Christ. Without him, it makes 
no real sense in the actual order of things. Everything, past, 
present, and future, is contained in him who is the “Alpha 
and the Omega, the beginning and the end” (Apocalypse, 
21:6); 

Adam’s subordination to Christ is clear, because Adam is a 
Scriptural “type” or prophetic “figure”of Christ, and it is a 
law of Biblical exegesis that the types in Scripture derive all 
their meaning and value from the antitype to which they 
refer. Adam is therefore entirely subordinated to Christ, and 
without Christ Adam has no function and no meaning in 
Scripture. Without Jesus, Adam is merely the beginning ofa 
story that wanders off inconclusively into nothing. 

Not only is Christ the term and fulfillment of creation, but 
he is also its source and its beginning. The far ends of time 
meet in his hands. He contains all extremes within himself. 
He who told the Jews, “Amen, Amen I say to you, before 
Abraham came to be, I am,” (John 8:58) might just as well 
have said: “before Adam came to be, Iam.” He is therefore 
not only the giver of a new life in the place of that which 
Adam ruined for us,but he is also the giver of the life which 
Adam received at the very first from the breath of God. 

All human beings were united in Adam. All were “one 
image’ of God in Adam. “Adam is in us all.” We all sinned in 
Adam. Adam is saved and redeemed in us all. What does all 
that mean? 


It means simply, as Bernard of Clairvoux says, that crea- 
tion in the image of God (ad imaginem) constituted all of us as 
created “copies” of the Word who is the eternal and un- 
created Image of the Father. The potentiality in the human 
soul which makes human beings capable of being drawn to 
God is nothing else than a capacity to become more and 
more like the Word of God and thus to participate in God’s 
own vision of himself. Gregory of Nyssa says, “The whole of 
human nature, from the first man to the last, is but one image 
of Him Who is.” When Adam was created in the image and 
likeness of God, we all were created in him, with a nature 
capable of being conformed to the Word of God. Therefore 
Adam, who contains all human nature in himself, and is 
therefore “humanity,” is created in the image of the Image of 
God, who has already decided, from all eternity, to become 
man in Jesus Christ. 

Hence in his very creation, Adam is a representation of 
Christ who is to come. And we too, from the very moment 
we come into existence, are potential representations of 
Christ simply because we possess the human nature which 
was created in him and was assumed by him in the Incarna- 
tion, saved by him on the cross, and glorified by him in his 
ascension. 

We are not used to the perspectives that enabled the 
church fathers and the New Testament writers to see the 
mysterious co-penetration of all these realities in the one 
great reality of the Person of Christ. Consequently, without 
a certain schematization, we cannot grasp their meaning. 

Let us begin by reminding ourselves of the great problem 
which has to be solved by our redemption. Adam, created to 
live in God, to share the wisdom and peace of God, lost the 
life for which he had been created in God’s image. Once that 
union with God was lost, he had no way of regaining it by his 
own powers. Yet he could not be entirely happy left to his 
own nature since, in concrete fact his nature, made in the 
image of God, cannot rest except in the likeness of the divine 
Word. 


n order to return to God, humankind had need of a 

Mediator—One who would unite in himself the na- 

ture of God and the nature of man, reestablishing in 

himself most perfectly the communion of God and 
humankind. Jesus Christ is that mediator. Evidently his 
mediation extends to more than our redemption on the 
cross. By his death on the cross, Jesus bridged the gap that 
had been placed between God and human beings by sin. 
That was enough, no doubt, to reestablish human nature in 
the state of union with God which had once been the privi- 
lege of Adam. But if we look closer, we find that Adam 
himself has need of a mediator. How else could he bridge 
that abyss, no less deep than the abyss of sin, which sepa- 
rates the created from the uncreated, the contingent from 
the Absolute, human nature from the divine nature? 

In answering this question,the New Testament tells us 
that Christ is not only a mediator in the sense that he 
obtained the pardon of our sins. Even before Adam existed, 
Christ was already a cosmic mediator. All things were cre- 
ated in him and by him and for him. . . . 

The whole character of the creation was determined by 
the fact that God was to become human and dwell in the 


midst of his own creation. Creation is therefore not 
established fact into which the Word will come and fit 
self as best he can at the appointed time. Creation is c> 
and sustained in him and by him. And when he enters i 
he will simply make clear the fact that he is already, aa 
always been, the center and the life and the meanir 
universe that exists only by his will.To us, no doubt, t 
seems very strange, because all the Gospel narratives: 
Incarnation suggest that God enters into his own worr 
stranger and an alien. But that is because we have ou 
peculiar ideas of proprietorship and possession. 

The hiddenness, the unobtrusiveness, the simplic 
Christ as Man are simply another manifestation of th) 
plicity, unobtrusiveness and hiddenness of God hi: 
living and acting in the world. God seems to us to be Ht 
not merely because of his infinite distance from us bv 
because of his nearness to us. He is closer to us than we: 
ourselves and that is why we do not notice him. It is I! 
for us to see him than for us to see our own eyes. We c: 
our eyes at least in a mirror. Christ, the “light who er 
ens every person coming into this world,” is a light wha 
do not see, but which enables us to see. “In the begi 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the: 
was God . . . All things were made through him, and 
out him was made nothing that was made. In him we 
and the life was the light of men, and the light shi: 
darkness and the darkness grasped it not” (John 1:1-5) 


Adapted from The New Man (Farrar, Straus & Co., 1961). 


An Interview with 


Maria Muldaur 


on Her Conversion and New Gospel Album 


(From the liner notes to Gospel Nights) 


This is a singer in touch with the 
source 

Of Rhythm and Blues and Country 
and Western and Rock and Roll. 
Of Otis Redding and Hank 
Williams and Elvis Presley. 

Al Green and the Stanley Brothers. . . 
In a world in which people put 

their lives in boxes 

—Spirit and Beast and Leisure 

and Work and Faith and 

Reason— 

That never touch, 

This is music that is connected. 


T-Bone Burnett 


Photographs by KEITH W. CRISS 


After getting a copy of Maria Muldaur’s vibrant new gos- 
pel album and finding out that she had recently become a 
Christian, I interviewed her in her woodsy Marin (North- 
ern California) home. We did the interview in a small 
room filled with the albums, tapes and photos that docu- 
ment her musical history. The album, Gospel Nights, will 
be reviewed in an upcoming issue of Radix. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


RADIX: Were you raised with any kind of church back- 
ground? 

MULDAUR: Yes, I was raised Roman Catholic. When I was 
a little girl there was a picture of Jesus over my bed. 

My grandmother would tell me stories about Jesus before 
my nap. She instilled a love of the Lord in me. I felt that he 
was always looking over my right shoulder and that my 
guardian angel was looking over my left shoulder. I can 
picture myself walking down the street having conversations 
with either the Lord or my guardian angel. I took the whole 
thing — confession and communion — really seriously until I 
was a teenager. 


Ot 


R: What happened then? 

M.M.: As my love life picked up it got harder to go to 
confession. I was no longer saying “I disobeyed my mother 
three times.” It got to be a game of going to the priests who 
had the most lenient confessions. The Irish priests were the 
toughest; the Italians were more lenient. But if you had a 
really sordid, juicy confession you’d go to a Puerto Rican 
neighborhood where the priest barely understood you 
anyway. 

Also I was getting involved in the bohemian scene in 
Greenwich Village and began asking questions like why 
couldn't I wear a little peasant scarf to church instead of a big 
hat? Did God really care about that? I think the nuns were 
getting tired of my questions. 

R: When did you first get involved in music? 

M.M.: I had an all-female group in high school. We were 
even offered a recording contract but my mother was against 
it; she didn’t want me doing rock and roll. 

Then for a while rock and roll was co-opted by people like 
Fabian and Pat Boone and I started getting into every kind of 
roots music: blues, gospel, bluegrass and the Appalachian 
white country sound that is also gospel-oriented. All those 
kinds of music were happening in Greenwich Village at that 
time and I began hanging out with people like Mimi and 
Dick Farina and Doc Watson. Then I went on to play with 


the Jim Kweskin Jug Band for six years, before going; 
way. 

R: What was it like for you when your first solo alby 
“Midnight at the Oasis” became an international hit) 
M.M.: It really threw me for a loop. Instead of just 
creative person, part of a musical family, I had | 
making all sorts of executive decisions. As a woman ¢ 
up when I did, I was totally unprepared for that. It w; 
knowing I wouldn't have to go on welfare with my d; 
but it was very lonely suddenly being responsible - 
very visible career. 

R: At what point did you again start thinking abor 
relationship with God? 

M.M.: It was when my daughter was involved in ane 
car accident. I sat outside the operating room whe 
geons were putting tiny pieces of my daughter’s ski 
together, and words from Bob Dylan’s newly release 
Train Coming ran through my head audibly and w 
word. It was as if 'd memorized them. The line “Wk 
gonna wake up?” came through especially loud and ¢ 
challenged me to reexamine my priorities. 

I spent those seven hours of surgery, the most traur 
my life, praying and “listening” to Dylan’s new son: 
daughter was completely healed and within weeks ws 
to her mischievous self. 

Someone gave me a Bible which I began reading 
about a month later I accompanied my producer to: 
pentecostal church in L.A. where I went forward du’ 
alter call to receive Christ. In a back room full o: 
people who'd also come forward an old black womar 
up and laid hands on me. At that point I began speakir 
unknown language. It felt as if a tube of light was r 
from my head to my toes and back up out of my vocali 
R: Did you know what was happening? 

M.M.: Notat the time. Later someone explained tom 
was speaking in a supernatural language given to com 
cate directly from my heart to God. 

No one ever mentioned the term born again to me: 
time, but I walked out of that church feeling brand | 
was looking at the world as if a veil had been lifted fr 
eyes. 

R: How did your new gospel album happen? 

M.M.: I'd always done gospel numbers as part of * 
because no matter what kind of funky bar you’re in, 
music somehow elevates the energy another notch. 
ways loved gospel and had favorite songs I’'d been cz 
around for years that I wanted to perform. Some or 
were songs I'd learned from Doc Watson’s family iny 
Carolina where I'd learned to play the fiddle years beft 
I thought, wouldn't it be great to do a gospel evening! 

There’s a small club in L.A. called Lambo’s that fé 
non-rock and roll type concerts. I'd already done a 
night there and when I talked to them about doing a: 
night they were interested. We got together the Cha 
Brothers, whom I knew from the old Newport Folk F 
days, to help with the black gospel numbers and the} 
Sisters, three women from Texas, to work with me. 
white southern gospel. 

The band included my friends Steven Soles, David! 
field, and Ron Tutt, a former drummer for Elvis whom 
while he was working with the Jerry Garcia band. 


did the concert after only three rehearsals, but after 

ing a sound check Takoma Records decided to record it. 

yore intuitive than rehearsed. I’m amazed at some of the 

David Mansfield did on the fiddle when I listen to that 

2. 

its becoming a Christian affected your performing? 

.: Yes. After a few months with the Lord I began to 

ie that I didn’t need to be on alcohol or drugs to be loose 

roovy. Now I can boogie harder without drugs and it’s 
-al me having fun. 

h really great praying together before rehearsal instead 

irting cocaine. So much more got done because we had 
cus and purpose and that was a refreshing change. It 

azing that we could all even fit on that tiny stage. We 
}| that it was because we all left our egos at home. 


‘ you have any problems with doing some of your old 
trial? 

y.: Yes. But frankly I was tired of singing “Can You Feel 
Leg? a long time before becoming a Christian. I was 
ired of having reporters ask me how it feels to be a sex 
ol in rock and roll. 

1a woman, I'm alive, I like men. But I want it to be ina 
hy wholesome way. I was thinking this long before my 
stian orientation, but that gives it added fuel. 

ant to do songs that talk about a positive aspect of love. I 
i: mean it’s got to be all happy face. If it’s genuine sadness 
genuine grief over a broken love affair, fine. But so much 
fnusic is gimmicky and vindictive. 

’s “You did me dirty — well, honey, two can play at this 
p. Or in the country music field, it’s a never-ending 
m of illicit triangles, all kinds of sordid messes. The 


ir big boom in popular music is about the first 10 minutes 


totally physically-oriented relationship that takes place 
: isco dance floor. “O Baby, when I saw you, I just had to 
: you, unh unh.” That’s a bore too. 
ne kind of songs I love are old soul and Motown songs — 
jmi Tyrell/Marvin Gaye stuff—where they talk about 
pride they felt in their relationship. They were going to 
d together against all odds in songs like “Ain't No Moun- 
\High Enough” or “Hold on to This Unchanging Love.” 
ng that picky, though, makes it hard sometimes to find 
material. 
Yow did the people you work with react to your con- 
ion? 
A.: Well, I hadn't planned to go out and announce my 
istianity. But as I was touring in Europe, especially 
n I was in Ireland, people started asking me questions 
at it. I think it may have been because Dylan’s album had 
‘come out over there. When they asked I just told the 
h. I noticed my manager getting a little uncomfortable 
) it. I think he was afraid it might damage my career in 
e way. 
‘seems like it’s okay to stand up and say that you re gay or 
xual or that you love cocaine. Saying that you love the 
d is supposed to be embarrassing. 
found that kind of thinking funny. I thought, well, I can't 
gine how this could hurt my career but if it does I'll just 
it. That hasn’t happened, though. My conversion has 
made me stronger. 
could never have gone through what I have in the past 
-, with the general record industry slump, for example, if 
dn’t found this new energy in my life. 


R: Do you think there's a reason why so many musicians 
seem to be becoming Christians recently? 

M.M.: Yes, I think God has a reason. A lot of people who 
aren t even Christians have the uneasy feeling that the end 
times might be right around the corner. Ifthat’s true that the 
end times are near, then wed have to expect that God’s 
spirit will be poured out on all flesh as the Bible says and a lot 
of people will convert. 

I've always felt that music is one of the special arts; its main 
purpose is to spread light and joy to people on earth. Maybe 
the Lord needs to get as many instruments as possible tuned 
up right now. [R] 


—— 


RACISM AS A FAMILY ILLNESS 


Part 1:Marguerite Judson Smith/ Part 2: Theophus Smith 


RACISM AS A FAMILY ILLNESS, PARTI 


he avenue of trees was cool and green, but the car 
was closing in on me. The huge Lincoln shrank and 
pushed at my sides. I longed to stroll away, up the 
mile of street, and escape from Ruth’s plaguing 
questions about my upcoming marriage. I was developing 
claustrophobia around her. Perhaps extra pressure that day 
brought out a new answer to her question, “Why are you 
marrying Thee?” From deep inside I responded, “Maybe 
‘cause God can’t find me a white boy.” I fled the car and 


avoided Ruth for awhile. After a few months I bri 
relationship; my decision was made and Ruth’s e 
dissuade me were aggravating. 

For years the memory of that conversation would: 
for a few uncomfortable moments. I would look aska: 
submerge it again. Only in the last half-year have I be 
to recognize the storehouse of racism behind my co: 
After seven years of marriage I can begin to see I 
fabric of American racism, appropriated and adapter 
proud WASP mother, was accepted and used by m 
racism believed that marrying a black man was an exy 


fe, my failure as an adequate white person—failure 
jleged even by God who couldn’t “find me a white 


hing parallel to that racist strand was a perception 
le beginning of our relationship that Thee Smith 
br Theophus, shortened by his Dad from Theophilus 
r and Acts) and I were bearing Christian testimony 
sthe ruler of this world. The destructive divisions 
| black and white, Jew and Greek, male and female 
irong. They were perpetuated by sin. Racial habits in 
a have to be carefully learned by children and youth, 
faintained by adults. We knew that such divisions 
polished in the body of Christ—abolished enough to 
harriage possible. 


Hope 


rame a Christian in 1971, out of a college burn-out 
joholic fog. For six months after my baptism I read 
ae Song of Songs” every day. Slowly I apprehended 
it the Lord of the universe was saying those things to 
\d loved me. If God loved me, then I must be lovable. 
utching need of male affirmation dissipated and I 
y relationship with Thee with a new sense of over- 


ew Thee fairly well before my conversion. We had 
png talks and many parties together but we had never 
about God. When I did become a Christian I asked 
y he had never said anything about the Lord. He had 
ping through a grim time, he explained, and the only 
he could give me was to listen. 

in we did come together it was through a prayer vigil. 
yent hours talking about the Lord, hunting out 
es, praying together. Our relationship with the Lord 
> pivot in our relationship with each other. 
encountered immediate family disagreement. My 
rs claims of liberality wore thin; my grandmother 
brited me when we set the wedding date. I decided 
send invitations to aunts, uncles, etc., because I did 
nt to repeat endlessly the same conversations about 
rriage. 

ing our engagement I think I was using the expected 
racism in my family to sweep me clear of the family 
.. Lsee young people using new religious groups witha 
' purpose: a larger system than their family (e.g., a 
ay offer the safety from which to assert their freedom. 
case the stereotypes of interracial relationships would 
o make a break from an upperclass system. 

m't claim to have thought this out at the time. It 
ed, as so much racism does, at the subliminal level of 
signals and expectations. I suggest it now as an expla- 
for some of my pigheadedness eight years ago. 

e's family was also upset. There was pressure for him 
el home alone for Christmas. Based on our previous 
yn about my family—it was none or both of us—we 
together for Christmas vacation to Atlanta. One of 
‘cousins was engaged to a white boy and the season’s 
as that the two white folks would get together and go 
It was an understandable reaction. 

as when we walked hand-in-hand, doing our Christ- 


mas shopping, that I finally realized people were staring at 
us. It was when older black men leeered at me that I began to 
understand the stereotypes. It was when Thee’s Dad was ina 
panic about our visit to a suburb of Atlanta that I glimpsed 
the threat of physical violence. 

We pressed on. Some of our willingness to press on was 
ignorance; we didn’t know the depth of racism in the country 
or in ourselves. A large portion of our willingness, however, 
moving concurrently, was God’s grace to contravene “the 
traditions of men.” This was borne out in the wedding itself. 


The Gift Received 


We had no money when we married; everything came from 
the Christian community. Christian friends in Europe sent 
us a cash gift during the winter which provided rings, wed- 
ding dress, license, and trousseau. In April, friends from the 
Catholic charismatic prayer group to which we belonged 
gathered to discuss wedding plans. They took on the recep- 
tion as their responsibility and provided hundreds of fancy 
homemade cookies in addition to renting a hall, providing 
decorations and flowers, and giving a large wedding shower. 
ur independent Baptist church supported us. The 
pastor had expected — he told us later— some ob- 
jections to our marriage from the Maryland congre- 
gation. He preached a lively sermon on the Lord’s 
response to Aaron and Miriam’s objections to Moses’ inter- 
racial marriage (it included leprosy which turned the victim 
whiter-than-white; God definitely has a sense of humor). But 
there was no opposition; rather, we received support. One 
family from the church provided the wedding cake. Another 
provided punch for over 200 guests. 

Friends from college also pitched in. One woman organ- 
ized squads of students to collect roses on the day of our 
wedding: They were so successful in the drive that the roses 
overran the vases and were laid on all the window sills of the 
church. Someone else made bouquets and boutonnieres. 
There was another huge shower. Ww 

It was, without a doubt, the best wedding I have ever 
been to. Even putting aside my own delight in marrying 
Thee, the wedding day was memorable as a gift from the 
Christian community. My family would not support us; 
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t 
a 


Thee’s family was barely reconciled to our marriage before it 
happened. It was the body of Christ who concretely demon- 
strated their love and support. Many details of the day wove 
a tapestry of God’s love for us. In this gentle love there was 
also great strength: the declaration that in Christ the barriers 
between black and white are overcome. 


Working It Out 


It's funny how fairy tales always end on the wedding day. 
At most one finds a sentence or two about “happily ever 
after.” We have been married seven years and have one 
daughter, age two and a half. I finished my college degree: 
Thee and I went through seminary together. Now we're in 
Berkeley while he pursues a doctorate in theology and I 
exercise my gifts in various ways. Running (sometimes 
lightly, sometimes heavily) through the normal hassles of 
marriage is the fact of our being interracial. 

Sometimes we hardly notice the tension. That is espe- 
cially true here in Berkeley, where most folks are too 
“aware” to let on if they are startled by our appearance. 

Sometimes we wonder why the only apartments still avail- 
able are ones we would not live in—as happened in Virginia 
and Maryland—the nice, affordable ones are suddenly filled 
when we arrive. Life on the west coast is easier, but we had 


~~ 


e same merry-go-round in a Bay Area suburb and got an 
artment only when the rental agent was black. 
Churches have various levels of awareness. I remember 
one of the first Sundays in a new area, gathered ‘round the 
coffeepot, where a new friend made conversation. asked 
if we had any difficulties as an interracial family I re- 
sponded “Oh, yes,” She was astonished. “Really?” she asked 
from the Coie of a. 95-percent white congregation, ina 
community easily separated from the 40-percent unemploy- 
ment figure for blacks ten years younger than she. 

It’s hard to fault her—seven years ago I was just about as 
ignorant of racism in America as she. But one of the most 


important symptoms of the illness in our culture is 
ignorance. We do not see the members of another 
group. Either we do not see them at all (“the in 
people”), or we do not see what their life is like, or we 
see the connection between white affluence and_ 
people's poverty. It makes us uncomfortable to see, 

we pretend the other people do not exist or that th! 
totally responsible for the problems. We blame the vi 


Freedom Year 


he summer of 1976 was a turning point for m 

were in Atlanta while I was doing clinical pz 

education, an intense training in counselim 

self-examination required by our seminary, 
alcoholism unit of a Georgia hospital. We were living: 
basement rooms of Thee’s family’s home in the subw: 
Atlanta. Thee found a job painting houses for the sur 
That summer is full of vivid images. 

I cut my long flowing hair. Since my conversion I haw 
grow from pixie cut to the middle of my back. On aw 
relatives in Albany, Georgia, I was embarrassed bya’ 
black girl’s admiration of my loose hair. Her face dee 
the near adoration of “white beauty.” I did not ws 
participate in that system and did not know how to avo» 
was embarrassed by my whiteness. 

I was the only white person on the bus from @ 
Heights to downtown Atlanta. It was odd, peculiar, 
ing, embarrassing. But one morning I recognized the t! 
tion in my own heart as I changed from the suburban | 
the bus which took me to the hospital. I went from mis 
to majority while walking one block. By the time I bo: 
the second bus, I belonged to the power block. On tha 
white folks were going to prestigious jobs and black! 
were going to clean houses. I could relax not only beca: 
a numerical transition (an understandable reaction) bv 
cause I could resume my position of power. Unders: 
able, but sin nevertheless: I was making myself comfo» 
in the perpetuation of hurtful systems. 

Thee and I made an attempt at recreation one Satu 
As we traveled 50 miles from Atlanta to Lake Spivey,. 
with two young white men began to pass us. They sl! 
down and kept pace with us. I accelerated; they acceler 
I slowed down; they slowed down. Finally I slowed 
mph. They laughed, gestured, and drove off. 

The day did not resume its calm. When we arrived < 
lake and went out in a canoe, we were circled several ‘ 
by a speed boat. The waves generated did not overtur 
but the message was obvious. . 

The one clear spot in the summer was a weekend togy 


_ in the Christian structure of Marriage Encounter. The: 


was divided between presentations by three couples 
communication limited to the individual couples atter 
the weekend. Our discussions came to focus on beir 
interracial couple. Apart from pressure and with sup 
from the temporary community—simply on the gro 
that we were married—we examined our sense of calli: 
an interracial family. “, 

We talked about signs during our engagement: we tz 
about Scriptural passages: we reflected on what we had. 
through in the more blatant racism of Georgia. We car 
see not only that it was distressing to us but that 1 
prejudice was wrong. 


ord Jesus has called us, and we have chosen, to live 
ove for each other in Christian covenant knowing 

ulture objects. After three years of marriage we 
more experience with what it means in this country 
racial. After the Marriage Encounter weekend we 
ja stronger sense of calling to bear our testimony 


t About the Children? 


hildren of interracial families catch the flack long 
ulthood. The parents choose to marry, having some 
hat to expect. The children encounter the force of 
its unrefined form at the hands of other children. 


: pick up the ambiguities and contrary messages in 
srican culture about racial identity. They try out 
ial attitudes on each other. 

ped my daughter off at nursery school a few months 
rtly after she began attending the school. One four- 
boy came forward eagerly to meet her at the door; 
ul hug turned into tousling her hair with comments 
appy head.” I was startled and asked if he didn’t 
sir hair was alike — both curly. The child scoffed and 
, no, his hair was curly, hers was nappy. 

nded myself of advice I read while pregnant: treat 
mments calmly, explain and correct with a light 
aid to the young boy, “Yes, your hair has more curls 
sina, and Ereina has more curls than that little boy 
z to another child]. Everyone is different and that’s 
kes life so interesting.” I turned to one of the aides 
standing by silently and made conversation about 
for the day. 

‘ncounter, when Ereina was just two years old, was 
‘thought. The four-year-old had already ingested 
American culture to realize that media models of 
argely consist of straighter hair than he had; he 
e wanted it but he derided it. The longing and 


resentment concentrated on the “high yellow” was already 
operating. 

Each person faces rejection in this fallen world. When a 
culture operates with racial problems, people face categori- 
cal rejection against which they have very little defense. My 
responsibility to my daughter is both to protect her and to 
enable her to know her true worth, contrary to cultural 
messages. In the end, I have found the strongest defense to 
be the Lord and the community of faith. 


Treasure and Idols 


At the beginning of the momentous summer of 1976, my 
mother informed me that she was planning to sell the silver, 
crystal, and china which had been in her family for several 
generations. The reason she gave for her action was a desire 
to prevent the family inheritance from passing to the chil- 
dren Thee and I might have. It was a declaration that, in 
principle, the child of an interracial marriage should not 
receive the fruits of the family labor. The person, in herself 
or himself, is unworthy. 

It was something deeper too. There is a rejection, operat- 
ing in private matters such as ours and in broad principles 
such as job discrimination, which prevents certain people 
from receiving the mantle of power. 

Those family heirlooms were a symbol to me of blue 
blood. The right to rule. Manifest destiny. I have to struggle 
with my own habits of pride. The gospel of Christ demon- 
strates that God scatters those who are proud and exalts 
those who are humble. In the Incarnation, and in the Judg- 
ment, God fills the hungry with good things and sends the 
rich away empty. 

Which side will I stand on? Do I really want to put prideful 
trust in family idols? When I see the consequences of racism, 
when I see the systematic abuse of power, why do I still want 
to identify with the abusers by owning heirlooms? It may be 
habit, it may be “natural,” but the Lord offers a way out, and 


through, the problem. 


Recovery 


he first step in recovery for us has been recognition 

of the problem. Perhaps it sounds too obvious, but 

it was pretty easy for me to think that most of 

America’s racial problems were created—and 
solved—in the 1960s. 


Recognition 


I have become willing to look at the culture. The present 
new decade began with an old story. White police officers 
accused of killing a black man in Miami were acquitted in 
January 1980. Economic problems which put greater weight 
on minorities than on caucasians seem only tangential to the 
culture which called the same unemployment rate for whites 
“The Great Depression.” 

I have become willing to look at myself. Through conversa- 
tion, reading,and prayer I have learned to analyze my ac- 
tions beginning eight years ago when I thought I was free 
from racism just because I despised the Ku Klux Klan. I have 
looked at the racist myths of the culture and found them in 
myself. 


1] 


It is necessary to act on what I see. When I recognize the 
racism in myself, I must then decide: (1) if I am ready to 
counteract it and (2) how to counteract it. 

After we moved to Berkeley, while cleaning house one 
day, I had a moment of painful clarity. The old myth which 
states “what is good in a black is the result of white blood 
while what is bad is the result of black blood” was not as alien 
to me as I had thought. I had been assuming Thee was an 
intellectual because he had the benefit of white educational 
institutions. My still-functioning stereotypes did not allow 
for “black intellectuals,” and yet here was Thee: he was black 
and he was an intellectual. Therefore, the category did exist. 
The black intellectual. 

I ruminated on it for several days and then apologized to 
Thee for belittling him with my conceptions. We talked 
about the source of the stereotype, and he pointed out the 
analogy between attributing his gifts to “white institutions” 
and attributing them to “white blood.” 


Support 


We have received varying amounts of support from the 
church. We have found people who are unaware of racism as 
a system in America becoming very involved in helping us as 
that system impinges on our lives. 

The loving support we received from several communities 
in Annapolis, Maryland, seven years ago was repeated by 
another congregation in Sunnyvale, California, two years 
ago. After I talked about the “family heirlooms” problem ina 
small Bible study group I received a visit from two of the 
members at my home. One shared her conviction that God’s 
love comes to us through our family, but when family mem- 
bers shortcircuit the love, God channels it through someone 
else. They were offering themselves as channels of God’s 
love as we prepared for the birth of our first child. 

They helped me finish a baby quilt. They worked with me 
on a picture for the nursery. They organized members of the 
congregation to bring dinner to our home for two weeks after 
Ereina was born. They supported us in our daily encounter 
with racism. They allowed the grace of God to move through 
us. They acted on God’s call to serve those who are con- 
sidered “strangers” in our country. 

Some are called to be prophets. They declare by word and 
deed the holy redeeming love of God. They confront us with 
our sin by declaring the nature of God. I usually hear them 
most clearly after they have been martyred. They show me 
the need for change. 

I have known people who are servants. They have car- 
ried the love of God in their hearts and demonstrated that 
love by the work of their hands. As they have stood by us 
they have lived the words of Scripture: in Christ there is 
neither black nor white, Jew nor Greek, male nor female. 


The Call 


very marriage has the potential of declaring the grace 

of God in the unity of two people as “one flesh.” For 

any couple to succeed is a sign of glory. The mutual 

giving, the laying down of one’s life, the balance of 

intimacy and freedom—all of these habits contribute to a 
healthy marriage. 

Yet the Lord has added something to our marriage. God 

has called us to show forth, to ourselves and to those around 


us, that the dividing wall of hostility has been broken d¢ 
that Christ has abolished, in his own flesh, the rules w 
divide us (Ephesians 2). . 

Shortly after we were married, the Lord gave me anir 
which elucidates the claims of unity in Christ declare 
Ephesians 2. Thee and I had an argument and were in, 
uncomfortable stage of not speaking. How does one r 
past the chasm created by anger? As we were lyin; 
opposite sides of the bed, it seemed as though the | 
Jesus lay between us. We could meet together in Chris; 
would not be able to meet together apart from Christ. 

At the time, the image conveyed the enabling love of} 
for forgiveness. It also demonstrated the promise of any, 
tionship empowered by Christ—the people are joiner 
gether in the reconciliation of the cross. There was 
another layer to the image: black and white are bro 
together in Christ. Black does not become white, nor ; 
white become black. The peace which is the gift of| 
allows the full humanity—gifts, talents, glory—of eacht 
son. 

Our daughter is named “Ereina Christin,” which we: 
from “peace of Christ” in Greek. The name of our child 
declaration, again, that in Christ we are reconciled. 

Sometimes I see the awesomeness of what God is c: 
through us and I am afraid. How can God expect so mut 
us? All God asks of us is that we live by divine grace, dd 
day. It is enough for us that we live by God’s grace. It i 
Lord who will accomplish the divine purpose in and thre 
our lives. 

M. JUDSON SMITH is a graduate of Virginia Theological Semr 
now living in Berkeley. She is an active member of the Episs 
Church through which she conducts worship services in locx 
tirement homes. Over the last two years Marguerite has dor 
search, writing and speaking for the Spiritual Counterfeits Pre 


RACISM AS FAMILY ILLNESS, PART II 


Racism is not a dying phenomenon in American life . . 
Robert Blauner, Racial Oppression in America (N 
Harper & Row, 1972), p. 149. 


rom the beginning, the Biblical symbols for mar? 

informed our courtship and life together. Our 

intimate friends can recall how ardently we 
pressed our love in religious imagery. 


Christian Context 


For these seven years we have envisioned our marria: 
a mystical and vital union “in Christ.” Yet, increasingly, 
union has seemed to exclude a fully conscious awareness 
the marriage is interracial. Surely this is because we ° 
married in the United States—in Annapolis, Marylan: 
fact, formerly a busy American slave port; and also bec 
we were married in 1973, only six years after all state: 
prohibiting interracial marriage had been declared ur 
stitutional. Those facts are part of the social context in w 
we began our life together, explicitly as a Chri 
marriage. 

I would not be misunderstood here. Marguerite « 
have never believed that there was anything non-Chri 
about our interracial relationship. It is simply that the s 
of Christian community around us encouraged us discr: 
to ignore racial differences. That “benign neglect” (we’ 


e in the Lord) was proffered as a way to achieve true love, 
ce, harmony, transcendence, and so on. We now discern 
t such a perspective is profoundly deceived: as I will show 
'r, itis a form of unrecognized racism. 
n the other hand, we do not now regard the interracial 
ension as the primary ground of the marriage. After all is 
and done, we are married essentially because we love 
h other as two specially attracted persons. And, as I 
‘gested earlier, the Christian depth of our marriage has 
best claim for its being an enduring dynamic. For us, this 
ans that the theology we live is one where Jesus Christ is 
e way —the way to our full and mutual humanity as 
ing and knowing persons. 


hat is clearly indicated here is our commitment to 
\ristian spirituality as a way toward fully human person- 
od, for each of us individually and for both of us as mar- 
ge partners. Our becoming fully human means to us that 
: become authentically Christian. Yet, precisely because 
» have invested so much of the marriage with this intensive 
irituality, it is crucial that we also live out a theology of 
1carnation’: a fully human, embodied theology. Both the 
] humanity and the full divinity of Christ are our model 
re, for in him dwelt the fullness of the Godhead bodily” 
olossians 2:9). . 
This means that as Christians we need to pay particular 
ention to how our spirituality is incarnate throughout our 
ecific human existence. That need is especially pressing 
Jay, when the deeply human dimensions of our lives — 
ysical, psychological, social, and cultural—receive so 
any powerful and transforming influences. Looking back 

our first few years together, I now perceive that Mar- 
erite and I unconsciously repudiated the interracial, inter- 
hnic, and intercultural aspects of the marriage. 


e were in flight away from those realities, 
because we pursued a deficient ideal of love. 
It was not that we rejected each other racially 
(not explicitly). But more precisely, we lived a 
eology of love which did not take seriously the love- 
yrthiness of racial differences. The mandate of love is a life 


which celebrates not only Marguerite’s white (Anglo-Irish) 
womanhood and my own black (Afro-American) manhood, 
but also the added beauty and mixed vitality which arises 
when the two of us join together explicitly as persons who are 
racially different. 

Here, we have come to see, is the poisonous heart of 
racism: that racial differences are not love-worthy in them- 
selves, neither by us nor by God, but instead must be 
eradicated — whether by genocide or by integration (assimi- 
lation) or just by ignoring them. Yet over the past few years 
the Lord has persuaded us toward a genuinely nonracist 
gospel. This gospel is a good news about the ethnically 
incarnate nature of our spiritual life together. The good news 
is this: God in Christ values and delights in the specifically 
interracial character of our marriage. 


Jesus’ Ethnicity 


Such good news supports the specific value of inter- 
cultural occurrences in any given relationship. My claim for 
the divine delight is supported theologically by the cross- 
cultural diversity of “who Jesus Christ is for us today.” For 
centuries, Jesus has been apprehended beyond his original 
presentation as a Jewish messiah. The original ethnic iden- 
tity of this Jesus as Savior has undergone a series of expan- 
sions and variations. It is not so much that each non-Jewish 
group has accommodated the inalienable ethnicity of Jesus. 
Instead, the unity of the Christ spirit has been richly and 
diversely inherited by various ethnic families. “The nations 
shall bless themselves in him, and in him shall they glory” 
(Jeremiah 4: 2). 

This spiritual inheritance or transmission has been ef- 
fected in many ways, some authentic and others false or even 
demonic. But even where false (e.g., Jesus as a blond idol), 
most ethnocentric variations have proceeded according to 
the Jewish precedent: Jesus as ethnic messiah empowers our 
religious belief in order to save (heal, restore) our particular 
ethnic humanity. 

Even the “universal” Jesus was apprehended through 
particular cultures, and was only thereby experienced as 
redeeming “universal” humanity. In actual experience (e.g., 
missions, conversions) there is no ethnically neutral Jesus. 
What is decisive is whether a particular cultural apprehen- 
sion of Jesus is pro-human— beyond the often narrow range 
of human types who are socially valued in a given time and 
place. This decisive criterion has certainly been operative in 
the black religious experience. The suspect missionary 
transmission to black slaves and freedpersons of a “white 
Jesus” was genuinely transcended, only because the slaves 
apprehended a pro-human spirituality at the core of it all. 


Jesus Pro-humanity 


oday the dominance of the white ethnic Jesus(es) 

has been overtaken by a plurality of ethnic mes- 

siahs. (This is analogous to the Gentile takeover of 

Jesus first as a Jewish messiah.) Thus, “who Jesus 
Christ is for us today” has itself become an_inter- 
racial, interethnic, and intercultural diversity. “Peoples’ 
messiah’ is perhaps a best kind of unity-in-diversity designa- 
tion for this more fully pro-human Jesus. 
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This greater pro-humanity in our theological apprehen- 
sion of Jesus concerns Marguerite and myself, as well as 
other interracial and intercultural relationships. The fully 
pro-human Jesus supports and celebrates our interracial 
marriage, because it is in complete harmony with the multi- 
cultural richness of who Jesus Christ is for us, all of us, today. 

These theological affirmations are important for answer- 
ing the following question: How are we saved (healed, re- 
stored) from the cultural disease of racism? So far, the 
answer clearly points to grounding our spirituality in human 
fullness and authenticity. This kind of question and answer is 
crucial for Christians and other persons who seek to live 
their lives through a pro-human spirituality. The question 
has been critical for Marguerite and me because of the 
following reality: Racism as a cultural disease has become 
racism as our family illness, the illness of a fundamentally 
loving, Christian family. 

As partners in a loving interracial marriage, we have had 
every incentive to transcend racism. Yet it has not only 
persisted around us but has also infected our relationships. 
We no longer feel guilty or afraid about facing that fact. Our 
openness and freedom to pursue healing proceeds from the 
recognition that we are not at fault. In fact, no one is guilty 
for contracting a destructive disease. And that’s what racism 
is —a cultural disease endemic to American society, and not 
only endemic but also epidemic (we catch it in varying 
degrees, willy-nilly). 

The real malignancy of this disease of culture shows up 
with special clarity in an interracial family like ours, where 
the motivation endures to overcome every barrier to genu- 
ine love. This virulence of racism is demonstrated by its 
ability to persist despite deliberate religious or personal 
motivations. We, at least, have found that religious and 
personal convictions neither prevent nor totally cure our 
own participation in racism. As with most virulent diseases, 
where neither prevention nor once-for-all cures are realiz- 
able, a process of gradual recovery is prescribed. 

Marguerite and I have engaged in this ongoing recovery 
from racism in various ways: religious life, personal and 
group counseling, social activism. We are deeply concerned 
not only to understand racism as a disease of our culture, but 
also to recover from racism as our own family illness. That 
ongoing, in-process recovery is the story we have to tell 
here. But, of course, the story begins with our discovery of 
definite symptoms that forced us to a diagnosis of what we 
finally perceived to be our own internal affliction, as well as 
something contagious from outside the marriage. 


Recovery Begins At Home 


It has always struck me, when I have allowed myself to be 
nosy enough to be struck by other people’s private lives and 
when I have the heart to ignore the pathology inherent in 
such hook-ups, that in many ways the Black man who moves 
beyond the quest for hi-yaller (light-skinned black) and 
hooks up with a gray lady (white woman) awakens sooner to 
the fact that he is indeed Black . . .—Toni Cade in The 
Black Woman, an anthology (N.Y.: Mentor, 1970), p. 238. 

I can more authentically continue by speaking directly 
from my own perspective and experience, the perspective of 
the black man in a loving, interracial family. I stress the 


descriptive word loving here, in contrast to the culty 
stereotype “pathological.” And next, I stress not the ¢ 
ture’s externally oppressive stereotyping, but instead » 
own internal imagery for interracial couples as “inheren 
pathological.” 

After two or three years of marriage I discovered a curi¢ 
fact. The feelings which I experienced every time I s 
another interracial couple had not been transformed, 
even moderated, by my own involvement in such a relatic 
ship. The sensations of physical repugnance, social scand 
and sexual excitation were just as immediate and overpow 
ing for me as ever — if not more so. I had expected. . . we 
as one might reasonably anticipate, I had simply assum 
that by virtue of being interracially married, I would grow 
view other such couples as normal and healthfully attract 
persons. On the contrary, the specter of pathology | 
haunted me to this day. 

What is this experience that happens to me when I view 
racially different couple on the street? I used to unce 
sciously assume that most of the other couples were racia 
attracted by way of sexual lust and licentiousness. They we 
breaking the social taboo in order to add thrill to an affair. | 
the other hand, Marguerite and I were really motivated! 
romantic and familial love, pure and simple. It took me t1 
or three years to think beyond that kind of unaww 
prejudice. 


t some point it became clear to me that my p* 
judgment of the other couples was beginning: 
backfire on my own relationship with Margueri: 
I could not go on presuming my own “innocene 
from sexual and social pathology without granting that sop 
percentage of other interracial couples were likewise 
tracted for reasons of healthy human love. As I judged t 
others, so was I limiting myself. I was never so prejudiciah 
to believe that Marguerite and I alone, among all the ott! 
interracial couples we encountered, were healthy lovers. . 

Sooner or later the prejudicial viewing of other coup: 
impacted my own self-image. I began to doubt the integr: 
of my love for Marguerite. Perhaps I too was fundamenta: 
attracted to her as a white woman, as a “sex taboo” for a ble: 
man, and only secondarily attracted to the unique pers: 
she is. Now I see how those doubts were symptomatic: 
racism as an invading virus or a debilitating contagion. But 
the time, those negatives felt like psychological insights a: 
cultural revelations into “the hidden truth,” and “the bas: 
of our relationship. Absurd, but how infectious. Any su 
compulsive reasons for my attraction to Marguerite, as o¢ 
white woman among others, have long ago been supersed: 
by the genuineness and persistence of our commitment! 
one another as whole persons. 

Only later did I begin to discern what happens wher 
view racially different couples walking down the street. Fi’ 
of all, I do not see the real persons as human individua 
Instead, something like a screen or a filter closes down ov: 
my mind, and the couple becomes a cluster of symbols: 
messages. There are messages like: “Don’t miss us,” “Bett 
look again,” “This is hot stuff!” Or, “Disgusting,” “Nasty 
“Repulsive.” Or, “We are really the beautiful people,” a: 
so on. Sometimes I exult in the sexual vitality or rac 
mystique of their images. Sometimes I fantasize perversic 


bsessions. But rarely does my vision break through the 
r of racial stereotyping so that I can see the human 
sons walking there. 

e real persons might as well not be there at all. Their 
sence usually functions as merely an occasion for my 
d to generate or replay its own racial and sexual thought- 
ulses. Since a significant sector of my thought life is 
inated by the effects of racism, I am often mentally 
ped into living out a whole experience without engaging 
eal human beings whom I meet. 
nfected by racism, my mind annihilates certain people 
rcho-spiritual genocide?) and replaces them with sets of 
bolic impulses. But after three years of that kind of 
hological distortion, I realized something worse. The 
ary factor in my prejudicial viewing of interracial 

les is the presence of a black (or nonwhite) person. The 
r of racial stereotyping goes into operation only with a 
k person there as a catalyst. The cultural symbolism of 
t it means to be black is the necessary element in the 
ess that initiates my mental imprisonment. 

Vhat convinced me of this is the fact that the same mental 
rplay goes on whenever I see black people in general. 
withstanding the fact that I myself am black, the pres- 
of other black people initiates an onslaught of numer- 
racist and stereotypical images. It is true that I have 
ned to compensate for that distortion by making extra 
rts to break through the fog and to engage the real 
ons. But the fact of needing to struggle to achieve per- 
tual clarity is an evident symptom of racism at work 
een myself as a black man and other black people. 


wwasive Racism 


had never realized how powerful and compelling racism 
m our culture, until I discerned how automatically it 
des all of my relationships with other black people, how 
yself am put in the position of prejudicially distorting the 
anity of my own people, how the racist dehumanizer of 
beauty and dignity of black folk lives within me as well as 
out. As Jean Genet expressed it, “Every young Ameri- 
black who writes is trying to find himself and test himself 
sometimes, at the very center of his being, in his own 
rt, discovers a white man he must annihilate” (Introduc- 
1 to Soledad Brother, The Prison Letters of George Jack- 
; N.Y.: Bantam, 1970; p. 7). 
orse still, the most malignant aspect of the “white racist 
hin” regards my own self-image. After learning to scruti- 
e my perception of other interracial couples, and of black 
yple specifically, I began to pay close attention to how I 
» myself. At a Marriage Encounter weekend in 1976 in 
anta, Georgia, I realized in how many ways I did not 
‘e” myself. And slowly I discerned that my prejudicial 
tortion of other black people was operating, back-and- 
th, with a fundamental self-distortion. 
would use the term “self-hatred” here, except that it 
ijures up that specter of pathology again. The pop-sociol- 
‘ abuse of the word pathology obscures the reality that 
ite racism is the primary cause of our cultural disease. The 
yposed pathology of “self-hatred” in black people, or of 
xual obsession” among interracial couples, is entirely 
‘ived from white racism as the essential social dysfunc- 
1. Racism’s intercultural dynamics obscure the fact that 


“white pathology” is the social generator and main propa- 
gator at work. 


Personal Integrity 


Sometime between 1976 and 1977, during our second 
year in seminary together, the Lord began to reveal how 
crucial it was for me to seek my integrity as a black man and 
for Marguerite to pursue her integrity as a woman. We 
received not only the spiritual assurance that our marriage 
could withstand such a dual quest, but further, it was indi- 
cated that the future health and vitality of the marriage lay in 
those seemingly divergent directions. 

We committed to one another our support for the other 
person's quest. And, once again, we saw the commitment 
fused with our joint allegiance to Jesus Christ. Personal and 
mutual liberation became a holy bond between us. More- 
over, we experienced a mystical conviction that God was 
providentially enabling us to transcend the culture. That was 
to be achieved by reinvesting the marriage with our loving 
delight in one another as specifically a black man and a white 
woman. 


ur recovery from “internalized racism” began there 

in a spiritual commitment analogous to our original 

marriage commitment. For myself, the Lord per- 

suaded me (over some time and some torment) that 
my personal liberation from self-distortion depended on my 
relationship with other black people. It became evident that 
my recovery could not be achieved in a vacuum, neither by 
reading radical books nor by thinking hard, but by health- 
giving contact with the very people among whom I had first 
contracted racism in my childhood. A Biblical verse became 
crucial for me: “. . . hide not thyself from thine own flesh 
.. . then shall thy light break forth as the dawn, and thy 
health shall spring forth speedily” (Isaiah 58:7,8). 

Immediately, that prophetic word impacted my growing 
alienation as a black intellectual from other black people. I 
learned, for my own soul’s salvation, to seek out liberating 
involvement with my own folk. I have pursued this involve- 
ment in three major areas: (1) combatting black victimiza- 
tion, specifically as part of the contemporary abolition move- 
ment against jails and prisons, which function culturally as a 
vestige of American slavery; (2) supporting black cultural 
excellence and enlightenment, especially through higher 
education, the arts, and through liberation workshops; (3) 
returning to the black church as part of my attempt person- 
ally to interfuse black cultural vitality with the spiritual 
depth of our folk tradition. 

Yet, through all of this questing, the principle of my 
recovery from racial illness remains: to pursue the dynamic 
humanity of other black people in order to substantiate, 
validate, and reclaim my own. 


Daughter of My People 


My eyes flow with rivers of tears because of the destruc- 
tion of the daughter of my people — Lamentations 3:48. 

Remember Marguerite in the morning of our love! How 
refreshingly she stands in my memory. I recall our ecstatic 
delight in one another. I remember vividly how transported 
we were in each other's presence; how marvelously was 
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every experience suffused with the joyful possibilities of our 
life together. I recall how gracefully her womanhood and my 
manhood, how naturally her whiteness and my blackness, 
participated in all this. Every difference and every contrast, 
however superficial or intimate, became the occasion for 
renewed celebration. 

White woman. Black man. In the beginning these were 
not grim sociological data, not the elements of some psycho- 
sexual case study. In the beginning we were not an in- 
tercultural phenomenon, but two special persons whose 
differences were magnificently lit up from within by the 
glory of our love. We easily cherished the racial difference as 
one among other moments of our multifaceted delight. 

The slow poisoning effect of racism as our family illness has 
worked to pollute all this. Yet pollution is not total corrup- 
tion. Our recovery is the attempt to reclaim the free and 
matter-of-course delight that characterized our “first love.” 
Racism would have us degrade the marriage into a micro- 
social struggle for black liberation over against women’s 
liberation — or some other arduous scenario. Forget it! The 
grace of God has promised us more than that. One healthy 
sign of our mutual recovery is this straightforward determi- 
nation to joyfully celebrate the marriage as interracially 
beautiful, not to dissect it as some protracted episode in 
cultural experimentation. 


erhaps the best test of this recovery of health has 

been our daughter — or rather, our parenting of our 

daughter. The threat of viewing Ereina as inter- 

racially ugly, the sort of “mongrel” image which at- 
taches to mulatto children in this culture, has been our own 
inward experience. Those inclinations are impersonal and 
involuntary; racism as an illness does not request our partici- 
pation, but instead we suddenly or gradually discover our 
own victimization by it. Here is the bitterness of racism as 
my personal and family illness: the destruction of my daugh- 
ter, in my own sight, as a person really beautiful and glorious 
in the wealth of her multi-ethnic heritage. 


That destruction is an effect of racism, first as our 
parental state of consciousness. That stressful consciou 
has been operative in various ways in the marriage: Sk 
we think of the child primarily as black, white, nei 
both? How do we deal with feelings of fear and repu 
when leaving her at a nursery school where all the other 
are black — or all white? How should we prepare her to | 
overt racism outside the family —by teaching her 
charm or social combat? Can we really communicate 
own joy in her multi-ethnic beauty without also transmi 
a defensiveness out of our own real terror for her safety, 


e would like to be able to anticipate b: 
(i.e., to demand undefensively) that the w 
will be delighted with Ereina’s rich ethni 
just as we believe God is—simply bec 
she evokes it as a fully human person. And we would li 
be able to transmit this confident, simple expectation to: 
to become her own self-fulfilling prospect for how the w 
will treat her. No matter how much she will in fact nee 
defend herself and to recover from racial oppression, 
underlying assumptions about herself will always be ro 
in the truth rather than arising from the myths of “pa: 
ogy. Ereina’s truth will be what is ideally true for e: 
human being: “I am a beautiful, richly born person, wi 
both God and the world delights to know and love.” 

Then, when she does encounter that “undying” cul! 
disease, she may be less inclined to fear: “Oh, yes; I’m bt 
treated in this way because as a multi-ethnic person I 
cultural freak, misfit, outcast, nonperson . . .” Instead! 
may be more inclined to assert: “Oh, I see. These peopl 
so overcome by racism that their sense of reality is disto» 
They can’t see the real me, the person who, like « 
persons, is worthy of respect, support, and a welcoming: 
the world.” 

We have by no means found our way through all of tt 
tensions. But we are committed to one clear puri 
Ereina’s integrity as a beautiful multi-ethnic person is: 
gift to her, by way of claiming both her Afro-American: 
her Anglo-Irish heritages. And we are concerned not tt 
this by fragmenting her integrity into “part Irish” and “ 
Black.” Such fragmentation would continue the cultv 
tendency to view Ereina racistly as some sort of hybric 
artificial or contrived mutation, rather than as someone: 
nically rich and abundantly human. Yes, we will clain 
her the fullness of each distinct heritage with graceful, ce 
dent pride. 

Our commitment bears immediately on our own i 
vidual quests. My personal recovery is intimately invo) 
with how I view my own people —here, how I view 
daughter of my people.” My own recovery as Ere® 
father, freely delighting in my black manhood, is integr 
part of her spiritual birthright in this particular culture 
this particular family. How rich a birthright it is, tha 
Afro-American father and an Anglo-Irish mother claim « 
mutual fullness, “O daughter of my people.” [R] 


THEE SMITH is a doctoral student at the Graduate Theolo: 
Union in Berkeley with special interests in Philosophical and FE 
theology. 


Interview with 


Motlalepula Chabaku 


PIE: ities, 


by Marguerite Judson Smith 


otlalepula Chabaku came to America in 1976, 

from South Africa. She had developed her own 

unique Christian witness, a nonviolent form, 
ometimes brought her into conflict with both blacks 
ites in her motherland. 
interview was given at the Evangelical Women’s 
fourth annual conference in June, where Chabaku 
» of the keynote speakers. The theme of the three-day 
2 was reconciliation. Motlalepula described ways she 
med to minister reconciliation in seemingly impossi- 
ations through obedience to Christ, the empowering 
's Spirit, and through her own willingness to endure. 
ad finished talking and I was using my third cassette 
e when I decided to check the machine. It was a very 
mpressive-looking recorder which Motlalepula had 
nted on earlier in the day. The tape whirred. That’s 
1. The little knob on the microphone, which I had so 
y checked on every other day while recording confer- 
ctures, had moved just enough toward OFF during 
els that the entire hour-and-a-half interview was lost. 
s a horrible moment. I have seldom felt so incompe- 
ipologized. The Canadian freelance writer who sat in 
onversation looked concerned; Motlalepula did also. 
ed helpful questions: what could I do about it now; 
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was there any way to salvage the situation? I took a breath; 
yes, I could get notes from our Canadian friend. 

The three of us decided to have supper together. In the 
Holiday Inn dining-room Motlalepula began to tell us a story 
about her homeland. : 

She had been visiting a farmer. They were walking out 
across the fields, talking together. Suddenly the farmer 
started whistling. Motlalepula kept talking to her friend, but 
he did not answer her. He concentrated on whistling. 

Finally they came to a cow. It was the sorriest-looking cow 
you have ever seen, skin and bones. Where it hid milk was 
anyone's guess. Her friend continued whistling as he ap- 
proached the cow’s head. He started cooing and talking to 
the cow. Then he edged himself carefully down to the udder 
and slipped a bucket under the animal. He got two shots of 
milk and then swept the bucket away from the path of the 
cow 's hooves. The farmer returned calmly to the head of the 
cow; cooing, stroking, talking to it until he could reach the 
udder again. Another two squirts and the bucket was 
whisked away again. Over and over went the sequence: 
stroke, coo, two squirts, and dodge the hooves. At last the 
udder was empty. 

The farmer and Motlalepula started home. He explained 
that he had to fuss over his cow in order to coax milk from 


in 


her. Motlalepula looked at me. “Just like the cow,” she said, 
“that is how you get things from life.” We started to eat 
dinner. 

The dialogue which follows is not a verbatim account but a 
compilation of notes from our conversation and comments 
Motlalepula made during an afternoon workshop. 

—M. Judson Smith 


RADIX: You have one daughter, whom you adopted in 
South Africa. Did she come with you to the U.S. or is she still 
at home? Are you afraid of reprisals against her? 
M. CHABAKU: Oh, no, she came with me. We came over in 
1976 when I started studying for a master’s degree at Lancas- 
ter Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania. It was very dif- 
ficult because the scholarship was only for me; there was no 
money planned for two of us during the first year. But we 
struggled together. 
_ My daughter has had exposure to many different back- 
grounds. After seminary I worked until this April for the 
Presbyterian church on a one-year assignment as gospel 
interpreter for the Third World to the United States. We 
have stayed together, and moved around together. It is hard 
for her but she is also a privileged child because of our 
travels. 
R: How did you come to adopt her? 
M.C.: I found her in the winter. She had been left out on a 
rock and it was getting late. The dogs were beginning to nose 
around her; I took her home. I named her Mamolemo which 
means “mother of goodness and kindness.” Her mother, her 
natural mother, showed great goodness and kindness be- 
cause she did not strangle the baby — which is the practice in 
sO many townships with unwanted babies. Her natural 
mother put her outside so I could find her. And God loved 
her, protecting her until I could find her. 

The name I gave her, “mother of goodness and kindness,” 
also carries a moral responsibility. And my daughter knows 
this. When we first got to the U.S., in September 1976, my 


When people take a brick and throw 
it at you, pick it up and build a house 
with it. 


daughter knew no English. In two weeks she learned 
enough to collect for UNICEF at Halloween, and she gath- 
ered more than anyone else in her class. The next year she 
collected more than anyone else in her school. And in 1979 
she collected more than any child in the county for 
UNICEF. 

R: Were there difficulties in adopting her? You are a single 
woman; what did the government say about it? 

M.C.: In my country, a black woman is a minor for life. She 
can not own property, she can not vote, she can not sign her 
own documents. She can not even go to the police and enter 
a complaint on her own: a young boy has to do it for her. The 
government didn't like my adopting her. But I did it. 


R: Earlier today you mentioned some of your ence 
with the police in South Africa. What has it been like. 
in the U.S.? Do you feel safe here? 

M.C.: In 1978 there was a limited operations bill 
passed your Congress stating that the CIA could on 
with foreigners inside the U.S. And Carter said that i 
Africa did not clean up its racial policies he woul 
information-gathering activities of South African 
gence. So there has been some hint of limiting survei 

I do not belong to any subversive organizations. I; 
on the basis of my faith. But I have had funny things | 
here. I tried to call home after I saw film clips o; 
burning outside my apartment house in South Africe 
just gotten through — I said it was me, asked if everyce 
all right; they said, yes—when suddenly the phon 
dead. Somehow that phone call was ended. I assunr 
my telephone calls and mail are monitored while I am 

I do not advocate violence. But I do not conde» 
pressed people who do take up arms. I have ma 
choice, a pattern from my life and my conscience. I 
the liberation movement in South Africa on Febry 
1949. 

I am called to turn enemies into friends, not to. 
them. Some of my people do not agree with what I dd 
scorn me and think I have deserted the cause becaut 
not advocate violence. Ten years ago a rumor was | 
that I had begun to work with the South African ¢ 
ment. It was not so; I have never in my life worked! 
South African government. I have been in the st! 
actively, for 31 years. I have changed my strategies 
have never changed my commitment. 

In 1955 there was a teachers’ strike. Many black té 
made a resolution to resign, effective April 1, as a 
against inferior education. The government threaten: 
any teacher who was outside the class on April 1 we 
outside for keeps. Ninety-seven percent went back, 
of economic needs. 

I resigned and I was outside for three years. I love 
ing. It was so hard to pass the school during assembl! 
to hear the children singing and not be able to be wit! 
Then I thought, “I am not being helpful, I am no) 
creative in this situation. By staying outside I am also 
ing the most reactionary teachers to come in, who a: 
after money. I can go in and continue the struggle.” 

When I went back to teaching, it was misinterpret 
decision to work for the government. One day I wi 
crowded train and I recognized a good friend. I had nx 
her for many years. I was so excited that I went across: 
sat down, and called her name. She turned and spit’ 
face —in the presence of a packed train. Then she 
saying many nasty things. I was stunned, shocked. & 
been my close friend. I did not expect that from her. 

[had to get offat the next station just to avoid the pe 
decided to ignore her and the others she had men: 
They all were very close to me; we had struggled to: 
But when I avoided them it seemed only to confi 
rumor that I was working with the government. 

One day a thought came to my mind, that I mus: 
return evil for evil. 

I had heard that my friend from the train had b: 
vorced. She had two children and nowhere to stay. T 
in South Africa is that if a man divorces you, you me 


ie children —if you are lucky. The man takes the 
house, the furniture, everything. 
very difficult to get anyone to squeeze you in— 
Z is very scarce. And it is harder if you have children, 
lly boys. If you don’t have a house, you can’t have a 
‘to stay in Johannesburg and that would affect the 
ives of the children. 
at to the authorities and got a permit, in my name, for 
1 her two children to stay in my house. Then I heard 
; had gotten a back room in a house near mine, so I 
see her. I knocked on the window and she opened it. 
z the permit through the window for her to see, but 
he saw who it was she slammed the window on my 


t home and wrote her. I told her that because of our 
blationship and the struggles we had together, I 
to help her so that she and her children would be 
ent her the permit with the letter. 

n she got the letter she couldn't believe that I would 
when her best friends didn’t offer that help. She 
t I had some plan, that it was a trap. I offered to go 
er somewhere becaue she was afraid that perhaps my 
as bugged. I even offered to strip so she could make 
re was nothing on me. Then we could go somewhere 


came to my house. We talked and she couldn't believe 
act in love. But she finally did believe, and now we 
d friends. I say, when people take a brick and throw it 
pick it up and build a house with it. 

ch of what you say reminds me of the dilemmas faced 
onfessing church in Germany. Are you familiar with 
ristian opposition to the Nazi regime? Did it affect 
ance in South Africa? 

I come from a highly paternalistic society which is 
y censored. I did not see those books. I did not hear 
those people when I was home. Most of my lifestyle 
from my own experience, from what God has taught 
oks were not available. 

struggling in my own small way to live my life 
ely within the limited time, limited resources, lim- 
ntext that I have. The problems are always big; 
t always overwhelming. 

etimes our ministries are invisible at the beginning. 
in life the sum total of experiences, negative and 
ise, makes it possible for our visible ministry to 


is a nobody, with no hope of being anything in the 
of ever leaving the shores of South Africa, of ever 
ing to high school. If I had just accepted that and sat 
here, I would have denied myself the chance to share 
. Maybe I would have denied you the chance of being 
\ lot of the hurt I went through, a lot of the pain was 
vorking in me as raw material so I can help build 
ng-stones in order for other people to walk. It is an 
unity to build lids over potholes so that other people 
all into the same traps. 

2n you've had hell, and the next person has been 
h hell, they share their pain with you and get more 
e when they realize they're not the only ones on the 


iat about prison? Is it safe for you at home? 
I have had to think much. Returning home would 


probably mean detention, if not worse. How useful would it 
be for me to be in detention? I can be stronger for my own 
country and for my people outside. 

I talk to people here about what it is like. What happens to 
us in South Africa is not isolated from you in America. We 
are in a global lifeboat. If there is a hole in the boat, it affects 
everyone, no matter what class. 

R: Have you been home recently? What was it like? 

M.C.: I went back in August 1979 to visit my mother. I was 
home for 12 days and then the police came. It was four a.m. 
They were not invited but they came in and asked pointless 
questions for many hours. 


We are in a global lifeboat. If there 
is a hole in the boat, it affects 
everyone, no matter what class. 


In the middle of this harassment, the conviction came that 
it was right somehow to serve them. It was ludicrous, this 
idea to make them coffee, but it seemed like God was saying 
to serve them. And so I made a pot of coffee for them, It 
turned the whole evening around. The police stopped their 
questions and left. 

But I knew it was time to go. I could not stay in my 
motherland. It was one of the situations where I saw God’s 
timing. I went to the airport late, close to the flight time, in 
hope that I could get out more easily. I thought there would 
be trouble, not just because I am black but because I may 
be known and the police had just visited me. 

I was in line at the counter and very nervous. It was 
getting late and just as I reached the front of my line, 
suddenly a white man in the next line gave a horrible scream 
and dropped to the floor. He literally dropped dead of a 
heart attack. All the personnel around rushed to help him. 
The woman who took my ticket didn’t really look at me 
because she was staring at the dead man. She said, “Why are 
you so late? It’s so close to departure time. Don’t you know 
youre supposed to come early for a foreign flight? You 
should have been here two hours ago.” But she didn’t really 
look at me, or check the ticket with her files, or anything. 
She just let me through. 

R: It’s like Corrie ten Boom. Her release from Ravensbruck 
was a week before all the women her age were killed. 

M.C.: What I have gone through, it is very little. Others 
have gone through much more. And J am not going to peel 
layers off my wounds. My role is not to expose myself for 
you. There is a dangerous tendency in America to love 
violence. There’s an obsessive love of violence and if I were 
to become too vulnerable in front of such a violence-loving 
audience, it would do no good. 

I want to minister to my country. I tell you about my 
country and what it is like for us. I am a voice in the 
wilderness, from the other side of the ocean. [R] 
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COUNTERPOINT 


wenty-five first graders lie in motionless silence on 
the classroom floor. The teacher intones soothing 
phrases to aid relaxation. Within moments, the 
meditative journey begins. The children imagine 
the sun, shining its brightest, radiating intense light toward 
them. They gaze directly into it and despite its strength the 
sun's brightness doesn’t hurt them. Then, in their mind’s 
eye, the children are told to bring the sun down, down from 
the sky and into their own body. Its light pulses from head, 
down into chest regions, further and further until their body 


EDUCATORS LOOK EAST 
by Frances Adeney 


is ablaze with light. Now picture yourself doing some 
perfectly, says the teacher. Keep watching yourself’ 
perfect. Fill yourself with the knowledge of being pe 
This is your light, your intelligence, your sun. Your 
body becomes a beam of light. Experience yourself as ; 
light beam. Next the children are instructed to im 
the sun slowly going out of them, back into the sky, le 
them full of its light. The teacher tells them to see 
selves full of light. Now they contain all of the light 
universe. With that light, the teacher says, they now 
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ralyean s system of confluent education relies heavily on 
1editation techniques as well as a forthright proclamation of 


findu and occult beliefs. 


e—they are perfect. As they return from this fantasy 
aey, the children are reminded that they are intelligent, 
nificent, and that they contain all of the wisdom of the 
erse within themselves. ! 
1agine this incident taking place in a Los Angeles public 
ol classroom, for that is exactly where it is happening, 
ng other places. This guided imagery lesson is one of the 
niques used by Dr. Beverly Galyean in her system of 
luent education. 
alyean, project developer of two federally funded pro- 
1s of confluent education in the Los Angeles Public 
»0ls, describes confluent learning as a holistic approach 
g thinking, sensing, feeling, and intuition. Basic sub- 
-are taught with introspective techniques. Each child is 
uraged to draw on her or his past experiences and fertile 
tination in solving problems, doing creative writing, etc. 
child is seen as more than a blank slate on which to 
tribe the multiplication tables, spelling lists, and class- 
n rules. The child’s feelings and evaluations of situations 
onsidered important. Learning through the five senses 
ell as taking intuitive leaps in problem solving are en- 
aged. “Confluent education,” says Galyean, “is really 
Z processes to open up information that comes directly 
ugh senses or intuitive insight; at the same time, align- 
that information with the skills of analysis, and under- 
ding, and communication.”? 
er idea sounds promising. Yet that “expanded view of 
ing” is linked inextricably to a set of Eastern/occult 
mptions. It is to these beliefs that Galyean attributes the 
ngths of her system of confluent education. That kind of 
king is based on the following premises: 

In essence we are not individuals but part of the uni- 
al consciousness, God, or spirit, which has manifested 

in the material world. At its base, this universal con- 
usness is love. Realizing this essential unity, and ex- 
encing oneself as part of it, is a major goal for a child’s 
pation. 

Because each person is part of the universal conscious- 
which is love, each child contains all the wisdom and 
of the universe. This wisdom and love is the “higher 
” “My mind already knows how to spell these words,” 
lren are told to say to themselves. ? In teaching a sense of 

orth and self-confidence, children are directly told 
they are perfect, all-loving, and all-wise. “I am a perfect 
on and student” is an expression which children are 

cted to repeat to themselves frequently.* The child 
tap into this universal mind and receive advice, infor- 
on, and help from it. This is usually done through medi- 
n and contact with “spirit guides.” 

Each person creates his or her own reality by choosing 
t to perceive and how to perceive it. As we teach chil- 

to focus on positive thoughts and feelings of love, their 


reality will become that. This is an assumption that the 
physical world is illusion, that what we perceive is in our 
minds. That is, the truth of anything is not in its external 
existence, but in our subjective experience of it. Therefore, 
all of the students’ activities are positive, and they are taught 
to “get in touch with their magnificence.”* The reality of evil 
is thus denied. 

Galyean sums up her beliefs by saying, “Once we begin to 
see that we are all God, that we all have the attributes of 
God, then I think the whole purpose of human life is to 
reown the Godlikeness within us; the perfect love, the per- 
fect wisdom,the perfect understanding, the perfect intelli- 
gence, and when we do that, we create back to that old, that 
essential oneness which is consciousness. So my whole view 
is very much based on that idea.”® 

Those assumptions are religious in nature, instructing 
children about the nature of God and the solution to the 
human predicament. Intuition becomes a spiritual tool, a 
way to tap one’s “higher self,” a way to touch the universal 
consciousness of which we are all a part, Galyean claims.. 


ow did such an approach arise and in what way 
did it come to be offered in public schools which 
purportedly do not allow religious practices as 
part of the curriculum? 

The malaise of the public schools in the U.S. is well 
known. Low achievement, truancy, vandalism, and general 
indifference cause many parents to place their children in 
costly private schools. As children from concerned families 
disappear, public school teachers often face large classes 
weighted with culturally disadvantaged and distressed 
children. 

The history of failing public education is long and in- 
volved. Certain events stand out, however. The early ’60s 
saw many educators discouraged with the ineffectiveness of 
rote learning. Memorizing math facts.or lists of vocabulary 
words left children unable to think through problems, dis- 
cover patterns, or make generalizations. Their knowledge 
was piecemeal, fragmented, and superficial. To counter this, 
teachers began using more inductive methods. The “new 
math,” for instance, was an attempt to help children discover 
how base 10 mathematics works. Why two plus two equals 
four, understanding division as a process, discovering the 
underlying assumptions of arithmetic—these were the goals 
of the “new math.” Gifted children thrived on inductive, 
“discovery methods. Average or struggling students were 
overwhelmed. Memorization of basic math facts, which al- 
though boring, is necessary for efficient work, was ne- 
glected. Students who didn’t catch on to the new approach 
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were left with virtually no math skills at all. 

Another attempt to make education more relevant to chil- 
dren took the form of revised reading texts. Minority cul- 
tures and children’s experiences in them began to be high- 
lighted. Environments other than middle-class suburban 
settings appeared in reading texts. Real-life problems that 
face children, such as loneliness, going to a new school, or 


facing a neighborhood bully, were presented. The sterility of 


“Dick and Jane” material was effectively challenged. Such 
changes were important steps in creating a less artificial, 
more integrated learning experience for students. 

But the emphasis on the inductive method had been too 
heavy. Low achievement in math and reading led agitated 
parents to demand a “back to basics” approach. Positive 
movement toward integrating learning with childhood ex- 
periences, and emphasis on discovering meaning took sec- 
ond place as necessary basic skills were stressed. 

Additional factors escalated the shift toward memorization 
techniques. Creative teaching postulates a flexible environ- 
ment, a reasonable class size, and a mutual respect between 
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students and teachers. During recent years, permissive and 
antiauthoritarian attitudes prevalent in the culture made an 
impact on the school milieu. Diminishing respect for 
teachers and corresponding assertions of student preroga- 
tives made working together creatively in the classroom 
difficult. Inflation pushed up class size and reduced budgets 
for teaching materials. That combination of events and at- 
titudes left public school teachers little recourse but to re- 
turn to a 3-Rs emphasis. As often happens in such situations, 
the pendulum again swung too far. Rote learning and its 
inherent fragmentation is becoming entrenched in public 
schools, particularly in the early grades. 

Recently a number of new methods have been introduced 
to teachers seeking to cope with mounting classroom pres- 
sures while providing a full, relevant education to children. 
One such approach is confluent education. Developed by 
Dr. George Isaac Brown as a way of integrating affective 
(feeling) and cognitive (thinking) modes of learning, con- 

fluent education presents exciting possibilities for teachers 
on the public school treadmill.’ Seminars offering college 


credit, which all teachers need to retain credentialed s; 
explain confluent education and how to put it into prac. 
As an educator, I attended two conferences this 
which included confluent education workshops led b: 
Galyean. In February, the Society for Accelerated Lea 
and Teaching sponsored a convention, “Education i 
80’s”. Well over three-fourths of the participan 
Galyean’s session were public school personnel. The » 
dala Conference, a huge gathering of New Age propon 
sponsored four days of education workshops at their ar 
convention in San Diego this August. Hundreds of p 
school educators participated in this Eastern-oriented, 
gram. At both conventions, participants responded e: 
siastically to Galyean’s workshops, voicing no criticism « 
program or its ties with Eastern/occult philosophy. 

Here, after all, is an approach that addresses many « 
weaknesses of public education. Galyean emphasize: 
child’s “discovery” in learning, she understands the un 
worth of persons, she utilizes the richness of the c; 
personal thoughts and experiences. Mutual respec: 
grow in aclassroom where a child is listened to and care: 
Creative processes can be developed in a flexible sé 
where “the right answer’ is not the only goal. Educato: 
naturally attracted to such a system. 

Dr. Brown, in his book, Human Teaching for Hi 
Learning, describes various techniques of the confluer 
proach, all of which move toward the goal of a richer, 
personal learning experience for the child. His app» 
does not rest on Eastern or occult assumptions, nor & 
techniques draw upon those traditions. Although one r: 
question Brown’s humanistic presuppositions, he cl 
demonstrates that an Eastern world view is not essent 
this confluent approach. 


alyean’s system of confluent education, how 
relies heavily on meditation techniques as w. 
a forthright proclamation of Hindu and « 
beliefs. Children meditate daily. They are t! 
to visualize a light within them which contains all know: 
and all love, and to which they can turn for insight! 
power. First graders are introduced to “spirit guide: 
though Galyean remarked that, “Of course we don’ 
them that in the public schools. We call them imag: 
guides. ”® 

These guides are presented to the children in this: 
Each child lies down on a large sheet of paper ane 
teacher draws around their body. The child’s own fo‘ 
then cut out. Next the child is instructed to fill in this: 
not with their own characteristics, but those of thein 
friend. After coloring the drawings in this way, the pic: 
are displayed in the room for the duration of the school | 
Notice that a transference from drawing themselves, to! 
ing this image into their best friend is made. Durin) 
year, when the child needs comfort or advice, the tez 
directs them to “Ask your guide.” Now the picture bec: 
a source of information, “someone” to go to in trouble.‘ 

It is distressing to see a healthy emphasis on unders: 
ing children’s feelings and developing their creative pi 
tial marred by the infusion of Eastern/occult religious i 
Good teachers have always been in tune with affective 
of the child’s personality. They have encouraged childr 


erhaps most important, it is incumbent on us as Christians 


) teach children how to think. 


st experiences and imaginary happenings in creative 
ssion. An extremely rich reading and language arts 
am can be developed from children’s own experiences. 
ork becomes exciting, spelling loses its drabness, 
becomes meaningful when school work is personalized 
} way. Developing a curriculum that enhances a child’s 
e abilities is a much-needed task for educators. It 
ot be tied to a world view that postulates all things as a 
estation of cosmic consciousness. 
n interview with Dr. Galyean, I asked if she thought 
ligious ideas were necessary for a confluent education 
lum. She responded, “The system of confluent edu- 
as I work with it is totally dependent on that view 
se my whole philosophy is that learning is acquiring 
ills of looking within and discovering what information 
de you that you need to know, to grow and become 
't. 1° Galyean’s view of confluent education, then, 
stressing creative learning and a person-centered 
ach, necessarily includes occult/Eastern spiritual tech- 
es of meditation, spirit guides, experiencing “past 
and other religious concepts. 
j pluralistic society we cannot ask the public schools to 
hildren about Jesus Christ. On the other hand,we do 
ant to see advances in education wedded to untrue 
hus concepts and practices. Frustrated teachers are 
presented with valuable insights and ideas. But these 
are being tied to a religious philosophy which is a 
ite package altogether. 
Christians we can respond to this New Age approach in 
iber of ways: 
Educators are constantly looking for better methods, 
: omprehensive approaches to helping children learn. 
fi ‘ian educators can develop fuller, more personal cur- 
s without an Eastern/occult base. We can also reject 
ligious dimension of programs such as confluent edu- 
| without denying the positive aspects of the program. 
We can find out what is being taught in public schools 
‘area. Galyean pointed out that many schools are quite 
to overtly religious technologies such as meditation. In 
onservative areas it is necessary to use euphemistic 
such as “centering” and “focusing” to describe 
lation. ''! At the same time, one needs to take care not to 
imn the use of a child’s rich imagination or a teacher's 
i children to relax at various times in the school day. 
if Eastern occult practices are being taught in your 
ichools, enlist adults without children in those schools 
jak out along with the parents. That will demonstrate a 
fommunity concern. The schools are there to serve the 
funity and they usually respond to pressure from it. 
hink through the question of prayer in the public 
| s. Inasociety which is no longer predominantly Chris- 
fh recognition that other forms of “prayer” (such as 


meditation) would also be acceptable if prayer were reintro- 
duced into public schools, is an important consideration. 

5. Perhaps most important, it is incumbent on us as 
Christians to teach children how to think. Analysis and 
logical consistent critique has become a lost art among 
Americans. If our children are to embrace the Christian 
faith, they must understand why it is the most cogent choice, 
why it is true. They need to be able to analyze what they read 
and what they see on television. What assumptions are being 
made, how strong is the logic in the proposition, what prop- 
aganda techniques are being used—is there a hidden mes- 
sage? With these tools, young people will be able to begin 
separating for themselves religious assumptions from per- 
sonal feelings, from facts, and so on. 

The public schools are in distress. Confluent education is 
one new approach that is getting exposure among teachers 
across the country. A balance of thinking and feeling and a 
stress on the whole person may do children who are taught in 
this way some good. Yet much confusion and harm will be 
perpetrated if confluent education stresses a view of the 
world which neglects the Creator and Savior. Such a view is 
totally unnecessary to a healthy, stimulating curriculum. & 
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JUBAL 
EERE a 


THE FAITH OF 


GEORGES 
ROUAULT 


by 
William Dyrness 


Georges Rouault (1871-1958) was a leading Roman 
Catholic painter and printmaker in France. He painted 
scenes from the life of Christ in bright, harsh colors, 
outlined in black. He also painted portraits of clowns and 
judges. His paintings sometimes resemble stained-glass 
windows. . . . Rouault also made several series of prints 
in the style of his paintings, illustrating the life of Christ. 
— Robert Goldwater 


The Workman’s Apprentice (Self-Portrait ! 


| hat exactly was the faith of Rouault? Cert: 
characteristics of his religious life can be 
sketched less from his testimony than from | 
of his friends and from the evidence of his life and won 
His was a faith unexpressed and yet orthodox, humbled 
and yet morally intense. Let us consider these aspect¢ 
turn. 

In the first place Rouault’s faith was largely inexplici 
was the faith of an artist-layman who saw intuitively rat: 
than that of an articulate student of Christianity who s: 
logically. Part of this was perhaps due to a natural reser: 
Although his art was consistently of religious inspirativ 
in his writings and conversations he made only scatter 
and oblique references to faith. Claude Roulet noted | 
in the 20 years of their acquaintance, Rouault spoke 0: 
religion only three or four times, and that was when 
Roulet spoke of it first. 

In Rouault’s writings and conversations his religiou: 
references come from deep, almost inexpressible feel} 
ings. He saw the human situation profoundly and intw 
tively, causing him an inner, almost painful nostalgia: 

“Tam naked and sad like the truth, watching silent! 
the night, clacking and grinding my teeth, my skin co» 
ered with goose pimples even in mid-summer. My leg 
shake, my eyes far off in the midst of this civilized wor 
only Jesus who shed his blood deigned to hear me. 


— 


aster, 1942. Perhaps we will live to see the day 

1, more and more, even the cleverest, the wisest, or 

nost innocent will confess — in spite of themselves — 
they really are. By means of this well-beloved art, 
will say who they are whether they want to or not, 

use they have found just the right means of ex- 

sion. 

‘is curious in the light of this for people to say about 
When will he start showing his better side?’ 

erhaps one far-off day when atrue and genuine inner 

e will control the mind. . . of the pilgrim, far from 

rostitution of the word. When force will be less 

le and more intuitive, secret and discrete, then per- 

Iwill show my ‘better side’ For what we see with our 

and think we touch with our diseased hands or weigh 

ecisely, is not all there is in this clever and mecha- 

1 world.” 

eep though Rouault’s feelings were, they were not 

used or uncertain. They shine clearly in all his paint- 

or he was first of all a painter. 

uault’s faith, though often unexpressed, was, in the 
d place, orthodox. This is not to say it was spelled 

s ina doctrinal confession; we have just seen it was 

us expressed. But it was free of distorting aberra- 

. There was a catholicity to his faith that eliminated 
mptation to follow down personal fancies or 

ges. We may pick out a few elements that he ac- 

d to illustrate his general submission to the teach- 

f the Roman Catholic church. These came to him 

s a result of formal study but were impressed upon 

n the classroom of the world. 

uault had a vivid sense of his sin and personal inade- 

y. In the Cirque de letoile filante (1938), Rouault 

: My friends, you have always been kind to me. And 

e only been an ingrate. Mea culpa, mea maxima 

1, it is my fault that I have been thus.” 

yr was this merely a false sense of modesty. It came 
a genuinely theological root: his recognition of the 
me worth of God. Rouault was fond of the motto of 

nonymous workmen whose faith and dedication he 

ired: “Those happy companions whose names we no 
r know used to engrave on the ridge-pole of the 

dral: Non nobis domine sed nomini tuo da gloriam 

unto us, Lord, but unto thy name be the glory). He 
reoccupied, too, with the passion of Christ. “As a 

tian in such hazardous times, I believe only Jesus on’ 

ross. I am a Christian of olden times.” Here was a 

le yet deep-seated faith that put not only his work but 

hole life in a proper perspective. We recall the 

le Paul’s saying: “For you have died, and your life is 

ith Christ in God.” Rouault felt more intuitively than 

latively his unity in Christ with people of faith 

ughout the ages. 

interesting illumination of Rouault’s faith is found in 

‘er to his friend Andre Suares on the subject of their 

boration on Suares’s Passion. This was to be a reli- 

volume, yet it is no secret that Suares was not a 

ver in the sense that Rouault was: 

e did not believe as I did, I was not proud of the fact. I 
ght we would be able to treat together one of the 

t themes that had always occupied me, the sufferings 

Heath of Christ. And I felt that we could work to- 


gether without either one having to sacrifice to the other 
his personal convictions or his interpretation of certain 
words or facts reported in the Gospels. I did not know if 
Suares believed in the resurrection of Jesus or not, a fact 
which I never doubted. In any case he did not make any 
allusion to it in the work, while I celebrated the event in 
one of the last plates.” 

The passage is revealing not only of Rouault’s faith, 
assumed rather than debated, but also of his view of the 
relationship between faith and art. Living faith informs an 
art, Rouault suggests, but does not thereby seek to pros- 
elytize. Faith expresses rather than defends itself in art. 


third aspect characterized Rouault’s faith. In 1945, 
writing for the exposition of his work in New 
York, he summarized his spiritual life in this 

way: 
“T have respected a certain internal order and laws which 
I hope are traditional; removed from passing fashions and 
contemporaries — critics, artists, or dealers — I believe I 
have kept my spiritual liberty.” 

Here that northern obstinacy had become a feature of 
his spiritual life. Rouault exhibited the most strict moral 
austerity, a moral intransigence approaching the spirit of 
Leon Bloy. Perhaps we should avoid the word moral, 
encumbered as it is with codes and specific moralities. 
Rouault pointedly denied any desire to “moralize.” “I do 
not wish to moralize, he would say. “Art is infinitely 
above the ethical.” But his entire work, like his faith, was 
informed by an intense moral strength. That was evident 
in Rouault’s refusal to resign himself to mediocrity or 
hypocrisy. Maritain says of Rouault, “He hides a soul that 
knows neither indifference nor disdain.” 

It is in this light that his blasts against society are to be 
understood. What he decried above all was the lack of 
moral fortitude, or strength of purpose. He said of Europe 
during the second World War: 

“It is the spiritual or moral meaning that.is wanting 
everywhere. The lack of any spiritual directive ruins 
everything.” 

By contrast, he testified of himself that “. . . the only 
force I have had is to resist spiritually.” That gave to his 
faith a stern character that led Venturi to say: “It is a pure 
faith that is rigorous, Jansenist, and sometimes cruel. It is 
closely tied to the most scrupulous moral austerity.” 

But that severity was not an end in itself but a means to 
achieve the glory that belonged to the world from crea- 
tion, lost through moral sloppiness. Rouault clung to a 
crucified Savior as the only way to find again the meaning 
that had been lost. Because of that, he saw in the home- 
less and destitute a pathetic vestige of the honor that 
belongs to humankind. “The religious inspiration is con- 
stant in his work,’ writes Raissa Maritain. “One feels he is 
perpetually watching over the evangelical values of hu- 
man life.” 


Reprinted by permission from Rouault: A Vision of Suffering and 
Salvation (Eerdmans). 


WILLIAM DyRNESS studied art history with Hans Rookmaaker at 
the Free University of Amsterdam. He is currently a professor of 
theology at the Asian Theological Seminary in Manila. 
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DIA RE V IEWS 


3 of Two Families: 
creat Santini and 
nary People 


ARON GALLAGHER 


ghter-pilot Colonel Meachem 
s moving his family to yet 
another new home, this time in 
th. The family, packed in the 
vagon, is singing “Dixie” which 
achem drowns out with a louder 
of “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
- will not sing a loser’s song. 
m lives in a perpetual war zone 
h, as his alter-ego “the great 
* he must always win. This isn’t 
- of times for Santini, though. 
thing, he’s caught in a world 


‘between wars, and for another, his fam- 


ily is starting to grow up. 

The family has, in the past, been 
treated as a platoon which Santini affec- 
tionately calls “the Hogs.” His method 
of control is to berate them into sub- 
servience, simultaneously telling them 
that as his children they are innately 
superior beings. 

But times are changing. Years of 
coaching in basketball have paid off and 
his oldest son beats him at the game. 
That could be seen as a kind of success 
for Meachem as a father. But Santini 
can't stand losing even one game. Faced 
with defeat, he turns on the family, 
which has suddenly been transformed 
from his platoon to the enemy. He treats 
them with a ruthlessness they haven't 
seen before. 

Santini is especially ambivalent 
toward the women in his family. His 
swear words and worst insults all relate 


to the female. When he is trying hardest 
to humiliate his son he says, “You're my 
little girl.” As his daughter points out, 
no woman can ever be a real Meachem. 
Femaleness is the thing most opposed to 
what Santini is. In one sense he is com- 
fortable with women because they pose 
no real threat; his wife won’t ever beat 
him at basketball. But when his frustra- 
tions grow, he becomes physically abu- 
sive even toward her. 

It’s not only that his son, Ben, is grow- 
ing up, but that Santini himself is grow- 
ing older. The qualities in himself that 
he has put a premium on are ones that 
don't age well. 

The actor, Robert Duvall, plays a 
great Santini. There are moments when 
you hate him and times when you see 
the man loved by his wife and the men 
under him. As you watch, your attitude 
changes from hostility to understand- 
ing. And yet the character isn't what is 
developing. We are viewing him 
through the eyes of his son and, as he 
grows up, we view the father with more 
sympathy. 

In the main story, Santini creates war- 
games and bullies his family because he 
has no war to fight. Santini is furious 
with his wife for teaching her son to 
value gentleness. Yet that gentleness 
and sensitivity have nothing to do witha 
lack of courage. In a subplot of the film, 
his son, Ben, through his friendship with 
a young black man, becomes involved in 
a violent battle between good and evil 
when the black friend is threatened by 
racist punks. In that crisis Santini is un- 
supportive, turning it into a petty test of 
obedience. It is Ben’s sister and their 
housekeeper who encourage him in this 
real test of courage. In disobedience to 
his father, Ben goes to help his friend 
and at that point outgrows Santini. In 
the end, the movie isn’t really about 
Santini at all, but about his son growing 
up with him yet becoming a different 
type of man. 


* * * 


As another film that deals with the 
pathology of the American middle-class 
family, Ordinary People invites compar- 
ison with The Great Santini. Although it 
does an excellent job of dealing with it, 
the pattern described in Santini—that 
of the father as macho-man—is one with 
which we are already familiar. Ordinary 
People charts new territory. In this film 
the neurotic heart of the family is the 
wife and mother,. 
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Beth is beautiful and charming, with 
a home that looks like a page in a 
magazine. 

She is played by Mary Tyler Moore, 
who is so identified for us as TV’s Mary 
Richards that it takes longer than it 
should for us to see the truth: this 
reasonable-seeming woman is at the 
core of the family’s problems. Beth is a 
character who is unsympathetic al- 
though her surface charm is left intact. 

The problem is that she is all surface, 
but we have to live with the family 
awhile to see it. At first, the problem 
seems to be a troubled adolescent boy. 
Then we find out there’s been a death in 
the family. The dead son was the 
mother’s favorite. But those factors are 
still layers around the core. 

The mother wants a picture-perfect 
family, the kind they had on TV shows in 
the ‘60s. The thing she fears most is 
looking bad to other people. The pur- 
pose of the family for Beth is to maintain 
defenses against outsiders. Death has no 
place in her TV family nor in the perfect 
home over which she wants to maintain 
total control. She is rigid in her denial of 
family problems. The father also 
chooses to remain ignorant, but in his 
case the motivation is love. He doesn’t 
want to admit their faults. 

The boy is left to absorb and act out 
the family sickness which is compound- 
ed in him by a survivor's self-hatred. His 
brother is dead and he lives. So he tries 
to even the score witha suicide attempt. 

The mother can’t forgive that. It is 
even more abnormal than the brother’s 
drowning. The fact that he does it at 
home and gets blood on her tiles is a 
personal affront. She views his whole 
breakdown as a way of provoking her. 

In this film, based on a novel written 
by a woman, the son and father are the 
sensitive, caring ones. The woman re- 
mains inscrutable. Her son, with the 
help of a good psychologist, grows up. 
Her husband faces reality and comes of 
age. Beth remains unchanged and be- 
comes a stranger in her own home. It is 
hard to know whether she is hiding her 
emotions or whether she is devoid of 
feeling. 

The family is actually not ordinary at 
all. It is much more affluent than most. 
It is not ordinary meaning average, but 
ordinary meaning ideal. And the ideal 
deals only with the surface. Beth be- 
lieves in that ideal. But in trying so hard 
to be ordinary she loses the pain and joy 
of being human. 


BOOKS __ 


The Lure 
of the Cults 


MARCIA GREENE 


The Lure of the Cults by Ronald En- 
roth. Christian Herald Books, 1979, 
paper, $4.50. 


welve years ago, after a semes- 
ter of college, one of the wom- 
en who had been in my high 
school graduating class left the mid- 
west to come to California. She was 
impressed with an evangelist she had 
heard about. Not long afterward we 
learned that she had joined the Chil- 
dren of God. She married one of Da- 
vid Berg’s sons and now lives in Hong 
Kong. Her parents have seen her once 
since she left home, when they drove 
to where the group was staying. 
The Lure of the Cults analyzes the 
burgeoning cultic phenomenon and 


rouses the church to stand 
against the seduction of individ 
groups that offer simple and ec 
ing solutions but ultimately “m 
late the mind, subvert the wi 
vandalize the soul.” 

Scholars have understood th! 
cult to represent a break wi 
normative ways of perceivil 
world and the individual, subst 
in their place a novel view. 
points out that, for the Christiz 
ognizing that a particular gr 
movement is a cult is not me 
matter of locating a differe; 
viewpoint, but of distinguishin: 
from error. We believe we have 
framework of truth, set forth in 
ture. A group is cultic to the: 
that it departs from the Biblica’ 
of reference. 

Cults promise meaning, low 
group support in a complex, c 
ridden, specialized society thatt 
lowed itself to be spiritually sip; 
They attract people who cravi 
nite answers, external frame 
and the leadership of someon: 
certainty. The vulnerable ons 
usually young, idealistic, and 
sioned with their own spiritual | 
and attempts to actualize their: 
They yearn for the sense of fami: 
the new religious groups offer: 
believe that truth is experi 
spontaneous, discovered by er 
ing the mystical. 

The ’60s and ’70s, champions: 
individual at the expense of tt 
tablishment and witness to the ¢ 
of previously held guidelines, 
ed the atmosphere for the forr 
of groups that promised they’ 
chart the way. 

Enroth notes that although 
ica has always provided fertile ¢ 
for new and various sects to tak: 
recent religious expressions inc‘ 
ate aspects distinctly different 
those of past decades. The new ' 
ments have vaulted over the bo 
ries of the Judeo-Christian he: 
Zen Buddhism has promoted tt 
macy of the subjective. “Twenty 
ago in the United States one 
have thought that a ‘guru’ was 
otic animal. Today, because o 
and other Eastern spiritual 
plines, it is practically a how 
word. ” The popularity of Trai 
dental Meditation attests to the: 
ence eastern thinking has on Am 
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a 


he contemporary religious 
preoccupied with altering 
onsciousness. The religious 
have entered the arena on 
of the counterculture pro- 
ray to achieve heightened 
awareness without drugs— 
meditation, chanting, and 
itual techniques. 
offers five basic categories 
igious movements as a way 
iching cultism: 1. Eastern 
/Groups (Hare Krishna 
t, the Divine Light Mission); 
ational Christian Groups 
ily of Love—formerly the 
of God, The Way Interna- 
| Self-Improvement Groups 
ental Meditation—TM, 
minars Training—EST); 4. 
5yncretistic Groups (The 
Church, Eckankar); 5. 
ccult-Astral Groups (UFO 
ciation for Research and 
ent). 
st of the cults is experience. 
own at the level of experi- 
ore significant, more con- 
an what is known at the 
son. Truth is arrived at by 
Ixperiencing the universe. 
however, which claims that 
us in his image, affirms the 
e human mind. Jesus in- 
test the spirits, to evaluate 
ences in the light of what 
cognitively to be true. 
re is no correspondence of 
rational knowledge, the 
lhrown wide open to decep- 
said, “If you hold to my 
ou are really my disciples. 
ill know the truth, and the 
et you free” (John 8:31-32). 
; chapter on Faith Taber- 
1 aberrational Christian 
s us, through the eyes of an 
, behind the ornamental 
cult for a look at the anni- 
personality, the exhausting 
the constant surveillance, 
exclusion of old support 
id outside influence, the in- 
and humiliation, all of 
stories that former mem- 
er cults have told. This ac- 
aith Tabernacle is the first 
nt. 


communication, which 
world together, has, since 
1978 and Jim Jones, driven 
pth’s point that “seemingly 


beneficent religious groups can mask 
a hellish rot?’ Christians must wonder 
that thousands of young people have 
rejected, in boredom and disgust, the 
belief and doctrine that we say we 
hold dear, for a wordlessness—a va- 
cancy of the mind. “The challenge to 
our society and our churches is to 
identify the searching, the hurting, 
the lonely, the unloved people, and to 
intervene in their lives—in the name 
of Christ—before they are seduced by 
the cults. For those already ensnared, 
we must commend their spiritual 
search, understand their need to be 
affirmed and accepted, and offer a vi- 
able alternative through the trans- 
forming gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


MARCIA GREENE lives and writes in Berkeley. 


Capitalism and 


Progress 

JOE COMANDA 
Capitalism and Progress, by Bob 
Goudzwaard. Wm. B. Eerdmans 


(Grand Rapids) and Wedge (Toronto), 
1979, paper, $9.95. 


n Capitalism and Progress, Bob 

Goudzwaard contends that we are 

in the midst of a crisis of the capital- 
ist system, one in which the old reme- 
dies of the past no longer work. It is a 
time, he maintains, when we should re- 
examine the foundation of the system. 
He claims to have found that foundation 
in our modern misplaced faith in pro- 
gress. 

Goudzwaard is professor of economic 
theory at the Free University of Amster- 
dam. Unlike most North American econ- 
omists, he brings to his analysis a 
broad perspective and a strong sense of 
history—not only economic history and 
the history of economic theory, but the 
history of ideas and culture as well. 

He also writes as a Christian in the 
tradition of the Reformation and raises 
the discussion of capitalism to a higher 
level. For him it is not merely a matter 
of distribution of wealth or of a class 
struggle, but of competing claims for 
religious allegiance in modern society. 
He believes that the most serious indict- 
ment against capitalism is that it is a 
closed system, one that excludes the 


possibility of obedience to God and 
seeks to render all discussion of norma- 
tivity irrelevant. He says: 

“Capitalism is subject to critique in- 
sofar as, for the sake of progress, it is 
founded on independent and autono- 
mous forces of economic growth and tech- 
nology, that is, forces which are consid- 
ered isolated, sufficient, and good in 
themselves. These economic and tech- 
nological forces are indeed related to 
norms of ethics and social justice, but in 
such a manner that these norms cannot 
impede the realization of these forces 
and the promotion of ‘progress.’ ” 

It is Goudzwaard’s thesis that faith in 
progress provides “the most plausible 
basis for explaining the rise and devel- 
opment of modern capitalism to the pre- 
sent, including today’s problems to 
which capitalism gave rise.” 

His thesis is really a special case of a 
more general theory of culture and soci- 
ety which, in effect, turns Marx on his 
head. For Marx, the techno-economic 
structure of a society was the basis for its 
cultural life. For Goudzwaard, the 
structures of a society grow out of “a 
specific cultural matrix,” which in turn 
is built on a “unique spiritual founda- 
tion.” That foundation is always the cen- 
tral driving force of a society. Thus, “it is 
meaningful to approach the origin and 
development of the western economiic 
system against the background of west- 
ern culture and its central driving 
forces.” 

In taking a closer look at the origins of 
modern industrial capitalism in the per- 
iod between 1750 and 1850, Goudz- 
waard perceives such important factors 
as the enclosure of the English 
commons, which drove peasants into 
the cities in search of their livelihood, 
and the availability of raw materials from 
British colonial possessions. But he ar- 
gues that the critical ingredient, “the 
decisive spark,” was the new-found faith 
in progress. That faith gave rise to “a 
mentality,” provided a context essential 
for the emergence of modern capital- 
ism. 

The elements of that mentality, which 
had begun to develop during the Ren- 
aissance, came to full expression dur- 
ing the Enlightenment. There was 
Deism (he calls it “western philosophy’s 
last compromise with Christianity”), 
which permitted only the idea of a 
Watchmaker God who set things going 
and then left the world to tick away on its 
own in accord with natural law. Utilitar- 
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ianism, continuing in that tradition, 
claimed to have found the natural order 
of things in the individual pursuit of self 
interest through the maximization of 
pleasure and the minimization of pain. 
Finally, there were the ideas of human 
autonomy. By the time of the Enlighten- 
ment, these had taken the form ofa faith 
in progress which promised the perfect- 
ibility of humankind and of society in a 
future golden age attainable by human 
reason and technological innovation. 

Critical to Goudzwaard’s case is his 
discussion of the way the progress-idea 
has influenced developments in the cap- 
italist system since 1850. Those devel- 
opments have brought us to the present 
impasse. In the century after 1850, the 
individual entrepreneur gave way to the 
corporation. The industrial enterprise, 
which was “little more than an extension 
of the will of the individual entrepre- 
neur and the investors,” grew into a 
highly structured, scientifically man- 
aged “system of progress.” Short-term 
profit became secondary to stability and 
continuity of growth with its depen- 
dence on technical innovation. Even the 
raw competition of the ideal laissez-faire 
system was muted by increased indus- 
trial cooperation and governmental man- 
agement of the economy in the interests 
of economic stability and growth. It has 
ended in a societal system in which all its 
parts and institutions are “geared to 
guaranteed progress.” 

Yet this system bent on progress and 
dependent on sustained growth is “dis- 
tinctly vulnerable,” to use Goudz- 
waard’s phrase. Its vulnerability lies in 
its inability to solve its growth-induced 
problems. Goudzwaard discusses three 
problem areas: the environment and re- 
source depletion, the internal function- 
ing of the system, and the system’s im- 
pact on the lives of human beings. One 
example will suffice: the problem of un- 
employment. Technological innovation 
has made possible a steady increase in 
worker productivity and in the standard 
of living, but it has led to the gradual 
replacement of workers with machines. 
Yet any slowdown in the rate of eco- 
nomic growth would eliminate even more 
jobs. So we are caught in a bind. We 
must have economic growth to create 
jobs, but the kind of progress-oriented 
growth we favor eliminates jobs as fast as 
it creates them. 

Goudzwaard goes wrong when he sin- 
gles out faith in progress from that whole 
cluster of Enlightenment ideas which 


made up the spiritual climate of capital- 
ism. By doing so he tends to interpret 
any evidence of change or growth in 
capitalism as a manifestation of the 
progress-ideal at work. Not enough em- 
phasis is placed on the Deist-Utili- 
tarian tradition from the Enlightenment 
which provided such a congenial spirit- 
ual climate for the pursuit of profit. 
Goudzwaard characterizes capitalism 
and Marxism as quarreling sisters. 


“Both are direct descendants of Enlight- 
enment faith in progress.” True. But 
they are also profoundly different, and it 
is that difference that we must account 
for. I believe it is to be found in the 
Deist-Utilitarian tradition so important 
for capitalism, a tradition rejected by 
Marx. 

The most important section of the 
book is the final 100 pages in which 
Goudzwaard characterizes the capitalist 
system as a’ tunnel society” and outlines 
the steps that must be taken to get out of 
the tunnel. He derives the tunnel image 
from John Maynard Keynes’s 1930 essay 


entitled “Economic Possibili’ 
Grandchildren.” Keynes wr 
rice and usury and precautic 
our gods for a little while ld 
For only they can lead us 
tunnel of economic nece 
daylight.” 

Goudzwaard expands tha: 
evoke the catastrophic narro: 
in our society to an exclusive: 
tal materialistic orientation 
openness to God’s redemptiv 
and not enough space to be fu 
(We are reminded of Ellul ano 
of the City as a walled-in, clo: 
built to exclude God’s preser 
tunnel, pushing toward the 
expectation of the light seem 
only way to go. Goudzwaard: 
another way. We must break 
tunnel in a process which he 
disclosure of society” to the “ 
meaning and value of life ou 
subjection and service to 
Breaking out means freeing « 
the notion that progress is ou: 

The importance of norma 
major undercurrent in the be 
a major reason for the misc 
our society. Goudzwaard 
norms for economics, techno 
ality, and justice but rejects; 
of a blueprint or a formula fo) 
a perfect society. He cons 
“every program for an idd 
should be greeted with a he: 
sure of skepticism.” Nevert 
has a number of good ideas; 
ious consideration. For exam: 
vocates the reorganizing of b» 
terprise to make that structui 
curately reflect its character: 
community of responsible me 

For a book so at odds with i 
our age, Capitalism and Prog 
prisingly lacking in pessimis: 
waard writes with a sensiti‘ 
seriousness of our situation, 
clear sense of direction. Mo: 
theory of culture as religious: 
a fruitful one for Christians to: 
We would all do well to sta: 
decade by reading this book. . 


JOE COMANDA lives and writes 

social, and economic issues ir 
California. He, his wife Jan, and 

will soon join “The Other Side” 
in Philadelphia. 
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iphasis on the prophetic role 
ch is encouraging. 
I am not a pacifist nor do I 
(o the idea that men and wo- 
lentical psychologically, your 
rr the poor, equality among 
and equal opportunity among 
'are God-glorifying, demo- 
1 Republican) ideals. 
Marc Molinari 
Pontiac, MI 


ist year, I greatly appreciated 
eb. 1980 issue on Kathleen 
id the July-Aug. 1979 issue on 
oth related Scripture and 
] social concerns or problems 
ing intellectuals are grap- 
(that is, questions of Christian 
onsibility, the harmony of 
| revelation, and so on). How- 
custom of sometimes devot- 
re issue to one subject (such, 
| medicine) alienates anyone 
irelate to that subject. The 
ength in Radix lies in your 
to tackle difficult subjects. I 
an retain this trait and yet 
te content so that there will 
ng of interest in every issue. 
t to tell you that I appreciate 
your basic assumption: that 
faith have nothing to fear 
other. I only wish that other 
(including myself) were less 
his point. 
Stuart Bullington 
Conroe, TX 


ne of the few periodicals that 
wn and read cover to cover. I 
enjoyed the holistic health is- 
» that you are able to keep up 
vel of quality through these 

dverse times. 
ou again for a solid and realis- 
in the midst of our dreadfully 
piety. 


Rob Mentoff 
Carlisle, PA 


Poetry Issue 


It was said of Charles Darwin that the 
more he immersed himself in science, 
and the older he got, the less interested 
he was in poetry—until finally it was 
omitted from his agenda for living. 
Along comes the professor of science in 
his more mature period of life coming 
alive to poetry. Walter Hearn vs. 
Charles Darwin—neat show! Walt is 
dead right on the amount of poetry in 
Scripture, and hence the honoring of 
poetry by the Divine Author of the sac- 
red text. If T. S. Eliot was right that the 
measure of a culture’s health is its at- 
titude toward poets and poetry, then 
our culture is sick, maybe even dead. 

The really big issue in the article is 
that underneath it all is a certain theory 
of human nature. Currently the evan- 
gelical scene is dominated by the super- 
rationalist Christian apologists. They 
think so clearly, so analytically, so prop- 
ositionally, that their cerebral halo actu- 
ally hurts. This gang of cerebral artists 
has a difficult time with poetry (and all 
nonpropositional genre). Like Plato 
they distrust the poets mainly because 
they deal in slippery, rubbery, vague 
metaphors, many of which elude the 
neat meshes of truth propositionally de- 
fined. The human person that emerges 
is (in Plato’s analogy) The Geometric 
Man made in the image of Plato’s Geo- 
metric God (“... God always geo- 
metrizes’). Hence our current crop of 
cerebral apologists look at literature and 
poetry as concessions to our feebler in- 
tellects which must be entertained with 
stories when they cannot handle the cal- 
culus of cerebral theology and apolo- 
getics. 

Those of us who believe in poetry, art, 
literature, and metaphors have a differ- 
ent theory of human nature. Imagina- 
tive thinking is more important to life 
than analytic thinking. Logic is at the 
root of mentality but metaphor is at its 
brighter fringes. 

Freud, Jung, Adler, etc., have shown 
us how complex the psyche is in its 
workings. Hence the kind of human be- 
ing we believe in is rational but also 
wonderfully complex, imaginative, emo- 
tional, symbolizing. Truth can come 
into the soul through a number of doors. 
Existentially. Mystically. Metaphor- 


ically. Rationally. Or through any com- 

bination of them. Bergson put his finger 

on it all when he said that “man is the 
animal who laughs.” 

Bernie Ramm 

American Baptist Seminary 

of the West 

Berkeley, CA 


Radix Reader 


The July-Aug. Radix has just arrived, 
and I have to rise to the bait of David 
Gill's “disenchantment” with Francis 
Schaeffer. For several years I have ap- 
preciated Gill’s outspoken expressions 
of viewpoint. I think he is off base, how- 
ever, in referring to Schaeffer's “delib- 
erate isolation from the centers of Chris- 
tian and secular academic  dis- 
course ... and to Schaeffer's work as 
having “degenerated into a divisive in- 
fluence.” 

I think that Schaeffer’s life-experi- 
ence within the culture of western 
Europe rather than that of the United 
States was probably a large factor in the 
timing of his message, the cultures hav- 
ing been at different stages of develop- 
ment (or decline). 

Gill's generation may not appreciate 
how unready Schaeffer's generation was 
to hear Schaeffer. I heard him ask for 
discussion and critique in October 1968 
when he spoke in an open meeting in 
the Wesley Foundation building adja- 
cent to the Berkeley campus. Absent 
from that discussion was the entire East 
Bay theological community. I heard him 
present his film series in Oakland over 
several days in January 1977 (and could 
have again in November 1979), and he 
was present for three days of discussion 
near Los Gatos in June 1980. I realize 
this is not the academic-in-residence 
survival that Gill means, but neither was 
it isolation. His work in its totality has 
been a go-for-broke exposure. 

I am sure that Schaeffer deplores divi- 
sion in the church. Divisiveness there 
is, indeed, but I think its source is 
another subject. One of the strange 
things about this last decade has been 
the widespread acceptance of the notion 
that all myths cluster, oddly enough, 
on one side of the ideological fence. It 
has been, in fact, the decade of the new 
myth-makers. Beware the Jabberwock, 
my son! 

Beryl Godfrey 
Marysville, CA 


HAVE YOU SEEN JESUS MY LORD? 
RT ARAN: RRM SRS NCE ER, 


RemBranpt.— The Adoration of the Magi (1657) 


the wise 


Behold, there came wise men from the East to Jerusalem, saying 
Whereis He... ? 


iles across the turbulent kingdoms 
They came for it, but that was nothing: 
That was the least. Drunk with vision, 
Rain stringing the ragged beards, 
When a beast lamed they caught up another 
And goaded west. 


For the time was on them. 

Once, as it may, in the life of a man: 

Once, as it was, in the life of mankind, 

Allis corrected. And their years of pursuit, 
Raw-eyed reading the wrong texts, 
Charting the doubtful calculations; 

Those nights knotted with thought, 

When dawn held off, and the rooster 
Rattled the leaves with his blind assertion — 


All that, they regarded, under the Sign, 

No longer as search but as preparation. 

For when the mark was made they saw it. 
Nor stopped to reckon the fallible years, 

But rejoiced and followed, 

And are called wise, who learned that Truth, 
When sought and at last seen, 

Is never found. It is given. 


And they brought their camels 

Breakneck into that village, 

And flung themselves down in the dung and dirt of that place, 
And kissed that ground, and the tears 


Ran on the face where the rain had. 
William Everson 


— From The Crooked Lines of God by Brother Antoninus (William 
Everson). Used by permission of the poet. 
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In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 


world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


EVERAL ARTICLES in this issue deal with ; 

ern-oriented New Age Groups (p. 12 , p. 17, p.: 
Steve Scott explores the underlying question of the : 
tionship of Christianity to eastern religion and the |i 
of an East/West dialogue (p. 12 ). 

Spiritual battles are fought on many levels. Somet: 
they are fought in the political realm. Bonhoeffer sch 
F. Burton Nelson looks at the Holocaust and come 
with some disturbing questions for the Christian ch’ 
(Dao). 

Since Dorothy Sayers is one of my favorite aut 
both of murder mysteries and theology books, I was: 
happy to meet Barbara Reynolds. She was a pers 
friend of Sayers and she writes about a crucial aspe 
Sayers’s faith (p. 10 ). 

We were saddened to hear of the recent death of I 
thy Day, a founder of the Catholic Worker moven: 
Day had been an inspiration to Christians all oves 
world throughout her long and active life. William I 
son remembers Day in this issue, and we've also prs 
some of her meditations (p.3_). 

We at Radix wish you God’s blessing on the year ahi 

— Sh 
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Dorothy Day ( 


Dorothy Day: Meditations 


nurch. I guess it must have been in ’48 when Mary 
took me to one of Dorothy’s meetings. I’d known 
er and had followed The Catholic Worker for those 
ears of World War II when I was in Oregon as a 
lentious objector and I was aware of her work some- 
hrough that. But the first time I heard her was at 
the meetings she held during her speaking tours. I 
remember too much of that first meeting. It was 
ater that I really got to know what The Catholic 
r stood for. 
»r, when I was on the verge of entering the Church I 
pr again. At that point I had a more natural interest 
came aware of her presence. The great thing about 
is her natural simplicity, her deep sense of dignity 
itegrity. These were all the qualities of her pres- 
land it was that presence that was very powerful, 
irtain humility. 


Dorothy is most known for her apostolate to the poor, 
but I don’t think that was her primary vocation. Actually 
her apostolate to the poor was sort of improvised. It would 
go on day to day without too much professional proce- 
dure. The Worker went on . . . grace. When the time 
came to feed a thousand people: the food came in some- 
how. Miraculously. But Dorothy’s primary vocation was 
journalism, which she had broadened out to include her 
apostolate to the poor. I don’t know if she ever received an 
award for her journalism, but that was certainly her 
genius. To keep that paper going for fifty years without 
subscriptions or advertising was an astonishing feat. The 
way she succeeded was to accent the corporeal works of 
mercy [helping meet people’s basic physical needs], com- 
bined with a sense of social justice. 

The presence of the corporeal works of mercy bound 
together the people who came to her from all ideologies 
and all walks of life. There were the politicals, liberals 
and radicals, all of whom were drawn to her not so much 
by her ideas but by the fact that she was actually feeding 
the poor. On the other hand, if she hadn't had the paper 
she wouldn't have been able to feed the poor, because it 
was the paper that brought the response, kept the flow of 
money coming in. So she never hesitated to take the 
money for the paper because she knew that without the 
paper the poor wouldn't be fed. 

One thing that struck me about Dorothy was that she 
was able to carry on this extremely radical program under 
the auspices of the Church without coming into conflict 
with the Church. It took a genius and a saint to be able to 
take the kind of radical ideas that she espoused through 
World War II and the other wars without being censured. 
The reason she was able to do this was her profound 
humility and obedience to her spiritual authorities. 

Dorothy had a great sense of humor. I remember there 
was another paper, the Brooklyn Tablet, which was very 
conservative. Dorothy took the opposite position on al- 
most every issue. Once when she was asked if there was 
any place where the Brooklyn Tablet and The Catholic 
Worker could meet, she said, “Yes, at the table of the 
Lord.” That exemplified the remarkable clarity of her 
priorities. 

When the University of Notre Dame awarded Dorothy 
its highest honor in 1972, it was for “comforting the 
afflicted and afflicting the comfortable.” 

Dorothy relied on something much deeper than ideol- 
ogy. I’ve seen her shot down in an argument but without 
effect. With other people involved in social activism it 
happens that if you refute their theories they no longer 
have any way to proceed. Their ideas are gone, and 
they're gone. That just wasn’t true with Dorothy. You'd 
beat her in an argument and she’d just go right on doing 
what she had been doing all along. That was truly one of 
the most impressive things about her. 

But certainly the most profound thing about Dorothy 
Day’s Catholic Worker was the interlocking of the corpor- 
eal works of mercy with the theme of social justice. There 
was no real program or administration, no reserves or 
insurance. The greatness of Dorothy Day and the 
Catholic Worker movement was their day-to-day reliance 
on God. 


— William Everson 
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me time ago when I was rummaging in the archives of 
1e Ecumenical Center in Geneva, Switzerland, I 
nme across a devastating document. It was a pastoral 
yritten by Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller to all clergy 
German Evangelical Church in 1934. This is what he 
io his fellow ministers during the second year of the 
bra: 
| war and the events of the year 1934 have taught us 
istory is like in the making. In such periods of histori- 
is spiritual forces past our understanding well up and 
ver us with impetuous force. . . . God has granted it 
Leader, through an unparalleled unfoldment of 
, to build anew the entire life of our people. And 
‘in their yearning for complete unification, they 
out toward the church, in order that National Social- 
1 the church might be welded together, it was inevi- 
nat the church should go through a period of soul- 
ng transformation. . . . And you, my beloved breth- 
whom everything in the leadership of the church 
ut present to be in confusion, I beg you, for the sake of 
irch, for the sake of the people, direct your whole 
yn for the time being to your parishes, to the duty that 


lies plain before your feet. Visitation of the sick is a better 
medicine than wranglings over church politics!” 

Attached to that pastoral letter was a comment by a promi- 
nent American churchman of that day, Henry Smith Leiper, 
then traveling in Germany, to a colleague in the ecumenical 
movement, Samuel McCrea Cavert: “Read it and weep!” 
Dr. Cavert did read the document and wrote in a return 
memo: ‘I read — and wept!” 

The picture of the church that appears in those few telltale 
lines is symbolic of the general church situation during the 
Holocaust years. It opens a window into a tragic and sober- 
ing realization: the Holocaust itself represents the gross 
failure of religion (in particular, the churches) to penetrate 
the structures of society. As a result of that failure, the 
message of God’s transcendence and sovereignty was all but 
muted. 


The Holocaust and Moral Paralysis 


he insidious design of the Nazi program might have 
been seen by those who had eyes to see and ears to 
hear when Adolf Hitler became Chancelor of 
Germany on January 30, 1933. As early as 1920 the National 
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Karl Barth . a |. 
Socialist party platform was drafted. It called for the aboli- 
tion of civil rights for Jews, insisting that they be counted as 
aliens in Germany. Hitler’s book Mein Kampf gave solemn 
warning of what was to come in case Hitlerism should prevail 
in the land. It would issue in an apocalyptic battle, as Hitler 
saw it, between good and evil, between Aryans and Jews, 
between “the men of God and the men of Satan.” In her 
study of the Holocaust, The War Against the Jews, 1933- 
1945, Lucy Dawidowicz has given ample illustration of that 
perception, especially in her perceptive chapter on “The 
Jews in Hitler’s Mental World” (Bantam Books, 1975). 

January 30, 1933, was a dark day for Germany and for the 
rest of the world, darker than anyone then could possibly 
realize. Scarcely anyone seemed to hear the ominous tolling 
of the clock of history. After all, the party platform of the 
National Socialists had espoused religious freedom, even 
describing their philosophy as one of “positive Christianity.” 


1933 

February 4: Decree “for the protection of the German peo- 
ple,” prohibiting public meetings and publications that might 
conflict with “public security.” 

February 28: Decree “for the safety of the nation,” suspen- 
sions of freedoms of speech, press, assembly. Government 
granted the right to invade privacy of mails, telephones, tele- 
grams, and to make house searches. Those personal rights were 
not restored during the existence of the Third Reich. 

April 1: One-day boycott of Jewish business and doctors. 

April 7: Law for the Restoration of the Civic Service, retiring 
Jewish officials. Aryan clause prohibited Jews from holding of- 
fices in churches. 

April 25: First restriction of Jewish children and students in 
schools and universities. 

May 10: Books by non-Aryans bummed throughout Germany. 

July 5: Banning of all political parties excepting the National 
Socialist. 

December 20: Evangelical youth incorporated into Hitler 
Youth. 

1934 

August 2: Death of President von Hindenburg, Hitler pro- 
claimed Reichsfuehrer. 

September 4-10: Giant Nuremberg Rally—seven days of 
goose-stepping, speech-making, and pageantry. 


The 24th plank of the 25-plank platform read: “W 
mand freedom of religion for all religious denomin 
within the state so long as they do not endanger its exis 
or oppose the moral senses of the Germanic race. The: 
as such advocates the standpoint of a positive Christ 
without binding itself confessionally to any one dé 
ination.” 

That promise, together with other Nazi promises ¢ 
nomic recovery, rising German clout in the world ofng 
the personal magnetism of Hitler, the menace of comn 
machinations, and the restoration of “law and ordey 
armed the majority of the citizenry, including the majo 
the Christian churches. When Hitler came to power, 
than two-thirds of the clergy voted in his favor. The» 
scarcely a whisper of protest from the Christian « 
against the decree which placed limitations on free spe 
March 1933. The same was true in the face of other me: 
taken by the government in the interests of “national: 
ity.” The unfolding of the chronicle of agony in the dee 
the 1930s was freighted with mounting tragedy an: 
rageous legislation against German Jews and other g: 
but it was met with silence. The record of the chi 
during those years was embarrassingly fragile and tim: 

So the chronicle of agony, deprivation of rights, sufi 
brutality moved on, a juggernaut without feeling ana 
out mercy, culminating in the infamous Wannsee ( 
ence of January 1942 and the drafting of plans for 1 
called “Final Solution,” followed by the aftermath of 
pain, and death. During the past five years I have visit 
following death sites: Neuengamme, Bergen-b 
Dachau, Buchenwald, Flossenberg, the site of the V 
ghetto, Treblinka, and Auschwitz. Six million dex 
seems to me to be a conservative figure. No irresp¢ 
statements such as those by Professor Butz of Northw 
University, that the deaths of six million Jews duri: 
Holocaust years constitute the major hoax of the twe 
century, can alter the record. He would limit the nur 
less than a million and denies that there ever existed a 
Solution.” | 


1935 

September 15: Passage of the Nuremberg laws, prohil 
marriages between Aryans and non-Aryans. Jews prohi 
from flying the German national flag. 


1937 

March 28: Public status withdrawn from local Jewish! 
munal bodies. 

April 26: Decree regarding the reporting of Jewish proy 
Every Jew was ordered to assess and report value of both d\ 
tic and foreign property. 

August 17: Decree for implementing a law to change » 
names and given names of Jews. 


1938 

October 5: Jewish passports to be marked with a J. 

October 12: Expulsion of 17,000 “stateless” Jews from: 
many to Poland. 

November 9: Crystal Night, initiating the “Week of B 
Glass,” burning of synagogues, schools, businesses; 35,00! 
arrested, most sent to concentration camps. 

Novvember 12: Jews ordered to pay one billion marks to! 
damages. 

Hereafter: Jews not permitted to walk on certain streets’ 
on park benches, to drive automobiles. Public markets: 
grounds, resorts declared off limits. 


| those Holocaust years, the accounts of resistance, 
efiance, identification with the oppressed, imprison- 
hent, and martyrdom are frequently eloquent. The 
lecourse was to go “underground” in opposition to the 
nical regime. Without that underground, without the 
ance, the church’s soul would have been utterly and 
tively crushed. Here and there were cracks in the wall 
ral paralysis. 

*re was a Dietrich Bonhoeffer who saw the enormity of 
jreat which Hitler and Nazism posed for western civili- 
|. After Crystal Night he shouted: “Only he who cries 
r the Jews may sing Gregorian chants!” Bonhoeffer was 
ited at Flossenberg just a week before the liberation of 
mp. 

ere was a Karl Barth who provided the theological 
le for the Barmen Confession of May 1934, which be- 
the marching song of the “Confessing Church.” Barth 
«pelled from Germany for his views. 

bre was a Martin Niemoeller who in 1933 was instru- 
ul in organizing a Pastors’ Emergency League, and who 
If spent over seven years as Hitler’s marked prisoner. 

H there were others. Heinrich Grueber organized a 
jarm of the Evangelical Church for non-Aryans, both 
pse who were baptized Christians and those who were 
Kurt Gerstein, member of the Confessing Church, 
the SS in order to sabotage the shipments of Cyclon B 
the death camps. 

hop Wurm of Wurttemberg in 1943 wrote on seven 
ons to express his indignation and outrage: letters to 
|, Goebbels, Frick, Bormann, Himmler, Kerrl, and 
ners. Bishop von Galen of Munster preached a famous 
| of sermons in 1941, denouncing the hideous practice 
anasia, the ill treatment of the Jews, and the methods 
Gestapo. Archbishop von Faulhaber of Munich pub- 
tondemned the racialism of the Nazis early in the 
le. Franz Jagerstaetter was guillotined in 1943 for 
g to respond to the call to active duty in the 
macht. 


There were the 3,000 Protestant pastors who were ar- 
rested, 125 of them sent to concentration camps, and 22 
executed for their beliefs. 

There were the attempts to rescue and save thousands of 
Jews throughout the occupied territories —concealing in 
houses, falsifying passports, smuggling across borders. 

The list goes on. When all the available documents are 
studied and tabulated, there will continue to be inspiration 
and uplift in those tales of heroism. 

Here, however, lies the crunch: the great bulk of the 
people were silent. They said nothing. They did nothing. 
They dared nothing. They risked nothing. Their moral 
barometer registered zero. Whatever was done was too little 
and too late. As Heinrich Grueber put it: “What were the 
few who protested, in comparison with the millions who 
cooperated or kept silent, and at their best stuck their heads 


Without that underground, without the 
resistance, the church’s soul would have 
been utterly and definitively crushed. 


ostrich-like in the sand, or clenched their fists in their pock- 
ets’ (quoted in The German Evangelical Church and the 
Jews, 1879-1950 by Richard Gutteridge, Barnes and Noble, 
1976, p. 181). Bishop Wurm, who did speak out forcefully 
and indignantly, put it this way: “A spell was laid upon us, 
and it was as if our mouths were kept shut by an invisible 
power (quoted in Gutteridge, p. 187). 

The great throngs of Catholics and Protestants succumbed 
to moral paralysis during the Holocaust years. It was a case, 
as Franklin Littell puts it, of mass apostasy, “the abandon- 
ment of loyalty to a community and its beliefs” (Crucifixion 
of the Jews, Harper and Row, 1975, p. 75). What was needed 
was a vast outpouring of protest, indignation, resistance, 
prophetic judgment, stubborn defiance, compassion, 
courage — of “being for others” (Bonhoeffer). 


The Holocaust and American Democracy 


everal years ago, it was my privilege to participate in a 
three-day conference in Hamburg, West Germany, on 
the theme “The Holocaust and Its Lessons for Today.” 
Some 80 delegates were present from 12 countries for the 
event, marking the 30th anniversary of the liberation from 
Nazi death camps. It was the first time since the end of the 
second World War that such a conference was convened on 
German soil under the auspices of the International Council 
of Christians and Jews. In session and out of session, far into 
the night, we discussed the Holocaust. 

It is undoubtedly simplistic and misleading to attempt to 
draw direct lessons from the Holocaust or to articulate direct 
parallels. America 1980 is not Germany 1930, or even 1940. 
Germany was not a democracy, certainly not in 1933 and 
those following years, nor were all religious faiths free to be 
practiced. The FBI is not the Gestapo, nor is the nearest 
federal prison a Buchenwald. The county hospital is not a 
Nazi experimentation center, nor is U.S. Steel I. G. 
Farben. The mass media are not extensions of Goebbels’s 
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propaganda. The two historical situations are very different 
as are the two national scenarios. Nevertheless, without 
questioning the uniqueness of the Holocaust, without blur- 
ring the historical divergencies, we may validly entertain the 
invitation to reflect on it, particularly at this time, within the 
conceptual framework of religion and democracy. 

1. Erosion of personal liberties. It is a shattering experi- 
ence to read these days about what was happening behind 
the scenes in our American democracy during the early 
1970s and stretching back over the past four decades. A 
perusal of such titles as All The President’s Men, The F inal 
Days, Blind Ambition, The Right and the Power, and Will 
provides a panorama of the cherished values of democracy 
slipping through our fingers. David Wise, author of The 
American Police State: The Government Against, has pro- 
vided statistics concerning the lawbreaking’ and Constitu- 
tion-breaking of government intelligence agencies: 

29 million letters screened by the CIA; 

Hundreds of thousands of letters opened; 

Millions of cables read and copied by the National Secur- 
ity Agency in Operation Shamrock; 

300,000 names in the “Hydra” computer used in Opera- 
tion CHAOS, the CIA domestic-spying program; 

465,000 names in the intelligence files of the Internal 
Revenue Service; 

10,655 FBI “national security” wiretaps and bugs over a 
25-year period; 

Hundreds of FBI burglaries. 

A disclosure of FBI investigations shows that feminist 
groups were systematically and regularly spied on over a 
four-year period. Offices in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Seattle, 
Portland, Philadelphia, Chicago, Newark, St. Petersburg, 
and several other cities received periodical reports from 
informants. FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover wrote in 1970: “It 
is absolutely essential that we conduct sufficient investiga- 
tion to clearly establish subversive ramifications of the WLM 
[Women’s Liberation Movement] and to determine the po- 
tential for violence presented by the various groups con- 
nected with this movement, as well as any possible threat 
they may represent to the internal security of the United 
States.” 

In the city of Chicago, police documents came to light that 
established detailed spying on meetings of the United 
Methodist Church over a two-year period. The particular 
focus of informant reports was the link between the Metho- 
dist Church and the Alliance to End Repression, a group 
dedicated to the preservation of human liberties. Scores of 
church and civic groups have recently discovered that the 
police have monitored their activities for several years so 
that the city government file folders are bulging to over- 
flowing. 

Shades of 1933 in the Third Reich! How far can concern for 
“national security,” law and order, executive privilege, and 
police intelligence go in a democracy? 

2. Devaluing human life. It is one of the ironies of con- 
temporary American life that in the midst of mind-boggling 
developments in technology, especially focused in medical 
insights and achievements, there seems to be a growing 
devaluation of human life. 

The major points of reference in this new syndrome of 
devaluing life often lie in the beginning of life and the ending 


of life. The issues of abortion, fetal experimentation) 
rights, and fetal values are delicate and complex. Fi 
past eight years in particular, ever since the 1973 decig 
the Supreme Court on abortion, we have been living 
incredible morass of confusion and bewilderment. — 
ethicist, I perceive one of the pressing concerns for all( 
to find the way, or at least a way, out of this wilde! 
“Abortion on demand,” which disregards the roles that 
family members and society-at-large play, does not me 
up to the classical standard of the sacredness of life on) 
our democratic order has been founded. 

The other end of life’s spectrum also has its complic 
in these technological times. Cautious programs for the 
drawal of life-support systems are one thing. The iner 
consideration being given to active euthanasia is) 


Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer 


| 
another. The shadow of Nazi euthanasia practice in t 


1930s and early 1940s is too pronounced and too ree 
permit a casual or unreflective acceptance of this style 
from this life. 

3. Oppression and dehumanization. Another irony 
historical past is the constitutional dedication to 
rights and the sad performance in experience. The » 
the Holocaust was strewn with human casualties 
whose rights were trampled and deprived and who 
vival stood in question, Gypsies whose populati¢ 
decimated during the Nazi era, political dissenters wk 
incarcerated in prisons and camps throughout thei 
Reich, Poles and Slavs who were rated as inferior bei: 

Our American political order, however, is a constiti 
democracy in which people’s rights are safeguarded} 
law of the land. The cherished freedoms we sing abe 
confess supposedly belong to all. Those lofty ideals 
ever, are tempered by a gallery of vignettes that crow 
the screen of my mind — of women and job discrimina 
native Americans and broken treaties, of blacks a 
humanizing ghettoes, of Jews and restrictive neighbo 
and clubs, of an endless trail of ethnic abuses. 


olocaust and the American Future 


he Holocaust is a case study in the moral paralysis of 
ithe churches. People had not been prepared for a 
Hitler, Himmler, Bormann, Goebbels, Goering, 
,ann, Speer, to say nothing of the whole range of Nazi 
| and practices. Few were willing to risk their necks for 
use of justice, righteousness, compassion, morality. 
pes no good to throw stones from the distance of three 
lhalf decades later. What may prove profitable is the 
ieration of an “agenda for Biblical people” in our own 
) that the horrendous events of 1933-45 can never 
in here. Jews and Christians together must engrave on 
hearts and spirits the words which can be read on the 
jrial sculpture at Dachau: Never Again! 

jmay all have our personal agendas, and they may vary 
ime to time, but I will list four concerns that warrant 
trated attention and dialogue right now in our na- 
history. 

Lhe search for authentic Christian integrity. A word 
| Gustave Weigel, prominent Catholic writer and 
lhman of the recent past, is useful here: “Religion can 
jits highest possibilities simply being true to itself. It 
seek first the Kingdom of God and its justice, and all 
| goods will come as well... . An accommodating 
h is not being herself. Prophetic protest is an essential 
‘nt of the Church’s preaching, and this protest must not 
inched only against the little foibles of the individual 
ewise against the gigantic immorality of public policy” 
Present Embarrassment of the Church” in Religion 
erica, edited by John Cogley, Meridian Books, 1958). 

b first task of religion today is to recover the pristine 
lof its legacy and so recover its integrity. German 
s of Protestant and Catholic background were out of 
with the teachings and implications of their faith. Most 
6t thought about the implications of the Biblical drama 
e life of the institution. Most had passed by on the other 
f the Decalogue. Most had missed the cost of disciple- 
iRather, they made a fetish out of the apostle Paul's 
ls to the Roman Christians: “Let every person be sub- 
the governing authorities.” They turned a deaf ear to 
rords of the apostle Peter: “We must obey God rather 
men.” 

iat many survivors of the Holocaust era in Germany did 
| the lesson of shallowness and irrelevancy of their faith- 
initment has found expression in the impressive Kir- 
Fags and lay academies which rose like a “German 
inix” (Franklin Littell) from the rubble of the war years. 
irhaps America needs a new Barmen Declaration which 
all the churches to an integrity that takes its cue from 
barly stages of the German Confessing Church. The 
ications of a thoroughgoing look at the Biblical and 
logical roots of our traditions for theological education, 
vy education in our institutions, are far-reaching and 
und. 

| Building a society that cares. Millions of persons in the 
jcaust period were caught in a mortal crunch because 
land-file citizens did not extend themselves to care for 
hictims of oppression and discrimination. A tyrannical 
ne does not lend itself, of course, to a society that cares 
it people’s personal freedoms, physical needs, and 
¢s and aspirations. 


I believe that the appropriate role for the people of God in 
a democratic state is to serve as the conscience of the society, 
to be the conduit for compassion and caring. What will be 
our response to the human needs in our society today: 
poverty in our cities and in rural areas across America, 
hungry schoolchildren in impacted areas, polluted air and 
water, crime in the streets, segregated housing patterns, the 
terrifying possibilities of nuclear war? 

3. The calculation of justice. Reinhold Niebuhr often 
quoted the words of an agnostic friend who had been turned 
off by the church, “not becaue of its dogmas, but because of 
its trivialities.” This friend meant the “disproportionate con- 
cern with the minutiae of religious observances, ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, and sectarian traditions at a time when a 
whole generation is passing through a world revolution 
greater than the Communist one.” Niebuhr insisted that the 
church falls into triviality when “it fails to deal with ‘the 
weightier matters of the law’ which are the law of love and its 
crown and servant, the law of justice.” In that context he 
quoted Pope John XXIII, “Let love be the motive and justice 
the instrument.” 


Calculation of justice in our society is the 
task of God’s people in society today. 


Calculation of justice in our society is the task of God’s 
people in society today. Justice will be radical in its pleas for 
equality and liberty. 

4. The shape of the future. The future of our nation rises 
and falls in considerable measure by the ways in which the 
people of God respond to the pressing claims we have briefly 
discussed. It is true that the separation of church and state 
should continue to constitute one of our most prized lega- 
cies. But the integrity of our faith will not permit us to 
interpret that classic formulation in terms of a separation of 
religious faith and society at large. The future of both relig- 
ion and democracy are integrally intertwined—and sepa- 
rated to the detriment of both. 

In the last two decades of the century and on into the new 
millennium, we could do what Reichsbishop Ludwig Mueller 
urged the religious bodies of Germany to do in 1933: stick to 
your business as pastors and priests and spiritual leaders, 
preach your sermons, conduct your services, visit your peo- 
ple, repair the leaks in the roof—but don't rock the boat; 
stay out of politics! 

We could do that. That is what thousands of Christians 
across this land are doing now. Betrayal of the future. Be- 
trayal of Biblical faith. Betrayal of prophetic religion. Be- 
trayal of political theology. 

We could do something else. In the context of the mass 
apostasy of those apocalyptic Holocaust years, we could 
humbly and forthrightly seek to lend our voices and our lives 
to the wisdom and righteousness of others in shaping a truly 
human future — not only for America, but for the world. [R) 


F. BURTON NELSON is professor of theology and ethics at North 
Park Seminary, Chicago. He has also recently been working on a 
film on the life of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
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Lively Minded Believer 


by Barbara Reynolds 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. 


0 love God with one’s mind: is that a strange idea? 

Dante in the third part of the Divine Comedy, the 

Paradiso, speaks of his “mind in love”:! and 

Dorothy L. Sayers, trying to define the essential 
quality of Dante, called it “a passionate intellect.” “Not the 
same thing,” she went on, “as an intellectual passion, nor 
altogether what I fancy Wordsworth meant by ‘feeling intel- 
lect.’ ” She continued, “. . . this is an age [the 1940s] which 
has not only divorced the passions from the intellect, but set 
them at enmity. ”? 

Sayers, a child of the Anglican tradition, understood the 
Christian religion to be sacramental; God’s revelation is 
mediated via his creation. He reveals himself through body, 
mind, and spirit, that is, through nature and all the physical 
aspects of our lives, through intellectual discoveries in phi- 
losophy and science, and through spiritual awareness in 
meditation, music, poetry, and all the arts. According to the 
teaching of the church to which Sayers belonged, God’s 
world is a unity, a trinitarian unity. To exclude the mind 
from belief, or to set it at odds with feeling, is to denigrate a 
person's dignity as a complete being. The intellect has its 
place not only in activities specifically defined as intel- 
lectual, but also in the pursuit of divine truth, insofar as the 
human mind can apprehend it. 

The need for believers to use their minds has not been 
much emphasized in recent years. Whatever Happened to 


KEITH Criss 


the Human Mind? is the title of anew book by E. L. Mal 
formerly professor of historical theology at the Univers 
London. Mascall takes to task theologians who seem te 
to retreat from the intellectual component of belief, fe! 
as they do that intellectualism may deter the nontheolg 
public. Professor Mascall had already challenged th. 
ductionist processes of Bultmann, van Buren, and Robj 
in his impressive work, The Secularization of Christig 
which appeared in 1965. 

It is significant that in his new book Mascall qy 
Dorothy L. Sayers several times, expressing admiratio: 
her lucidity and his agreement with her essential views 
urges the need for writers of popular theological wor: 
exercise extreme care to avoid vagueness and ambiguit 
other words, feelings, however sincere, are not eno 
Intentions, however good, are not enough. The mind 
be involved. 

He says: “Popular theological writing is one of the : 
difficult of all forms of communication, and its practiti 
needs to be careful and self-critical to a degree; like » 
riage, it is not by any way to be enterprised, nor také 
hand, unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, like brute bi 
that have no understanding, but reverently, discreetly! 
visedly, soberly and in the fear of God. . .” 

Professor Mascall continues: “I can vividly remember: 
impressed I was many years ago by the extreme tro 
which that great Christian apologist the late Dorothy Sa 
took in her popular writings on religion to ensure that t 
she was trying to express in a contemporary idiom w 
authentic teaching of Christianity and that the techn: 
which she had worked out was neither ambiguous nor» 
leading.” | 

In another passage from the same book, Mascall says 
would like to see The Man Born to be King “prescribe« 
reading by all students of the New Testament.” He qui 
with warm approval the following excerpt from Dor 
Sayer's introduction to those plays: “A loose and sentime 
theology begets loose and sentimental art-forms; an illog 
theology lands one in illogical situations: an ill-balar 
theology issues in false emphasis and absurdity.”4 


orothy Sayers is writing here of the task of 

dramatist in relation to the Christian faith. Ini 

Mind of the Maker she examines artistic cre: 

as an analogy of the Trinity. The chapter enti 
“Scalene Trinities” wittily describes the artistic disas 
that can occur when any one of the three persons off 
Trinity of creation is given undue primacy. Applying tlt 
warnings to theology, we might say that the Christian « 
trine must be preached in its entirety. We need the pler 
the faith, not the exaggeration of one element of the tr 
The enthusiast, unrestrained by intellect, will eventu’ 
breathe out heresy. To say that the body is unimportant 
lead to excesses of abstinence or gluttony, to self-neglec 
self-indulgence. To say that the mind is unimportant} 
lead to the separation of faith and conviction, to the divisi 
for instance, between faith in the Bible and a free spin 
inquiry and discovery. 

Sayers, as the child of English reformed Catholic 
(Anglicanism), accepted the tradition of the church, . 
beliefs of the ecclesia; but under that aegis, like all meml: 
of that community, she held that the mind was free to th! 


30r Mascall agrees. His first chapter in The Seculariza- 
Ff Christianity, “The Changeless and the Changing” 
| this way: 

ie of the most imperative duties with which the Chris- 
eologian is confronted is that of relating the revealed 
‘of Christian truth, final, absolute and fundamentally 
ment as he must in his Christian commitment believe 
ye, to the essentially incomplete, relative and con- 
changing intellectual framework of the world in 
ihe lives . . . Christians themselves, however well 
bted and thoughtful they may be, inevitably share in 
tellectual climate and perspective of their time, even if 
ire conscious that it is, in one way or another, uncon- 
| to their Christian beliefs. The twentieth-century 
fian is bound to be a twentieth-century man [or 
in] by the very circumstances of birth and upbringing, 
| the first-century Christian was a first-century man [or 
in]. Complete independence of the temporal process is 
| in time, even if those roots penetrate below time into 
cm 

pther words, it is the unceasing duty of Christians to 
he Lord our God with our minds as well as with our 
. This is what Dorothy Sayers did with all her strength. 
vas endowed with a lively mind and with creative 


b of her qualities that I remember most vividly was her 
y of mind. Ideas flowed from her, in conversation and 
ers —a cornucopia, a harvest from her wide reading 
er brilliant perception of links between apparently 
hted subjects. But Sayers was by no means a cold, 
hed intellectual. Ideas were part of her life; they con- 
ed to her zest for living. 

» loved to master the technique of work: the craft of 
ig novels, the craft of drama, the craft of verse transla- 
God as Master-Craftsman was a favorite image. Yet, as 
jrama The Zeal of Thy House shows, she knew the 
sr of arrogance. Whether in crafting, as in the case of 
ichitect in that play, William of Sens, or in intellectual 
ry and argument, the individual must be on his or her 
} against arrogance. 


err must also be on guard against excessive hu- 
‘BP wility, the state of mind which may lead them to 
undervalue, from a Christian standpoint, the im- 
portance of intellectual work. “The only Christian 
is good work well done” was one of Sayers’s sayings. 
Lid not distinguish between intellectual work and “good 
5.” It is sometimes difficult for college students, for 
tple, to be sure they are not just indulging themselves 
irsuing knowledge, especially if they happen to enjoy 
+ it. Shouldn’t they rather be doing good works of a 
ical, nonintellectual kind, such as caring for the sick or 
ld? 

‘ose who have read Gaudy Night will remember a con- 
tion between Harriet Vane and a former student whom 
eets at a College gaudy. Catherine Freemantle, who 
seen the outstanding scholar of her year, had given up 
atellectual life to marry a farmer. The circumstances 
such that all her time was now spent in physical labor. 
onversation between the two women has a functional 
bse related to the story, but what emerges is Sayers’s 
that it is important not to betray one’s talents. Harriet 


Vane parts from her friend “with a depressed feeling that she 
had seen a Derby winner making shift with a coal cart.” 

Dorothy L. Sayers had great respect for the trained mind. 
She also respected the minds of her readers and had more 
respect for the minds of the average congregation than the 
average parson seemed to have in her day. “We are con- 
stantly assured,” she says in The Greatest Drama Ever 
Staged, “that the churches are empty because preachers 
insist too much upon doctrine — ‘dull dogma’ as people call 
it. The fact is the precise opposite. It is the neglect of dogma 
that makes for dullness.” 

Look how she trusted the public to respond to the pro- 
foundly intellectual content of the central scene of her play 
The Emperor Constantine, the scene in which the Nicene 
creed is hammered out clause by clause. And the audience at 
Colchester was enthralled. In her theological essay Strong 
Meat, she quotes from the Confessions of Augustine of 
Hippo: “Iam the food of the full-grown; become mature, and 
thou shalt feed on Me.” “Here,” she says, “is a robust 
assertion of the claim of Christianity to be a religion for adult 
minds. ” 

In Creed or Chaos? she castigates the British public of the 
time (1940) for the “flight from reason”: “It is fatal to let 
people suppose that Christianity is only a mode of feeling; it 
is vitally necessary to insist that it is first and foremost a 
rational explanation of the universe.” 

In all her theological writings Dorothy L. Sayers insists, 
either directly or by implication, on the importance of a 
community of lively minded believers. More than that, loss 
of faith in the mind can bring about disaster. The empty 
brain, the empty heart, and the empty soul are intercon- 
nected and are another name for acedia or sloth. She says in 
The Other Six Deadly Sins: “Let us take particular notice of 
the empty brain. Here Sloth is in a conspiracy with Envy to 
prevent people from thinking. Sloth persuades us that stu- 
pidity is not our sin, but our misfortune; while Envy at the 
same time persuades us that intelligence is despicable —a 
dusty, highbrow, and commercially useless thing.” 

The very reverse of sloth is expressed in our Lord’s re- 
statement of the first commandment, “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength.” [R] 


! Paradiso, XXVII 88. 

2 From an unpublished letter to Charles Williams. 
Sapa Ove 

4 Pp. 241, fn. 
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This article was given as an address in the chapel of Wheaton 
College, Illinois, as part of the program of a conference organized 
by the department of English entitled “Imagination and Belief.” 
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by Steve Scott 


hy are so many Christians “looking East” to- 
day? Thinking people sometimes study relig- 
ious history and tradition to see if the “great 
traditions” have any elements that are “com- 
mon property,” or to see if their own tradition (in this case, 
Christianity) might be enriched with insights from the East. 
“What can we in the West learn from you in the East?” 

People on the street, on the other hand, may not have 
such noble aspirations. They may feel that theologians have 
taken traditional religion away from them, wrapping it in 
such phrases as “God in process” or the “theology of ultimate 
concern.” To ordinary people, using a simple nonreligious 
meditiation technique practiced all over the world may look 
like a way to enrich a faltering faith with some kind of inner 
experience. Let the theologians talk. After all, a person with 
an experience is never at the mercy of a person with an 
argument, as someone once said. 

Today an academic theology that capitulated to a meta- 
physic of radical negation is already grappling with issues 
peculiar to an eastern world view, although those issues 
appear in western guise. It seems ironic that non-theological 
types seeking shelter from that arid speculation should turn 
to spiritual techniques arising from the very metaphysic they 
are fleeing. Nonetheless, many Christians are looking east- 
ward with the hope of enriching their faith. 

Some writers talk of reconstructing a bankrupt and de- 
pleted religious tradition with material drawn from eastern 
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sources. Jacob Needleman, in his new book Lost Christian- 
ity, suggests that elements taken from the East would re- 
store Christianity to its former vitality, its early purity. Peter 
Berger, in The Heretical Imperative, argues for an en- 
counter between the Judeo-Christian tradition and the great 
religions of Asia as a “contemporary possibility of religious 
affirmation.” Such a dialogue is by no means limited to our 
present day. 

I am not against dialogue between Christianity and east- 
ern religions. I think such an exchange is informative and 
valuable. I am personally convinced, however, that unless 
Christianity recovers some of its distinctive, Biblical ele- 
ments, then what will actually occur will be less than 
dialogue. 

I am not against the idea of meditation or of spiritual 
experiences, but I am convinced that every practice has its 
philosophical basis and context. A fully Christian and Bibli- 
cal grounding must be the testing area for the truth-claims of 
any spiritual technique. 

A particular emphasis that has run through the dialogue in 
all its historical occurrences is the “incarnational presence of 
Christ throughout created reality,” placed in opposition to 
the “Jesus of history.” The problem has been not so much 
the idea of Jesus as a historical person, but the wider implica- 
tions of the events of his life and death. Leaving those 
troublesome implications aside clears the way for emphasis 
on the “incarnational presence,” which is far more amenable 
to the underlying presuppositions of eastern philosophy. 

It is not my purpose to say that Christianity and linear 
thinking are insolubly welded together. I hope that the kind 
of distinctions I am trying to make, the kind I think Chris- 
tianity makes for itself, will become evident through some 
brief comparisons. Let me begin with Thomas Merton. 


homas Merton, a Trappist monk, was known for his 

books of poetry, his writings on the monastic life 

and contemplative prayer, and, toward the end of 

his life, the issue of interfaith dialogue. His books of 
excerpts from Asian wisdom, such as Zen and the Birds of 
Appetite and the writings of the Taoist sage Lao-tse, reveal a 
critical engagement in bringing East and West together. As 
Merton remarked to a fellow participant at the Bangkok 
conference shortly before his death, “Christianity and Zen 
are the future.” 

Merton's early interests in Zen are alluded to in an essay 
on his book, The Wisdom of the Desert. That book, a selec- 
tion from the sayings and anecdotes of the early desert 
fathers, contains, in Merton’s opinion, ideas comparable to 
some of the concepts in Zen Buddhism. Merton engaged in 
correspondence with the Daisetz Suzuki, a noted Oriental 
scholar who has done work comparing medieval mystical 
thought with Buddhist ideas. 

Merton's purpose was to pursue the conceptual analogies 
in order to enrich the western monastic tradition. He points 
out that Zen was beginning in China at approximately the 
same time that the period of the desert fathers in Egypt 
was drawing to a close. Also, “There are countless Zen 
stories that almost exactly reproduce the Verba Seniorum — 
incidents which are obviously likely to occur wherever men 
seek and discover the same kind of poverty, solitude and 
emptiness.” In dialogue with Suzuki, Merton draws paral- 
lels between the “recovery of paradise” — the desert fathers’ 
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desire through asceticism and contemplative prayer. 
gain the “innocence” lost in the Fall—and the Zen n 
search for “emptiness” as an index of purity of heart. 

Suzuki, in his essay “Knowledge and Innocence,” pt 
the same idea somewhat further. Equating the ] 
Christian idea of innocence with the Buddhist not 
emptiness, he proceeds to the Fall, i.e., the knowle 
good and evil. Suzuki points out that such “knowled 
viewed in Buddhist terms as “ignorance,” and the did 
inating operation that “ignorance” obscures the origin 
of suchness, “which is emptiness.” Discriminato 
sciousness (moral consciousness) is looked upon as » 
ance. That which is truly good proceeds from a condit 
suchness, the void. 

Suzuki goes on to align the concept of suchnes 
poverty of spirit as interpreted by the medieval mystic 
ter Eckhart. Suzuki extends the poverty to include |; 
individual identity. The empirical self, the ego, and | 
vestment in discriminatory consciousness are an illusio: 
stumbling block that prevents a return to the st 
suchness. 

Merton strives to find the equivalent for the “empti 
of Zen in the mysticism of some of the desert fathers an 
contemplative traditions of the church. With Merto 
terpretive approach to the Bible (also grounded in the 
tions I just mentioned), it is even possible to extract s 
“message” from the pages of the New Testament. M 
pauses, however, before the radical nature of the voic 
sees a tension between that and the “true self’ that c 
from participation in Christ. 


t is here, I suggest, that the first observable break 

in the eastern and Christian dialogue comes. Exam 

the Biblical notion of the Fall and the Biblical cone 

anthropology, we notice several points. First, God. 
is beyond our ideas and concepts, chooses to address hit 
to us in terms drawn from our realm of experience. 
one aspect of grace. Second, what renders God rad 
unapproachable is our nonrecognition of our moral and 
tential displacement, i.e., our sin. Third, we are not 
plete until we recognize our condition, until our relatio 
with God is restored, and God comes to dwell within 
Prior to that recognition there remains a God-shaped v 
our center. 

What Merton is striving to articulate is the life o 
selfless human who is now no longer clinging to his or he 
but is radically Christocentric. What Suzuki and « 
schools of thought that hinge on the idea of radical neg 
are saying is that the interior “God-shaped” void is 
primary condition of suchness. That notion of the inti 
void carries with it an echo of the Greek philosopher E 
clitus’s statement about the inexhaustible depths of the: 
It also echoes a passage in the Upanishads that spe 
“The empty space of the heart. . . the bare room of thei 
man. 


At that point the analogies start to collapse. It is poss 
that the monastic simplicity of the desert fathers is co 


ess Christianity recovers some of its distinctive, Biblical ele- 
1ts, then what will actually occur will be less than dialogue. 


that of the Zen monks. Why not? Both traditions were 
ly informed by a single source. It is possible that their 
tandings and concepts draw from the same kinds of 
ology. But where the incomprehensible fullness of 
starts to part company with the God of unconditioned 
on, the dialogue falters. 
us pursue the implications of this by looking at the 
zs of another contemporary contemplative, Dom 
ca Graham is the author of a number of books, 
Zen Catholicism and Contemplative Christianity. I 
o look at a couple of passages from the latter and add 
»bservations of my own. 
yursuit of a “contemplative Christianity,” Graham al- 
to a widening of the options,” which for him means a 
pproach to the problem of religion. He says, “Con- 
d within the conceptual framework, every religion 
e regarded as the basic symbol system of its respective 
ents.” Among those symbolic modes he lists Judaism, 
nism, Marxism, Hinduism, and others as systems not 
h of authoritative revelation but of existential verifica- 
eedless to say, his approach to the book of the Chris- 
the Bible, is much the same. As a mode of reference it is 
dited, except where it can be drawn on to argue for a 
nceptual unqualifiable absolute Godhead in which we 
participatory role. As Graham puts it, “God is negated 
mologically but affirmed ontologically.” He disap- 
of God as “thought about in Old Testament imagery” 
prepared to use portions of Scripture only to verify his 
lophical presuppositions. 
+ how far Graham is prepared to go in arguing for his 
lar perspective in the guise of “contemplative Chris- 
” is demonstrated in this breathtaking reinterpreta- 
Jesus’ death on the cross: 
us was the completely God-centered man; yet we 
to detect in his mind a deepening of his concept of 
until he transcends all concepts. Habitually he speaks 
das his Father. . . on the cross it is no longer Father, 
‘God’. It is ‘My God’ (Mark 15:34) who appears to 
eserted him. Dare we interpret this as meaning that 
in his anguish, had been brought to the extreme point 
ndoning any anthropomorphic notion of God? . . . If 
ere so, Jesus would have mentally broken through, 
ut repudiating, all the concepts of God inherited from 
»wish tradition, to reach ‘God as he is in himself (as 
bgians were later to express it). 
e had passed in his own way through an ordeal far more 
le and self-denuding than St. John of the Cross’s ‘dark 
|, to realize the goal of the individual self, self-absence — 
ffering Servant had been transformed into the Spirit, 
ssus of history became the mystical Christ. Do we catch 
also an echo of the neti, neti (not this, not this —a 
snce to the self-manifesting Godhead, ‘before whom 
s recoil’) of the upanishads, the sunyata (the void) of 
hism?” 


he Zen term satori is literally “a kick in the eye” and 

means a sudden flash of enlightenment—a shift 

from the discriminatory consciousness of ignorance 

to the pure consciousness of Sunyata, the void. 
Quite simply, Aelred Graham is saying that Jesus underwent 
satori, Zen enlightenment, while on the cross. During that 
moment, according to Graham, the shift occurred from “the 
Jesus of history” to the “mystical Christ.” 

It seems obvious that the search for conceptual analogies 
creates many problems. Although there are many things to 
be learned from a dialogue between Christianity and eastern 
religions, it robs the word dialogue of its full meaning when 
we undermine the distinctive characteristics of our con- 
fession by radically reinterpreting them or modifying them 
in the light of tradition. Nonetheless, those problems pri- 
marily occur in the conceptual realm, and of course every- 
thing is seen in a new light if we overturn the primacy of the 
conceptual and argue from an experiential base. Finally I 
want to address this “postcritical” approach to the problem. 

M. Basil Pennington, author of Daily We Touch Him, 
cites a shift from the conceptual “Gutenberg era’ to an era of 
experience as the reason for the need for “centering prayer.” 
His approach—drawn, as he points out, from medieval 
mysticism — makes meditative repetition ofa simple word or 
phrase the core of his technique. The aim, again, is to 
establish the participant in an existential awareness of the 
“ground of being.” Pennington’s comment on the similarity 
between his techniques and goals and those of Transcenden- 
tal Meditation is this: “What seems evident to me is that we 
can expect similar methods and techniques to arise in the 
various traditions, given that they are all concerned with the 
same human creature and his [or her] basic call to tran- 
scendence.” 

Pennington, of course, assumes that we can all correctly 
respond to that “basic call” with the aid of techniques bor- 
rowed from our “wise friends in the East.” After all, he 
reasons, God has given us “all things” in Christ. It is Pen- 
nington’s hope that those techniques will push us beyond 
ideas “about” Christ to the experiencing of Christ in our 
depths of being. He ignores the problem that those tech- 
niques come with a world view all of their own, one that will 
displace any initial Biblical or Christian presuppositions that 
a meditator may begin with. 

Another writer, Father George Maloney, answering 
charges that “material techniques” expose the would-be 
meditator to psychic danger, points out that “No Christian 
ought to condemn out of hand any technique, be it Yoga, the 
use of music in prayer, chants, Silva mind control, Arica, 
T.M., or whatever, unless we ask the question: How is it 
being used? What are the fruits that come from such use? 
Does it help us or others to pray with greater consciousness, 
beyond the habitual, superficial level of controlled, discur- 
sive prayer?” 
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The desert fathers initially employed the technique of the repeat 
prayer, not in order to descend into blissful awareness of Chri 
consciousness, but to guard the mind from the real attacks of tt 


Evil One. 


The idea that each of those techniques might have a 
specific metaphysical context seems foreign to Maloney. He 
and others like him seem to be grounded in the presupposi- 
tion that the variety of world views those techniques repre- 
sent are nothing more than symbolic modes of existential 
verification. The question is no longer, “What ideas do these 
world views have in common?” but “How does it make you 
feel?” 

Ironically, Maloney proceeds to map out some of the 
psychic chaos that awaits the meditator. “Flashes and lights, 
psychic powers of telepathy, communing with the dead can 
come forth, what is reality, what is hallucination, before the 
beckoning forms that whirl over the screen of our conscious- 
ness? Voices that we recognize and strange voices give their 
messages with impelling realism — again what is real, what is 
false?” 

Of course, to try to answer questions like that would mean 
“backsliding” from the experiential to the conceptual mode. 
It would also require the employment of the discriminatory 
consciousness so troublesome to the eastern world view. 
Elsewhere, Maloney tells us that “The demonic is within all 
of us.” That cheerful message is drawn heavily from the 
speculative fringes of depth psychology. Maloney strips per- 
sonified evil and deception of its objective reference. It is all 
“within,” that same “within” that centering prayer conveys 
us toward in order for us to participate existentially in the 
“incarnational nature of Christ.” 

But what do we do if the “ground of our being” turns out to 
be quicksand? If the ideas drawn from eastern religion end 
up radically restructuring the way we read Scripture, the 
way we understand God, and how we interpret the work of 
Christ, then the dialogue has been one-sided. If the tech- 
niques drawn from those sources have exposed us to a meta- 
physical order of being which is at radical variance to our 
Christian confession, then how can we claim that Christian- 
ity has been “enriched”? 

It is not enough to relegate the problem areas of that 
metaphysical order to the forgotten corners of the collective 
unconscious. What if they are objectively real? And what is 
there in those meditation techniques that will protect us 
from the more fearsome aspects of that reality? The Biblical 

writers showed some knowledge of that metaphysical order 
and were able to describe its true nature. They also coun- 
seled against attempts to blend the worship of the true God 
with “seeking after experiences” in that realm. 


he desert fathers initially employed the technique 
of the repeated prayer, not in order to descend into 
blissful awareness of Christ-consciousness, but to 
guard the mind from the real attacks of the Evil 
One. They also had the concept of “prelest,” the idea of 
psychospiritual deception that every aspiring monk had to 
guard himself against. Prelest was not a formulated mode of 
discriminatory consciousness or a fully worked-out empirical 


epistemology. It was acute discernment of the subt) 
grees of deception, the visions, the religious feeling 
the auditory hallucinations that befell the young monk 
cifically to incite him to pride at his spiritual experi 
One orthodox writer points out that many of the va) 
spiritual experiences of today, sought through a vari 
techniques, would have been recognized in the early d 
the desert monks for what they were: elementary fo 
spiritual deception. Little such discernment seems te 
today. 

The differences that should surface in a dialogue be 
Christianity and the eastern religions are minit 
through strategic reinterpretation of the distinctives , 
Christian faith. Further, a foundation is laid for introd 
of a variety of psychospiritual technologies that will 
mize the differences even more, by empirically confi 
an eastern world view in the minds of meditators. Wh 
one meditates on the void or unwittingly pays homage # 
deceased Guru Dev, the nature of the deception is the » 
the plurality of its manifestations ensures both its cu 
distinctives and underlying conceptual similarities. Th 
no integration point between that and a Christianity 
insists on a personal God, a reliable Bible, and a hist: 
Jesus who is also the Christ. 

Christian meditation will have to look elsewhere. Th 
task before us. The search for a viable approach to Chri 
meditation will have to be grounded in the distinctive 
ments of the Christian confession. 

It may require a close reading of the contemplative t 
tion of the church in the light of that confession, sepa 
the wheat from the chaff as the writers labor to artic’ 
their experience in the terms of their faith. More impor 
it may send us back into the pages of the Bible, wher’ 
Biblical context will aid our interpretation of the my; 
dimension we encounter there. 

As we explore the writings of the early church, the 
itual experiences and insights of Peter and Paul, we sti 
be drawn back to Jesus himself, the incomprehensible 
tery of God among us as a human person, the Creator ar 
us as servant. He speaks of our mystical relationship to: 
by comparing us to branches on a vine. He shifts our a 
tion from the void of our own emptiness to the inexhau 
depths of his grace. He draws'us deeply, not into an em 
world-negating solitude, but into the very stuff of life. 


STEVE SCOTT is a poet, songwriter and counselor on the st 
Warehouse ministries, Sacramento. He is also an associate ¢ 
Spiritual Counterfeits Project and is currently touring India 
Brooks Alexander. This article was originally written as a talk fe 
S.C.P. tour. 
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REVISIONING REALITY: 
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urse in Miracles, anon- 
s. Coleman Graphics, 


othing real can be 
threatened. Noth- 
ing unreal exists. 
Herein lies the 
of God.”! So opens Hel- 
hucman’s three-volume 
entitled A Course in 
les. It is a comforting 
nent, 
ritative yet personal, 
iate yet grand. It draws 
into the book with its 
et audible whisper of 
al peace. 
+ author, a psychologist 
theist, apparently sur- 
herself by writing a re- 
book. Nowhere cred- 
n the work itself, she 
} that she reluctantly co- 
ed with an inaudible 
” that dictated the work 
over a ten-year period.” 
s then “miraculously” 
hed in 1976.3 Since 
60,000 sets of books 
een distributed without the benefit of media advertis- 
ainly on the basis of recommendations by enthusiastic 
Ss. 
1 quiet way the course claims to be Christian. The 
g pages of the text imply that the true author is Jesus 
, speaking in the first person. As the work progresses, 
er, it radically redefines the person of Christ, the 
g of reality, the message of the atonement, and the 
pt of revelation. None of those redefinitions is in line 
ne Scriptural teachings of Jesus. Taken together they 
ise another gospel, a distinctly gnostic gospel, not a 
ian one. One reviewer stated, “While the language of 
ourse utilizes such Christian expressions as God, 
, and the Holy Spirit, the text and lessons emphasize 
s form is only one approach to a universal spiritual 
ulum, the secular variations of which all ultimately 
) the same experience of God.” 
‘on of Christ. According to that universal spiritual 
alum, Jesus is our elder brother, and we are equal to 
Humanity is perfect and there is nothing about Christ 


2 cannot attain. °® 
tion: COLLETTE SLADE 


A Critique of 
A Course in Miracles 


In asense the Course claims 
that we are more powerful 
than Christ: we have made 
the world a prison for Jesus 
Christ, who was created by 
God. We do this by manu- 
facturing illusions about our 
own sinfulness and fears. We 
can free Christ by perceiving 
the world differently, i.e., 
without evil.” In this manner, 
Jesus Christ is denuded of his 
Godhead status, stripped of 
his power in the world. 

All of us, in effect, become 
God. Indeed the Course is 
quite specific about that 
point. It directs a person to 
say to him or herself, “I am as 
God created me. His Son can 
suffer nothing. And I am His 
Son.”® “God Himself is in- 
complete without me.”? It 
also states that “There is no 
difference between your will 
and God’s.”!° 

Redefining humans as God 
and divesting the person of 
Christ of his Godhead while 
claiming at the same time to be 
Christian is not an easy task. 
The Course accomplishes that 
feat by re-visioning “reality.” 

Reality. The first 50 daily lessons in the Course (Volume 
II) are focused on redefining reality by convincing the reader 
that none of her or his perceptions are accurate. One is given 
the task of randomly observing objects or persons and re- 
peating, for example, “I do not understand anything I see” or 
“These thoughts do not mean anything.”!! 

nce readers have accepted that their perceptions of 

reality are inaccurate, the Course authoritatively 

presents an alternative world view. Only what is 

pleasant is real, anything fearful or distasteful is 
illusion.'? Schucman claims that we perceive evil in the 
world because of our fears. As we refuse to fear and deem our 
fears unreal, we stop perceiving evil. Evil, then, is illusion. 
We ourselves are holy and when we perceive only the good, 
only the good will exist. '3 

Perhaps those mental gymnastics can bring a level of 
personal peace to people ravaged by fear and pained by evil 
in the world. It is, however, peace at the expense of reason 
(not to mention reality). Individuals must convince them- 
selves that all perceptions of wrong, pain, sickness, and 
death are unreal. According to the Course, “Death is the 
central dream from which all illusions stem.”'* The goal of 
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the Course is that people deny those realities and come to 
believe in their own perfection and in the divinity of all 
creation. 

Atonement. With the re-visioning of reality, the message 
of atonement changes drastically. Since sin (evil) does not 
exist, there is no need for atonement in the Christian sense. 
Christ cannot have died for our sins (1 Peter 3:18) if sin is an 
illusion. In Schucman’s system, forgiveness becomes one’s 
own refusal to accept the illusion of sin and separation from 
God in others.'5 “Forgiveness might be called a kind of 
happy fiction; a way in which the unknowing can bridge the 
gap between their perception and the truth.”'® Thus, to 
forgive is to ignore the reality of evil; eventually this will 
make it go away. 


Redefining humans as God and divesting 
the person of Christ of his Godhead while 
claiming at the same time to be Christian is 
not an easy task. 


That confused state of affairs results in the belief that the 
atonement is what I do by perceiving reality without an evil 
component. Atonement by Jesus Christ for the sins of the 
world is lost altogether. In the words of the Course, “For- 
giveness, salvation, Atonement, true perception are all 
one. . . . True perception is the means by which the world is 
saved from sin for sin does not exist. And it is this that true 
perception sees.”'7 

It follows that the person with true perception becomes a 
savior of the world. The Course teaches that as one de- 
velops “true perception,” one brings peace to the whole 
world and in fact brings salvation to God’s Son.'® This is a 
gnostic salvation through special knowledge attained by a 
person’s own efforts. 

Revelation. Schucman’s incredible reversal of Biblical 
truth is climaxed by her concept of revelation. The Course 
itself is material which she claims was revealed to her by 
God. !° Individuals seeking truth must find God not through 
what the Bible reveals but through a voice or “guide” such as 
she herself experienced.”° A further source of revelation is 
one’s own evaluation. Schucman states, “If truth is indivis- 
ible, your evaluation of yourself must be God’s.”?! 

That concept of revelation stands in contrast to the Biblical 
idea of God’s objective truth revealed through individuals 
expressly inspired by him, climaxing in the revelation of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. Rather, here, each person receives a 
unique subjective revelation. The concept of objective truth 
trom God is lost — as Schucman admits when she says, “Rev- 
elation is intensely personal and cannot be meaningfully 
translated.” ?? 

Nevertheless, in direct contradiction to this, Schucman’s 
personal revelation is not only objective and communicable, 
but dogmatically authoritative. Her revelation is that (1) you 
are God, (2) the universe is one, and (3) there is no evil. 
Schucman’s new, do-it-yourself spirituality is actually not 
new at all. The Hindus have been saying for centuries that 
the world is illusion, that all is one, and that escape from pain 
is realized by denying its reality. 


hat must be clear by this point, howeve: 
that the message of A Course in Miracles i; 
the message of Jesus Christ. The Gospe: 
counts, written so near the time of Chi 
life on earth by personal witnesses, stand in opposition t 
gospel preached in Schucman’s Course. Instead the Gog 
teach that Jesus Christ is God incarnate, as well as ; 
human. 23 The atonement for sins, so diligently sought iy 
Old Testament, would be accomplished by Jesus Chri 
the sacrifice of himself for the world.?4 The Gospels t 
that God is holy, is “other” than humanity, is our creator 
the giver of life.*° They teach that evil is real and thai: 
forces of darkness are pitted against God.*° The Bik 
Gospels leave no room for a universal oneness which de 
good and evil. They have no time for a Christ who is 
divine, or an atonement that denies the need for true: 
giveness. Matthew 24 clearly warns against those who wi 
come in the name of Christ, yet deny his message. N 
theless, A Course in Miracles is making inroads int 
Christian church. A popular Christian radio preache 
cently interviewed an enthusiastic proponent of the C 
A Methodist church in California is offering the Cours 
part of its evening educational program. A respected 
tian teacher reports positive personal life changes as ar 
of studying Schucman’s material. 
A Course in Miracles is not Christian. It presents a vit 
truth and a source of power that are not endorsed by 
Biblical accounts. The voice that speaks in those vol 
may or may not be the voice of Helen Schucman. 
definitely not the voice of Jesus Christ. 
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fter a review of his Christographia poems 

appeared in Radix, Eugene Warren ap- 

peared in Berkeley and gave a public read- 

ing for us. Participating on another night 

of that visit in a spontaneous “read-around” 

f the ways Gene has influ- 

and encouraged young Christian poets. Another way: 

comes submissions of quality poems to the scholarly 

ianity & Literature (Address: Eugene Warren, Poetry 

, CLL, Dept. of Humanities, University of Missouri- 

Rolla, MO 65401; don’t forget return postage if you 
t). 


photographs by Ernie Guttierez 


Gene’s comments on “Christian Poetry in the Eighties” in 
the Fall 1980 issue of Christianity & Literature echo much 
that Radix said about writing and publishing in our special 
poetry issue (May/June 1980). Most poets seem interested 
only in their own work, Gene says, but “Christian poets 
should have a different attitude.” Although publishers ought 
“to make a strong commitment to serious Christian poetry, 
with the marketing imagination to reach its potential audi- 
ence, he suggests a partial solution: more of us who care 
about poetry need to buy books of poetry by other Christians 
and subscribe to Christian magazines that make room for 
serious poetry.. 
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“Christian poets should do what they can to educate the 
Christian reading public. This means helpfully answering 
sincere questions and respecting other people’s tastes and 
interests. It does not mean writing down to a ‘low level or 
slanting one’s work.” In spite of the present situation, Gene 
says he is especially hopeful “that the eighties will see major 
work from the communities of Christian writers. Whereas 
non-Christian writers exercise their technical skills in a spir- 
itual vacuum, Christian writers have the base to produce 
work with significance as well as polish.” Warren continues 
to produce such work himself. A new collection, Geometries 
of Light (Harold Shaw), contains an introduction by Radix’s 
poetry rejection editor, Walt Hearn. 

In October, Cliff Ross hitchhiked to Missouri for some 
wonderful conversations on Eugene Warren’s back porch. 
Looking out over “a universe aflame with oaks and maples,” 
they did a duet recitation of some of Gene’s “stereo” poems 
called “Similitudes.” Cliff was impressed by a manuscript 
entitled “Figures of the Real,” articulating the faith em- 
bodied in the Apostles’ Creed as Gene’s basis for a Christian 
poetic. 

Warren told Cliff that the Apostles’ Creed gives Christians 
a basis for knowing that “persons are real” because “the 
source of persons is in God who is three Persons in a divine 
being and community.” A non-theistic basis can’t account for 
a universe where persons exist, but a Christian basis does. “I 
don’t see how you can have art without dealing with persons 
as persons. In the New Wave novels from France there’s an 
attempt to extract the person from reality. The person and 
the emotion may be taken out of the novels but there’s still a 
very strong emotional effect in the work — because a person 
is still there, doing the writing. Persons are real. The same 
thing happens with the reality of the world, also affirmed in 
the Apostles’ Creed. Nothing happens without a place for it 
to happen. Personality implies place, history, event.” 

“You can be as passionately involved in your work as Bill 
Everson is, or as cool about it as T. S. Eliot, but a person is 
still part of it. Even the most personal poetry must have 
objectivity and some element of impersonality, to stand back 


and assess it. And Eliot’s poetry certainly has the impr 
his personality on it. Further, if you create something } 
ine it also works backward on the tradition, so that, say, 
Donne is not the same before Eliot as after him. And; 
Whitman’s and Robinson Jeffers’s work are altered ins 
way by what Everson has done.” 

“Figures of the Real” describes three ways of re! 
poetry and belief: “(1) as code and message, (2) as sep 
activities, (3) as mutual realities, interpenetrating a; 
tures, risky commitments to the significance of all th 
are, have been, can be, in this time and place.” Thi 
possibility, essentially allegorizing “to vivify & emb* 
the teaching already known and mastered” — which “r 
well be avant garde as fundamentalist” — means “takx 
furtive risk, taking only the risk of boring, of not viv 
doctrine into even verse that delights.” Fascinateé 
“poetry as the risk of language,” Cliff asked Gene to) 
rate. Here are some of his comments: 

“You never know where poetry is going to take yor 
think I have the calling to be a poet I may give up ever 
to make time to write. But in the end I might be for 
say, I didn’t do it. I never quite got it there. It never b: 
what it should have become.’ That’s where the risk co 
going right on with it and not caring at all abo 
outcome. 

“You can’t write good poetry if you're inhibited by ° 
the fear of saying something heretical or shocking or so 
ous, say — and hold back. What’s wrong with so much} 
tian poetry, my own as well as other people’s, is the in’ 
to take that risk. It goes back to the necessity of breaki: 
familiar habits of perception and thought. A Christi 
has contact with other Christians, or who has grown 1 
Christian environment, has read particular kinds of 
ture and picked up a certain vocabulary or idiom: 
certain way of approaching things. It gets into your 
and you become afraid of not going along with it, so ye 
on the same track. 

“Or maybe it’s not that but the fact that you've v 
some poems that people really like and then you wri 
that’s not at all like that series. You may be tempted 1 
back and stick with what people have already respon« 
making it fit what has succeeded, unwilling to take tk 
You certainly can’t plan what you're going to write tl 
you would a house. An example is the way one of my ’ 
in Geometries of Light, “Bareback in Kansas,” came a 
think it’s one of my best. One Sunday afternoon I fe 
writing and was at the typewriter just typing whateve? 
into my head, when suddenly that poem came out. 
other things I was writing at the time were quite difi 
You could never put the two together and see anr 
nection.” . 

Cliff, who published in Poems of the Third Epoch: 
marthen Oak Press, 1980), a series of poems in a nev 
with which Gene has been experimenting, asked wht 
got the idea for those phenomenological sonnets (of! 
“The Similitudes.” Gene brought out the Christian C 
of Richard of St. Victor and Meister Eckhart. He reac 
quote from Richard of St. Victor about the third ] 
contemplation, “that which is formed in reason accort 
the imagination. We truly use this kind of contems 
when by means of the similitude of visible things 
raised up to the speculation of invisible things.” 


ointing out that transcending the visible 
world by means of the invisible world is 
much like Charles Williams's “way of 
images’ (“perceiving the world around you 
as images of unseen things”), he turned to 
B=) a passage from Meister Eckhart: “A man 
shine with the Divine Presence without having to 
tat.” 

at's very phenomenological,” said Warren, “doing the 
ting and reducing necessary to perceive idea alone.” 
mt on in Eckhart: “That requires at first attentiveness 
act impressions, as with a student and his art. So one 
be permeated with the Divine Presence and formed 
he Form of the beloved God who is within him so that 
/ radiate that Presence without working at it.” 

ne connection the mystic made between phenomenol- 
id Christian contemplation, Warren sees a parallel 
2n phenomenology and poetry. The poetic image is 
attention’; Robert Kelley defined craft as “perfected 
ion.” In Warren’s view, when one is writing poetry 
doing something very similar to the phenomenological 
mowing, “bracketing your ordinary familiar world and 
‘it aside. Youre running through the method of varia- 
ind turning whatever it is in order to see it from all 
hnd perspectives. When you become aware of the 
‘liar dimensions you discover things you didn’t know 


ch of my interest in phenomenology may stem from 
ig-standing interest in the visual arts, in which I did 
bit of work years back. I’m interested in how percep- 
orks, not physiologically, but psychologically. My 
ides aren't dialogues as in Margaret Avison’s poetry, 
he two selves exchange down the page. No, mine are 
) single, total consciousness, as the page itself is a field 
ciousness. The blocks of which they are composed are 
ultaneous, but they do overlap and shift back and 
ather than different voices, The Similitudes are dif- 
tracks, more a stereo consciousness, a consciousness 
reater modulation. The blocks come in so that you 
ifferent areas of attention, a consciousness that moves 
ad forth. Yes, they're an attempt to write poetry in 
Try reading them that way.” [R] 
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A Former Follower of Gurdjieff Talks About His Spiritual Journes 


by Ed Myers 


he first religious stirrings in my memory occurred 

during my early years in high school. I began at- 

tending a Protestant church where other high school 

acquaintances went. I recall some good social events 
but no study of the Bible or explanations of Christian doc- 
trine. Perhaps that church was “into” the humanistic social 
gospel of the late 1940s and early 1950s. Whatever the 
reason, I did not find any answers to questions that had 
begun to form in my mind. 

My mother, a nonpracticing Roman Catholic, evidently 
also felt similar stirrings of spiritual need about that time. 
She became interested in a Unity center in our city — those 
centers were affiliates of the Unity School of Christianity in 
Kansas City — and soon the whole family was involved there. 
We had found a church. All of us were ignorant of the fact 
that those metaphysical studies were not Christian in the 
least. We used the Bible but read it only with the personal 
interpretations of the founders, Charles and Myrtle Fill- 
more, who taught a mixture of humanistic personal striving 
and eastern religious ideas. 

An active social group gave me friends, and a teacher 
genuinely interested in young people gave me ideas to think 
about. Despite the fact that the teachings didn’t seem real- 
istic or workable, I accepted them because they suyverficially 


seemed to be answers to my questions. It would be : 
before I realized how far our family had drifted from 
spiritual truth. 

Later, during the Korean War, I was on a warship é 
and had a lot of time to think. My thoughts led me t 
ship’s chaplain, a Roman Catholic priest. Before my 
board duty I had a friend at a shorebase who had just be# 
a Catholic convert and he talked a great deal to me. 
how dedicated he was to his new faith and how satisfié 
seemed to be. I wanted to find something similar. 

The chaplain was a bitter, angry man. He had be 
professor of philosophy at a large midwestern unive 
when the war yanked him out of his comfortable positioy 
plunked him down on a Navy ship. He gave me a volurs 
Teilhard de Chardin and said it would answer all my 
tions. De Chardin, an eminent Catholic of humanistic 
was respected in theological circles, but he was too mut 
a college freshman with no philosophy background. 1) 
him for a week, gave up, and returned the book. The « 
lain thanked me for bringing it back but asked no quest 
That was the last spiritual seeking I did for several yeat 

I had done about as much as anyone with my backgr 
would do. I suspect that many people do not go 
further, eventually settling for Sunday-go-to-churck 


they want to be thought of as respectable, or ignoring 
hole religious routine in favor of more interesting 
its. 
sistent though muted thoughts about the meaning of 
asionally intruded into what seemed to be a life well 
its course. I married, and that made all the difference. 
se my wife was continually seeking to know God and to 
e the problems of living, my quest was revived by her 
le. From a background of Christian Science, she was 
ing on her own, reading a variety of religious books 
llowing leads to many paths. Eventually she made 
t with a school of studies in San Francisco that fol- 
the teachings of Georges Gurdjieff, a man now dead, 
ose ideas and methods are very much alive in several 
cities around the world. Gurdjieff, originally from an 
ox Christian background, concocted a teaching that 
es ideas from Gnosticism, Hinduism, the dervish cults 
m, 19th-century psychology, and other sources. He 
his teaching “esoteric Christianity.” His students call 
chings “the Work.” 


y wife initially became involved in the Work for 
one night a week and eventually began attending 
two nights a week. She drove 75 miles each way 
to the meeting in the evening after a full day’s 
ous work. Our first daughter was born disabled with 
al palsy and we had a therapy program running con- 
sly, all day long, seven days a week. My wife would 
me from meetings at midnight or later and be on tap 
xt day for therapy. 

details of that grueling routine emphasize the serious- 
her commitment. I saw, firsthand, how much dedica- 
ople are willing to expend for something they truly 
I also saw how shallow my previous attempts had 
I tried reading one of the books she told me would 
xplain some of Gurdjieff s ideas, but after a few pages I 
ly threw the book on the floor. I was astonished that 
e could believe such nonsense. 

a year later I was reading that book and wondering at 
om. By that time we had moved to the Bay Area and I 
to be part of the school. Now, I question how I got so 
involved. Was it just a desire to follow my wife? I 
if anyone would work as hard as I did just out of 
ion of someone else. Instead, I believe that the ideas 
Ives have a hypnotic quality. My ego was amply fed 
e teaching that we could storm heaven by our own 


wife passed along my request to the leaders and soon I 
.eeting on Saturday mornings with a man from the 
. We would meet either in the patio behind a bookstore 
by a member of the school or at a nearby restaurant. 
as normal routine. No one is allowed into the school 
t an initial series of individual screening meetings 
the teacher determines the seriousness of the appli- 
he teacher suggested that I read various books and 
med activities I might try in order to begin “seeing 


primary point of the Work is the continuing exercise 
ing at yourself: how you think, how you react, how 

y behaves in all kinds of situations. Gurdjieff taught 
ie only possibility for change in an individual was by 
the reality of his or her being. Most people are un- 


aware of their true selves because they are asleep. Waking 
up was the objective of the Work. 


nce in the school, I attended group sessions on 

Monday nights. Those meetings followed the pat- 

tern of my individual meetings except, of course, 

that I was in a group of about 20 people. On Wednes- 
day nights I attended a movement group. Movements, 
devised by Gurdjieff and others in his original group, are an 
important part of seeing yourself. The movements are physi- 
cal evolutions derived mainly from dervish dances. On 
Thursday nights the entire school gathered, several hundred 
people, to listen to one of the older teachers read from 
various esoteric writings, especially Gurdjieffs. People 
could ask questions and teachers would make comments on 
the passages read. On weekends I might attend a workday. 
At those times a variety of jobs around the buildings were 
done: construction of a new movements hall, repairs and 
clean-up, etc. That was a practical way of getting main- 
tenance done. Before each workday began, a teacher gave a 
“seeing” assignment for the day and after the work people 
discussed what they had learned. 

That schedule went on for over two years. My wife had 
been similarly involved even longer. Gurdjieffian studies 
require a lot of effort, and the students generally meet the 
requirements; their efforts often put to shame the lukewarm 
involvement of many regular churchgoers. But there was a 
price to pay. 

Our children took second place in many ways. Cultic 
activities are often very selfish, encouraging individuals to 
forget what the leaders consider less important facets of life. 
Both my wife and I were serious about the Work and were 
oblivious to many side activities that the school members 
indulged in. Drugs and drunkenness were forbidden; both 
keep people from being aware of themselves. Anything else, 
however, seemed to be okay. Sexual experimentation was 
not encouraged, but at the same time it was not forbidden. It 
was just another thing to observe. Later we found that there 
were many affairs and swapping of marriage partners. I]I- 
legitimate children were born, and some mental break- 
downs occurred. 

I began to question seriously the validity of the Work. 
Where would all the observation lead? I saw no real change 
in myself or the teachers, some of whom had been in the 
Work for 20 years. Certainly I didn’t have any kind of abiding 
peace. Our family life was hectic and unsatisfying and those 
basic questions that had always nagged at me were only 
superficially answered. 

Without consulting each other, my wife and I began to 
become disillusioned and, after a series of incidents showed 
us clearly that our family was suffering, we thought of leaving 
the school. We hesitated because the Gurdjieff ideas 
seemed to be the epitome of spiritual seeking. If we aban- 
doned them, we were convinced that our life would be lived 
in a religious vacuum. 

However, we made our decision; we left the school. Fora 
while our life did seem vacuous. At the time my wife was 
corresponding with a couple, Gurdjieff teachers who had left 
the Work before we did and, unknown to us, had become 
Christians. The woman suggested that we read the Bible, 
starting with the Gospel of John. John, more than any other 
Gospel writer, destroys the ideas of Gnosticism. I was as- 


tonished with what I read. The ideas of the Unity School and 
much of Gurdjieff were shown to be completely different 
from real Christianity. Although neither of us could see 
ourselves as part of the traditional church—we had been 
taught that it was ineffective and dying—we realized we 
needed some good teaching on the Bible. 

My wife found a daytime Bible study group for women 
being held in a church one block from our house. She went 
and liked the atmosphere of the church as well as the study. 
We attended church the following Sunday to see what the 
service was like. The first thing that surprised me was that, 
far from being ineffective and dying, the church was thriv- 
ing — over 500 people were attending that one service. They 
were friendly and sincere. The pastor presented the basic 
ideas of the gospel clearly and forcefully. 


had never really heard the gospel message. I readily 
accepted the idea of my sinfulness because in the Work I 
had seen enough of my inability to change myself and had 
seen the faults of my approach to life. To hear that change 
was possible, that forgiveness and direction in life were 
possible, not through some mighty effort of my own but 
through acceptance of God’s love, was a revelation. What 
was needed was establishing a relationship with Christ, 
accepting his lordship and control of one’s own life. 

Both my wife and I made appointments with the pastor for 
a talk. She met him on Wednesday; I, on Thursday. He 
showed us Scripture that clearly outlined how we could 
establish such a relationship with Christ, and separately we 
both accepted Christ as our Lord. 

The biggest stumblingblock in becoming Christians was 
our pride. Gurdjieff had pandered to it. Salvation, however 
that is defined in any specific teaching, is supposed to be 
possible by your own efforts. The only effort God requires 
for an outpouring of his grace is that you forget your pride. 
“And whoever exalts himself shall be humbled; and whoever 
humbles himself shall be exalted” (Matthew 23:12). 

Within the month our daughters also accepted Christ as 
Lord, we all were baptized, and became members of the 
church. An old life ended. A new life began, full to overflow- 
ing. A lifetime is not long enough to discover all there is to 
know. Study and obedience, effort and awareness, are all a 
part of life serving God. We have direction and peace even 
through the usual problems of living. It is not so much that 
the ordinary events of life are different but that they have a 
different quality. 

Too often we think of someone who is interested in the 
religious side of life as different from ordinary people. I see 
my life as a typical effort to find myself, to provide for a 
family, to relate to a world outside of myself. All of that effort 
is ordinary but woven into it as akind of leitmotif was the 
desire to understand some of the fundamental questions of 
life. 

Those fundamental questions that have nagged me 
through the years are still not completely answered. But 
they are partially answered. And I know where the answers 
are completely resolved. It is enough for me. [R) 


ED MYERS isa high school English teacher. 
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Simple Answers — 


A Review of 
Resurrection 


FRANCES ADENE 


HE 80s MAY WELL 

the age of simple ansv 

though it’s no doubt 1 
premature to venture such ; 
there are hints of such a tren¢ 
screen. 

The ambiguities of the antihe 
fading. The Star Wars series mai 
new philosophy, but the bat 
couldn't be clearer. There is no| 
you’ clutter, no question of ex 
meaning in life. The quest rece 
the struggle for the right takes c 

Resurrection is such a filn 
Burstyn, a complex mature ac’ 
trays Edna, a simple country { 
love for her husband is pure » 
does everything in her power 
him happy. After his tragic dez 
styn travels home to the mid\ 
begins a new life when she 
that she has a gift of healing. Or 
that this gift is related to Edna 
experience, but that idea is n 
plored. Both the experience 
and the new gift are accepted s 

Edna has a clear duty to usé 
for others. She does this coura 
sometimes in the face of misuna 
ing and reaction from her fathey 
in the village. Edna is drawn a 
the film as a normal, wholesom: 
ter, innocent and loving. She ' 
goodness. 

It is difficult to imagine ar 
anything opposing such a figure’ 
ditional religion, i.e., dow 
Christianity, does just that. 
minded people who cannot 
Edna’s gift oppose her in thes 
Christ. Rather than raising ques 
Edna, the opposition confi’ 


g that knowing the source of her 
is not important. 

ertently, then, Burstyn fits 
into the sexist pattern of the un- 
ining, feeling woman who lives 
or her man. At the film’s begin- 
'dna’s adoration for her husband 
er to buy him a car she can ill 
She is willing to give up any- 
it seems, for his happiness. Later 
asfers that quality to her sense of 
1. She never evaluates the 
| meaning, or implications of her 
1e is the unthinking woman, the 
of the American middle-class, 
vated to goddess stature. 

o surprise that this film has been 
1 “preachy” by some. It is unam- 
s; it has a straightforwardness 
tracts the tired seeker. Questions 
raised, they are answered. A few 
les: What is the most important 

life? Answer: Love. What will 

) when I die? Answer: I will reach 
er side accepted and loved. 


The obvious New Age message of 
Resurrection is that our essence is love 
and that is all that matters. Through love 
one can become empowered to heal and 
to bless. The difficulty is that in com- 
municating this, corollary messages are 
also implied. One of these messages has 
been mentioned — that truth is not im- 
portant. The source of power is irrele- 
vant; to question or investigate the 
power of love is silly. 

Another clearly implied message is 
that Christianity is the enemy. I have 
never seen on screen a more bigoted, 
bitter portrayal of Christianity. The 
manipulative way in which this straw 
tiger is set up and knocked down again is 
almost comic in its stereotyping. 

Inversions of the Christian gospel of 
freedom in Jesus Christ abound. Sexual 
morality is passé, part of the old, inflexi- 
ble, and unloving Christian tradition 
symbolized by the father, Roberts Blos- 
som. Jesus Christ as Savior is irrelevant. 
People interested in seeing him praised 


are not merely narrow-minded but 
downright diabolical and murderous as 
symbolized by Sam Shepard, who plays 
the lover. God is vaguely related to all of 
this, but exactly how is not an issue. Eva 
Le Gallienne, the grandmother, best 
represents this feeling in the film. 

Resurrection reinforces my own im- 
pressions about various New Age func- 
tions. People are encouraged to believe 
in anything as long as it isn't Jesus 
Christ. 

A third implied message is that the 
New Age revival of eastern and occult 
thinking is a way of salvation. The “life 
after life” message of Raymond Moody 
and Elizabeth Kubler-Ross is portrayed 
as Truth. Death is beautiful. The life 
beyond is real. Each person finds accept- 
ance and love there. 

The symbol of the two-headed snake, 
an ancient symbol of enlightenment and 
healing power, is pivotal in communi- 
cating the religious message of the film. 
Edna’s healing career begins after her 
strange encounter with the snake. And 
healing is not Edna’s only power. In one 
scene she bends an iron fireplace poker 
by concentration (telekinesis). She can 
take on the suffering (karma?) of another 
as she did in a very powerful laboratory 
scene. 

Somehow her near-death experience 
awakens those powers in Edna. She be- 
comes in effect a reborn goddess. Love 
and healing are her trademarks, the 
two-headed snake her symbol, as it was 
the symbol of the ancient goddess. Bur- 
styn, the force behind the film, re- 
marked, “We were born as a feminine 
consciousness on the planet; then our 
masculine consciousness took over, 
while our feminine consciousness went 
to sleep. Now it’s time for that con- 
sciousness to reawaken — time for a rec- 
ognition of right-hemisphere ways of 
knowing and states of being in both men 
and women. As that rises up in our con- 
sciousness, it seems obvious that a new 
androgynous concept of God _ will 
emerge’ (“Resurrection: A Myth in the 
Making,” by Jessica Lipnack, New Age 
Magazine, Sept. 1980, p. 37). 

Edna becomes the incarnation of that 
concept. New Age Magazine describes 
her spiritual enlightenment in a recent 
cover story about Resurrection: “In the 
ancient eastern teaching, Buddha at- 
tained enlightenment sitting under a 
tree; in the 1980 world of America, a 
working-class woman attains enlighten- 
ment at a ramshackle gas station in the 
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middle of nowhere . . .” (Sept. 1980, p. 
34). At the close of the film, Edna is 
again at that old out-of-the-way gas sta- 
tion. It becomes clear that her powers 
are sunernatural: she tends a miraculous 

area, she heals a boy 
dving of can 

‘.* there is a super- 
natural worid out there and it isn’t re- 
lated to Jesus or his power. Edna’s 
power is related to that spiritual world 
and not merely to a belief in love. To 
miss that connection is to misunder- 
stand the film. How Resurrection comes 
across is related in part to how receptive 
the viewer is to its stated and implied 
messages. Burstyn is rather sophisti- 
cated for her innocent role, but she does 
some powerful acting. Le Gallienne is 
slightly syrupy, but again, if the viewer 
is appreciating the direction of the film, 
Le Gallienne’s role could seem pro- 
found. 

This film has some great photography 
of an almost still-life quality. Often slow- 
paced, it projects a peaceful beauty 
which is refreshing if one hasn’t been 
primed on Universal's usual fare of high 
adventure or fast-moving violence. 

The film, however, fails in its intent. 
As a gospel, it fails to deal with the com- 
plexities of life. As a message of love, it is 
riddled with intolerance toward those of 
another persuasion. As a fine film, 
therefore, it is definitely in the loser’s 
column. 


MUSIC 


Gospel Nights 
and the Promise 


REGAN McMAHON 


Maria Muldaur, Gospel Nights, Takoma, 
TAK 7084 

Steven Soles, The Promise, Maranatha 
Music, MM0072A 


ATE FALL saw the release of 
two albums by Christian artists 
whose names have not pre- 
viously appeared within the realm of 
either traditional or contemporary 
Christian music. Maria Muldaur is a 
ballad-belter who had a Top Five hit in 
the early 70s with the lusty pop tune, 
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“Midnight at the Oasis.” Steven Soles 
served as rhythm guitarist in the ultra- 
literate Alpha Band, which enjoyed a 
small but fanatical following, and trav- 
eled in Bob Dylan’s touring bands in 
1976 and 1978—long before Dylan’s 
conversion. These newcomers to the 
Christian music scene have delivered 
two striking LPs that have caught the 
ear of both secular and _ religious 
audiences. 

Muldaur’s album, Gospel Nights, was 
issued on the small Takoma Records, 
which is distributed by Chrysalis, a 
major record label. The LP is a collec- 
tion of traditional gospel songs recorded 
live at a coffeehouse concert. Side One 
features rousing rock performances by 
Muldaur (“Brothers and Sisters,” “My 
Jesus is All,” “Nobody’s Fault But 
Mine’) and three a capella songs 
(“Trials, ‘Troubles, Tribulations,” “Bright 
Morning Star,” “Daniel Prayed”) on 
which she is joined by the Burns Sisters, 
a white, Texas-bom gospel trio. Side 
Two leads off with another hard-hitting 
rock arrangement of “Just Like An 
Eagle,” and then Muldaur relinquishes 
the stage to the Chambers Brothers for 
“Did You Remember,” the classic 
“Traveling Shoes,” and their late ’60s 
rock hit, “People Get Ready.” 

Muldaur put the thirteen disparate 
musicians who appear on this record to- 
gether for a reason: she wanted to pre- 
sent both white and black gospel, two 
traditions from which she has drawn for 
her concert and club acts for several 
years. It is fitting, for her first album 
since becoming a Christian, that Mul- 
daur chose a genre in which she is al- 
ready quite comfortable. Her gutsy, 
throaty vocals call to mind the smoky 
nightclubs where Muldaur has spent 


much of her professional life, ; 
simple, unabashed directness; 
tional gospel lyrics smack of { 
cence and devotion of a worl 
American church choir. As Mu 
said, this album is a work of 0 
can Christian heritage, with ea 
sort of historical gem, preserv: 
hearts of unsophisticated we 
from Appalachia to Alabama.; 
level alone, the record garn 
support of a major record labe 
piqued the interest of many nc 
tian record buyers. 

Side Two's “Said I Wasn't : 
Tell No One” is perhaps the 
most personal statement. Mu 
mits she experienced the co 
tial feelings among converts thi 
would believe her new-found j| 
deciding to keep it to herself, s 
she couldn’t “hide her light ¢ 
bowl”; that, in fact, she had noc 
the matter—the Spirit flowed 
her. The recording of this alk 
almost that spontaneous. 
didn't solicit record company 
she was astonished that a sé 
noncommercial venture would 
on vinyl. The story of the albu 
then, is a testament to the uny 
bility of “this path we’ve chosen: 

Steven Soles, fellow Alp 
alumnus David Mansfield, an 
Elvis Presley drummer Ron 1 
vide musical backup on Gospeid 
The three also appear togey 
Soles’s first Christian solo albv 
Promise, which was released a 
natha Music. Soles’s effort rey 
another side of the same coin: / 
Muldaur sang traditional hy 
folksy setting and received mi 
tribution at the nation’s recor 
Soles has written ten of his ows 
contemporary Christian song 
duced Hollywood-slick, and i 
record on a Christian label that 
overlooked by the secular audi! 
ready familiar with his work thr 
Alpha Band and Dylan. But eac) 
tian’s route is a personal one, ; 
collection is compelling preci: 
cause of the personalness 
statement. 

Soles’s honey-sweet vocals ris 
Mansfield’s intricate instrumenti 
electric and slide guitar, mando 
violin. Soles touches all emotion 
in the Christian experience —jeé 
perseverance, hope, supplianc 
with each nuance of feeling, Soli 


punctuated by Mansfield’s art- 
In the lilting, western-flavored 
“Lead Me to Water,” Mans- 
lide whines along with Soles’s 
request: “Lead me to water/ De- 
life/ Lead me to water/ Make 
this trouble and strife.” On 
reak and Happy, Mansfield’s 
violin echoes Soles’s phrasing 
David Lindley’s string work 
ments Jackson Browne's melan- 
inging. 

*s music has the feel of soft- 
like Paul Simon, Crosby, Stills 
, and the Eagles. His upbeat, 
opping “The Witness,” co- 
| by the Alpha Band’s T-Bone 
and David Carson, is particu- 
miniscent of Simon; Side Two's 
| Shake the Dust,” with its se- 
backbeat, calls to mind Lowell 
| and Little Feat. Because the 
at a distance, sound so much like 
e songs, the listener is immedi- 
rawn in—only to find explicitly 
lyrics and images. By contrast, 
: Burnett’s 1980 solo album is 
ith parable and metaphor. Here, 
tegrates the most familiar Scrip- 
guage into new, personal tales. 
e is a sophistication both lyrically 
sically to The Promise which is 
ound in contemporary Christian 
or “Jesus rock.” Perhaps it is 
vast experience as a performer 
pording artist, or maybe it is the 
ive credentials of his contrib- 
n the project that make this rec- 
t above the “happy face hymns” 
Christian recordings. Actually, I 
feeling it is simply Soles’s aes- 
sensibilities that give this album 
try and power. Whether it’s a 
* rave-up like “Touch the 
> a soothing lullaby like “The 


Promise,’ or a haunting, quiet calling 
like “If You Believe,” Soles’s many 
voices speak to both Christians and non- 
Christians alike. My only complaint is 
that because The Promise relies on 
parochial distribution and promotion, it 
may never have the opportunity to 
demonstrate its universal appeal. 


BOOKS 


Lost Christianity 
JUDITH MYERS 


Lost Christianity by Jacob Needleman. 
Doubleday, 1980, cloth, $9.95. 


ERTAINLY, the hunger of those 

who wished to remain within 

the fold of Christianity was often 
as intense as, sometimes even more so 
than, the motivation of many people 
turning to the religions of the Orient.” 
Dr. Jacob Needleman thus begins his 
newest book by presenting himself as 
friend and analyst of the Christian 
tradition. 

Needleman believes that modern 
Christianity is in deep trouble. Feeling 
compelled to understand “the face of 
contemporary western religion and the 
voice of its need,” the author met with 
established religious leaders of every 
denomination. Input and collected ob- 
servations from those meetings eventu- 
ally filled “several thick notebooks,” he 
says, a research effort that stretched 
over seven years. 

The recurring pronouncement of so- 
called New Age Christianity, for which 
Dr. Jacob Needleman has been a nota- 
ble spokesperson, is that the historic 
church needs to accept a quite different 
basic message from its own. That mes- 
sage is two-faceted: first, the traditional 
church has become burned out, hollow, 
and no longer can be considered a seri- 
ous contender among the world’s vital, 
living faiths; second, this burned-out 
Christianity can be revived by finding 
its “lost” essentials, which have been 
there all along but which are playing a 
spiritual hide-and-seek in the eastern 
traditions. Lost Christianity replays this 
recurrent double theme. 

From his massive collection of re- 
search, Needleman has selected people 


in the Judeo-Christian tradition who are 
seeking new meaning for their faith: (1) a 
group of Protestant ministers trying to 
return to “primitive Christianity” via 
the routes of charity and meditation, (2) 
an ecumenical community in France 
with “a passion for the unity of the body 
of Christ,” (3) an East/West conference 
in New York attempting to blend Chris- 
tians with Buddhists, Hindus, and Mos- 
lems, (4) a Roman Catholic nun inter- 
ested in getting Christianity back to 
“contemplative consciousness,” and 
(5) some Jewish students practicing 
“kabbalistic meditation” with a well-. 
known rabbi as their guide. 

In discussing his search to understand 
modern Christianity, Needleman thus 
has concentrated on Christians who be- 
lieve that something about their faith’ 
has been lost. Needleman himself came 
to the search admitting that he had 
many questions about what that lost 
something might be, acknowledging 
that as a Jewish philosophy professor he 
of course had never experienced the 
first step of traditional Christianity — 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord 
(Romans 10:8-10). Still, the questions he 
raises about Christian faith should not 
be pushed aside. Many are worthy chal- 
lenges to test the mettle of the Christian 
life. 

The latest entry in his extensive note- 
books was made “over four years ago,” 
Needleman states. “Between then and 
now, he writes, “there is nothing.” 
Perhaps this area of “nothing” — this gap 
in being able to note any observations of 
consequence on the contemporary 
Christian church — might prove a fruit- 
ful area of exchange between the profes- 
sor and those who wish to contend his 
premise that an essential element of 
Christianity currently is missing, hid- 
den, or misplaced. Did Needleman, in 
fact, look in every conceivable place 
concerning Christianity, to find what he 
felt was so missing in the traditional 
Christian experience? 

One wonders what kind of research 
notes Needleman took after talking with 
simple, unpretentious Christians who 
well remember the moments of their 
own first meetings with the person of 
Jesus Christ and who “know that they 
know that they know” that their lives 
have been changed for the better, day 
after day, year after year, ever since. A 
book such as he has written may invite 
astonished reading from such individu- 
als. What is he talking about? 
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Since Needleman is essentially a 
Gurdjieffian in approach, Lost Chris- 
tianity will be less obscure to former 
students of Gurdjieffs teachings, men 
and women who have come out of the 
work of self-observation which Needle- 
man describes and into living relation- 
ships with Jesus Christ and the body of 
his Church. Such former Gurdjieffians, 
now living new lives as Christian believ- 
ers, also “know that they know” that 
Gurdjieffs esoteric Christianity is a to- 
tally different “work” from that of tradi- 
tional Christianity. A central difference 
would be articulated in the object of 
faith. For the Gurdjieffian, the object of 
faith is oneself: one’s own religious in- 
tention, thoughts, attitudes in prayer. 
This focus of attention may become a 
religious obsession that never ends, one 
that falls prey to Gurdjieff's own “law of 
octaves,” turning on itself, becoming 
circular, pointless, even evil, until it 
sometimes self-destructs. 

For the orthodox Christian, the ob- 
ject of faith is Jesus Christ, who has 
taken over the ownership of one’s life 
and committed himself to finishing the 
work in that life which he has begun. 
The apostle Paul spelled out that prom- 
ise to the believers in Philippi: “Being 
confident of this, that he who began a 
good work in you will carry it on to com- 
pletion until the day of Christ Jesus” 
(Philippians 1:6). 

At points in his book, Needleman 
seems close to understanding that the 
central “enormous thing” in Christian- 
ity is that essential confrontation with the 
resurrected, living person of Jesus 
Christ. To depersonalize Jesus with in- 
tellectualisms that make him a sacred 
nonindividual is a mental device that 
can shut down the mind and heart to 
what Jesus truly may be. Needleman 
may suspect that something crucial 
exists in Jesus’ words, “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come 
in to him, and will sup with him, and he 
with me” (Revelation 3:20). One almost 
can hear the knocking of Christ on the 
door of his heart in this confession by 
Needleman in the pages of his book: 

“And now I am here in front of the 
Karyes cathedral. I enter. Intense si- 
lence. Darkness. Icons glowing on the 
walls as though by their own light . . . 
My eyes move up to the ceiling: there 
again the stupendous face of Christ, like 
the central fact of the universe, looks 
down at me. 
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“My thoughts are stopped. A certain 
sensation passes through my body, 
down my spine and into the pit of my 
stomach. From deeper down in my 
mind, something I have known about 
the Orthodox Christianity rises to 
awareness: the whole of the universe 
rests on the sacrifice of God. But this 
Christ looks directly at me. The immen- 
sity of this sacrifice, which I do not un- 
derstand or even wish to understand, is 
directed to me, personally. For the first 
time, I feel that something is required of 
me, a response to this sacrifice. I 
glimpse, for the first time, what it means 
that Christianity demands a response.” 


JUDITH MYERS is a member of the Berke- 


ley Christian Coalition. She knew and spir- 
itually worked with Jacob and Carla Needle- 
man for five years, in the San Francisco 
Gurdjieff Foundation School, before she left 
that work and then became a traditional 
Christian in 1973. 


Problems and 
Other Stories 

LUCY SULLIVAN 
Problems and Other Stories by John 


Updike. Alfred A. Knopf, 1979, cloth, 
$10.00. 


N THESE short stories John 

Updike gives us 23 views of the “do- 

mestic world of the self-seeking 
Seventies,” plagued by sexual and psy- 
chological problems. The persons who 
attempt to solve those problems are 
rootless, restless, confused, and un- 
related to any real values. 

In “Commercial,” the first story of the 
collection, through the viewing of a late 
night TV commercial, we see a repre- 
sentative American family engaged in 
expertly photographed action — but we 
are given no real clues as to what the 
action is supposed to advertise. A grand- 
mother and a little boy are rejoined late 
at night by the boy’s parents, while the 
lyrics of the commercial blare out that 
the room is heated by natural gas. A 
subsequent shot reveals a man and wife 
in bed. The man is putting wax in his 
ears in order to sleep and, we are told, 
undergoing “the motions of thinking,” 
but not for long. The house cat routs him 
out and as he accompanies the cat to the 
door, he thinks, “Better action than 
nothing.” He finally drops off into the 


“bliss of sleep, a merciful disg\| 
to which Updike adds the comn 
in thinking that way, the man “j/ 
typical citizen of our fagged era 

At the end of “Commercial,” 
presents a multiple-choice 
“What is being advertised?” ay: 
four possible answers: (1) Ear y 
Natural gas, (3) Lucifer’s fall, ( 
ing. The theologically aware 
probably resist checking nw 
nevertheless convinced that 
related and meaningless sce: 
actually advertising (although 
tingly so) the impact of Lucifer’: 

The unrelated scenarios an 
inglessness glimpsed in the first : 
amplified in at least three other 
to Love America and Leave ] 
Same Time’ is full of meaningled 
as an American man on vacati¢ 
his wife and children on; 
Whatever-It-Is through ano 
towns. Purposelessness is age 
dled, though much more ligy 
“Minutes of the Last Meeting” 
“Transaction” the fad of trans 
analysis is applied to illicit sex 
latter story, a businessman aws 
a night spent with a prostituti 
sober, he recognizes that she k 
“death” to him by “making sex f 

In further underscoring the | 
porary dilemma, Updike depict 
series of representative proble 
occupy the minds of his purpose4 
value-vacuous characters. Th 
listed in the story “Problems,” tl 
of the book. But after giving us t 
tions to those problems, Updik 
tains that “Something feels ' 
“What is it?” he asks. 

The author's subjective essay 
wer to his question is given int 
tions. First, he clearly exposes : 
principal problems: Sex (m 
divorce-remarriage) and preoce 
with psychiatry. He indicates, i 
instances, the symptoms of thos» 
lems. In addition he suggests a\ 
tion and directs us to the source 
help may be found. 

The chief problem of the two, | 
ing to Updike, is sex—for wh 
gives abundant supporting evid| 
“Nevada,” “Separating,” “Here 
the Maples,” “Domestic Life ins 
ica,” and “Love Song for a Moc 
thesizer.” Updike sums up the « 
of the first three of these stories 
fourth, “Domestic Life in Ame: 
sweeping indictment of failed ma 


who is sleeping with a married 
keeps visiting his wife and his 
whom he adores. He asks him- 
he visits them so often and de- 
t “some need, in him or them,” 
n coming over and over. Fraser 
former home “the scene of the 
but listlessly asks his wife, 
ou find even guilt gets boring?” 
rence to duty, immaturity, ir- 
bility, and moral apathy, then, 
be possible reasons for the 
) of those stories’ four represen- 
arriages. But in “Love Song fora 
ynthesizer,” Updike sounds a 
> of hope. Tod and Pumpkin, as 
re the targets of their spouses’ 
ander Tod’s tutelage, Pumpkin 
2ved a metamorphosis from re- 
wife, Cub Scout Den Mother, 
per, and cocktail-party orna- 
her husband, to eater of heavy 
nt meals, being snubbed by fel- 
ae and poser, at Tod's 
for indecent photographs. To 
s lover is made up of bits and 
nat “don't fit.” But one memor- 
unforeseen afternoon the parts 
ether and form a whole piece. 
’s presence now, beside Tod, 
him “like the earth beneath his 
ecause “she had become his 
-is this same couple whom Up- 
's in “The Fairy Godfathers” to 
the second major contempor- 
lem, dependence on psychi- 
ich session with his psychiatrist 
od out the door giddy, aerated, 
xicated with fantasy and hope. 
ssion with hers sends Pumpkin 
dark cave, blinking and reborn, 
it the Elysian Fields. 
een sessions with Rhadaman- 
Oz, the two psychiatrists, Tod 
pkin walk happily in a limbo of 
or retreat to a past decade of 
Williams and Judy Garland, 
friends, and known only by “the 
counselors whose blessings fed 
it like the breathing of the stars.” 
he lovers cannot afford the treat- 
ty longer, Pumpkin stands sadly 
d at the mouth of the “cave of 
x.” Tod, despite a growing suspi- 
the psychiatrists, strains terror- 
ves upward into the blue, as the 
of Oz blasts off in his balloon of 


ke elaborates his evidence about 
jor problems of contemporary 
it he does not stop here. He 
on to identify the malady and 


recommend the cure. In “Commercial” 
he hinted at the disorder when he sug- 
gested “Lucifer’s fall” as a possible 
source of the confused, unrelated scenes 
of the TV advertisements. In “Guilt- 
Gems’ Ferris makes a collection of his 
selfish, reprehensible acts, mentally 
polishes them till they glisten, and then 
pockets them. When he dares to “jin- 
gle” them in his pocket he feels “doubly 


guilty” but, at the same time, strangely 


“soothed.” 

Passing from the inference that a 
genuine sense of sin is disastrously lack- 
ing in our society, Updike follows 
through to identification of it as the ans- 
wer to the question in “Problems,” 
What is wrong? He tums to St. Augus- 
tine, who played as unconcernedly with 
sin as Ferris does, jingling it in his 
pocket. But when the light broke on 
him, revealing sin as grotesque and vile, 
Augustine grappled with it in a life or 
death struggle. Updike outlines that 
battle in “Augustine’s Concubine” and 
“Believers.” 

Quoting from the Confessions in the 
story “Augustine's Concubine,” Updike 
portrays the future bishop’s sinful life 
and gradual awakening during his ten- 
year affair with a married woman: “We 
lived seduced and seducing . . . in di- 
verse lusts. . . . I thought I should be 
too miserable, unless folded in female 
arms. . . . Meanwhile my sins were be- 
ing multiplied . . .” His cure was near at 
hand, however, when he cried, “To 
Thee be praise ., Fountain of 
Mercies. I was become more miserable; 
and Thou nearer.” Updike indicates that 
a facing-up to sin is the urgent need of 
our day. 

In “Believers,” Augustine is the 
Christian model for our world, a model 
that fascinates Credo, who considers 
himself a believer. He has waited four 
decades to read the Confessions, but 
when he does read that journey from sin 
to salvation, it spins his brain so dizzy- 
ingly that only a strong drink can supply 
the needed strength to watch a man con- 
fess his sin and painfully extricate him- 
self from its tentacles. For Credo, the air 
is too rarefied: “Thou hast drawn me out 
of all my evil ways, that Thou mightest 
be a delight to me above all the allure- 
ments which I once pursued. . . . my 
heart trailed away amid these 
empty trifles, a defiled prey. For in 
more than one way do men sacrifice to 
the rebellious angels.” 

Credo cannot take any more: “It is too 


strict and searing and fierce and judi- 
cious; nothing alloyed can survive with- 
in it,” he thinks. He puts the Confes- 
sions back on the shelf, firmly placed 
between books of two unbelievers, 
Marcus Aurelius and Boethius, thinking 
it safe there, its explosive quality damp- 
ened and trapped. He will take it up and 
try again when he is 65 and ready. 

Updike juxtaposes Credo, his “inade- 
quate hero,” and a hero of the faith. 
Both claim to be “believers.” But Up- 
dike shows his scorn for casual Credo in 
a scene with Credo’s mistress. To physi- 
cally arouse her, Credo quotes Augus- 
tine: “If bodies please Thee, praise God 
in occasion for them.” 

In the subway, Credo recalls the Ad- 
mirable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
where the true believer, who points out 
to a pagan Saxon king that Christianity 
has the answer to human origin and des- 
tiny, converts him to the faith. Yet, 
while still pondering that historical oc- 
currence, Credo notices a man across 
the aisle whom he judges by a “settled” 
look around his mouth to be an atheist, 
and thinks, “Between this innocuous 
fellow and myself yawns an eternal 
abyss, because I am a believer.” 

Although Updike speaks, at times, in 
Dostoyevskian, polyphonic tones in his 
interpretation of Augustine, he makes 
several things clear: Credo is a pseudo- 
believer; Augustine is an authentic be- 
liever; and it is religious faith that con- 
temporary humanity desperately needs. 
The question that Updike raises, how- 
ever, is whether in a period degraded, 
squalid, and mired in trivialities, the 
miracle of belief can actually blossom. 
Authentic Christian belief is pressed 
(seemingly, to death) between confining 
pagan philosophies. So far, it seems to 
be “safe” there, with no chance of a heal- 
ing eruption that could transform our 
world. 

Augustine said something else that 
Updike did not quote but would en- 
dorse: “Thou madest us for Thyself, and 
our heart is restless, until it repose in 
Thee.” Updike seems to warn us that 
unless we take Augustine’s hand and let 
him lead us, we may become engulfed in 
a totality of selfishness and dehumaniza- 
tion. That is his warning to all the Tods, 
Pumpkins, Ferrises, and Credos of the 
80s. 


LUCY SULLIVAN, an adjunct professor at 
New College, Berkeley, formerly taught lit- 
erature in Lebanon and Iran. 
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Pornography: A Christian Critique by 
John H. Court. InterVarsity Press, 
1980, paper, $2.95. 

An English psychologist, aware of 
both British and American discussions 
of the subject, presents a Christian anal- 
ysis of pornography as a legal, scientific, 
and moral problem. Numerous defenses 
of sexually explicit or exploitative mate- 
rial are reviewed, then refuted from a 
Biblical point of view. A good resource 
book for concerned Christian citizens in 
a morally polluted society. 


FES 


Joy to the World: An Introduction to 
Kingdom Evangelism by Robert T. Hen- 
derson. John Knox Press, 1980, paper, 
$6.95. 

Another book on evangelism? Yes, a 
fascinating one. The author is “denomi- 
national wizard in evangelism” for the 
Presbyterian Church in the US. 
(Southern), and his book represents his 
denomination’s concern for the basic 
gospel and its social application. He 
spells out in popular language some of 
what it means to understand, experi- 
ence, and obey the good news about 
God at work in Christ. 


RES 


Inerrancy and Common Sense edited by 
Roger R. Nicole and J. Ramsey 
Michaels. Baker Book House, 1980, 
paper, $5.95. 

Well-known evangelicals contribute 
their perspectives on the “battle for the 
Bible.” Some of them (Roger Nicole, 
J. I. Packer, R. C. Sproul) are familiar 
exponents of Biblical inerrancy whose 
writings on the subject are widely circu- 
lated. All the writers contend that there 
is no contradiction between common 
sense and the doctrine that the Bible is 
“inspired of God, hence free from 
error.” Their hope, as they survey the 
doctrine’s history, some of its dimen- 
sions, and its practical implications, is to 
“represent a sane and balanced voice in 
the midst of a controversy which is 
sometimes characterized by more heat 
than light.” It seems to have worked. 
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Coping With Abuse in the Family by 
Wesley R. Monfalcone. Westminster 
Press, 1980, paper, $5.95. 

Christians are not automatically im- 
mune to one of this country’s worst so- 
cial epidemics. This handbook on abuse 
in the home sensitively reveals how sub- 
tly we can mistreat one another, as well 
as reminds us of the more blatant abuses 
that show up in family life today. Three 
specific problems — child abuse, spouse 
abuse, and self abuse — come into clear 
focus here, with hopeful keys to coping 
for counselors and victims. 


PRS 


The Total Image, Or Selling Jesus in the 
Modern Age by Virginia Stem Owens. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1980, paper, $4.95. 

Drawing freely from Malcolm Mug- 
geridge’s inside critique of television, 
this essay all but demolishes any hope 
for redemptive possibilities in that me- 
dium. Little seems to remain in radio, 
movies, or all the rest. With style and 
perceptive wit the writer deflates con- 
temporary Christian media-madness 
with reminders of the gospel’s essen- 
tially personal and communal nature. If 
overdrawn now and then, the author's 
critique of long-distance electronic 
evangelism nevertheless provides an ap- 
pealing challenge to media enchantment. 


PRES 


Scripture Twisting: Twenty Ways the 
Cults Misread the Bible by James W. 
Sire. InterVarsity Press, 1980, paper, 
$4.95. 

If you have ever answered your door 
to find two nice strangers smiling their 
way in, this book is for you. Sire knows 
his way around in philosophy, compara- 
tive religions, the Bible, and human na- 
ture. The result is a fine handbook for 
unraveling just what it is that rings so 
weird about all those cults—home- 
grown (like Christian Science or the 
Mormons) and imported (Hare Krishna, 


etc.). 
ERS 


Down to Earth: Studies in Christianity 
and Culture edited by John R. W. Stott 
and Robert Coote. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1980, paper, 
$9.95. 

Seventeen chapters by big guns in 
fields related to Christian missions. 


First presented as papers at a 
tion on “gospel and culture” ; 
by the Lausanne Committee - 
Evangelization, this book any 
challenge to distinguish ow 
message from its many cultura 
and to discover how the good| 
honestly be given new, differe 
in other people’s cultures. §§ 
for everyone interested in 
theology, anthropology, lingui 
communications. 


FEES 


Old Testament Exegesis: A P# 
Students and Pastors by Dough 
Westminster Press, 1980, pap 

Very few Bible readers knox 
Hebrew to work their way thn 
original text of the Old Testam: 
many preachers honestly ki 
much more? The author, whe 
Old Testament at Gordon 
Theological Seminary, serves: 
cellent guidebook for beginr 
doubles nicely as a review tool 
interpreters. This book can hel: 
of the English Bible as well ast 
labor with the Hebrew text shar 
study. Emphasis is on practicad 
tion, not heavy scholarship. 


Academic 
excellence 


is more than the wholesale consu 
valueless facts. It is scholarship pu 
from an integral and cohering worl 


Institute 
for 
Christian 
Studies 


offers biblically directed graduate : 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. programs are of 
dealing with foundational and 

interdisciplinary issues in philosopld 
theology, history and historiograph’ 
psychological theory, political theo 
philosophical aesthetics. 


For information write: 
Admissions Office 
Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1Ri 
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cS 

ant to thank you for the maga- 
1 let you know how much we 
ite the fellowship through it. 
> no longer are part of any formal 
scene we feel encouraged when 
of happenings around the 
especially among _ counter- 
type people like us. Our love of 
never been stronger but we feel 
our ideas at times (most times). 

righlight of last year was Bob 
finding God. We identify a lot 
style, and we had been praying 


Tim and Val Saggers 
“The Old Bakehouse” 
Kendenup, Western 
Australia 


icle that might be good some- 
uld be one on the joy found so 
a suffering—not pleasure, or 
ppiness, but joy—the nugget 
es found at the bottom of clear 
ols, but more often at the end of 
torrents or in swirling eddies. 
continue to be with you as you 
r to your brothers and sisters. 
s love unite you even if there be 
ces. 

Russ Toevs 
Whitewater, KS 


ley’s World 


ised before beginning Jack Buck- 
ticle “Hearing With My Eyes” in 
ly/August 1980 issue because the 
‘eemed strangely’ familiar. I 
t place it, so I began the article 
slish. When I got to the fourth 
xe I discovered the source of the 
yself. Well, I never claim to have 
memory. | 

nk this article about books and 
eviews proved as worthy as it is 
is, in fact, a line too brief in the 
lumn — where a line got dropped 
th gives the creative reader a 
to fill in what Jack meant to say 
recruiting reviewers. I think he 
sditing all good readers with the 
to become good reviewers. 

er Jack Buckley's scrutiny, I 


doubt that Radix will ever accept incom- 
petent, uninformed, and inaccurate re- 
views such as those I sometimes find in 
most magazines I like. A book I would 
like to read in the future is a collection of 
some of the most wrong-headed, erro- 
neous, and phony book reviews of our 
century, with footnotes. We could all 
laugh through our tears. In the mean- 
time, may Jack Buckley keep failing to 
contribute to that volume. 
Kathryn Lindskoog 
Orange, CA 


The dilemma that faces editors of 
book review sections, like Jack Buckley 
and me, is the amount of discretion to 
exercise over the reviewer's opinion. 
What if a book gets a glowing review but 
the editor considers it a snare and a de- 
lusion? You can’t tell the reviewer he is 
wrong — the initial assignment assumed 
that his judgment would be authorita- 
tive. Occasionally I have heard of publi- 
cations that reassign a book to a second 
reviewer (or more?) in an attempt at the 
truth. But surely that compromises the 
whole process and only makes authors 
and reviewers angry. We just don’t do 
it. We have to live with first opinions. 

Stephen Board 
Executive Editor 
Eternity Magazine 
Philadelphia, PA 


It is heartening to come across the 
sort of candor with which Jack Buckley 
gives us the reviewer's-eye view of re- 
viewing and the book market. I bet his 
surmises on what the 1980s will bring 
forth in the way of books will turn out to 
be pretty accurate. If it’s permissible for 
an unprofessional bystander to put in a 
plug for the sort of book Christians 
ought to be reading, I myself would urge 
everyone to read, in addition to what- 
ever good stuff they're reading, and in- 
stead of whatever rubbish they're read- 
ing (or watching), some of the rich work 
that is coming from the Orthodox 
Church (Alexander Schmemann, John 
Meyendorff, Kallistos Ware), and also 
some of the great writers in Catholic 
spirituality, most notably (for my 
money) Romano Guardini’s The Lord, 


available in Gateway Editions, Henry 

Regnery Co., South Bend, Indiana. The 

best book written since the Gospels. It’s 
in the drop-everything category. 

Thomas T. Howard 

Dept. of English 

Gordon College 

Wenham, MA 


I have been receiving your magazine 
for a year or so now and have truly bene- 
fited from your labors. I thank our Lord 
for your testimony. 

I was, however, somewhat disturbed 
by the review of Rogers and McKim’s 
The Authority and Interpretation of the 
Bible: An Historical Approach. Perhaps 
this letter will be all. too typical of the 
rabid-conservative type which you may 
not welcome, but so what? “When Ahab 
saw Elijah, Ahab said unto him, Art thou 
he that troubleth Israel?” 

It seems that in this age of dynamic 
equivalents, eloquent platitudes, and 
“What do you feel about this?”, a theol- 
ogy of inspiration which professes to 
stress “. . . the Bible’s dependable char- 
acter rather than its verbal form” sounds 
a note of refreshing level-headedness, 
while establishing a relevant and spir- 
itually appropriate priority structure. 

Regrettably, that concept politely ig- 
nores the fact that the “character” of the 
Bible is defined by “its verbal form.” 
Perhaps I’m a bit dull, but these scholars 
have yet to explain in a satisfactory man- 
ner how the former can be dependable 
while they assert that the latter is not. It 
would be akin to saying that a musician 
in order to do justice to Pachabel’s 
“Canon in D Major’ should concern 
himself or herself with the beauty of the 
melody rather than the individual notes 
he or she is to play. The one stands or 
falls with the other. 

“Dependable character” is a vague 
enough term to impress those prone to 
accept such evasions, but I think (and 
pray) there are enough simple Chris- 
tians out there who aren't afraid to call 
nonsense nonsense, regardless of how 
many degrees the spouter thereof may 
have tacked to the end of his name. 

John H. Haas, Jr. 
Reformed Episcopal Seminary 
Philadelphia, PA 
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‘Radix isa reader sponsored magazine. 
We want Tocontinuc producing a literary 
publication with minimal advertising. 
We are asking you fo consider making a 
contribution, cither by giving giftsub- 
scriptions or bya monetary gift. Your 
prayers and financial support are both 
deeply appreciated. Thank you. 
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Articles by Kefa Sempangi, 
Connie Nash, Phil Gross 
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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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NOTES FROM 
THE CATACOMBS 


HE WORLD situation sometimes seems ov: 

whelming . There is so much suffering it is ha 

to know how or where to respond. There is as 
evidence that in many situations there could be enow 
food and resources to go around but that the greed a: 
violence of a small number of people in power destroy t 
possibility of a decent human existence for the little pe 
ple with no voice. 

Uganda is an example of a once prosperous coun 
destroyed physically and morally by Idi Amin. In t 
issue of Radix we're focusing on the situation in po 
Amin Uganda, on the country, the church, and the peo, 
who are struggling to rebuild their lives. 

We want especially to thank Connie Nash for her we 
in writing and getting together other articles and phot 
We hope that the content of this issue will help you int 
celebration of our Lord’s death and resurrection duri 


the Easter season. 
—~— Shan 


P.S. We've received Tony Cox’s manuscript just in ti’ 
to include it in this issue. A lot has been said about Jo 
Lennon's death and we re glad to have Tony’s response 
Radix. 


Cover photo of John and Yoko from a video film by Tony Cox: 


Corrections and Additions (January/February 1981) 


Regan McMahon who reviewed Gospel Nights and The Pron 
(p. 26) is an associate editor of BAM (Bay Area Music Magazi: 
and frequently writes about rock music. 


The remembrance of Dorothy Day by William Everson (p¢ 
was taken from a telephone interview with Everson by ( 
Ross. William Everson is a poet who was interviewed in 

May/June issue of Radix. His latest book is The Masks. 
Drought (Black Sparrow, 1980). 


Fran Adeney’s name is spelled Frances correctly in her Res 
rection review (p. 24) and incorrectly Francis in her Counw 
point article (p. 17). 
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; How did you begin as an 


Fluxus anthology called An An- 


. M h thology which contained works of 
ox: My mother was an art- many avant-garde artists like John 
| musician and my father was 


ter. He and Jackson Pollock 


a kid I visited Pollock’s stu- 
out the time he was just 


very fine figurative painter 


er, was also recognized as 
st at the age of seven and put 
ecial education section in 
hool at the time and my 
ngs were first exhibited 
I believe one of them may 
hanging in the principal’s 
Later on I went to Cooper 
and became involved with 
ct expressionism, but that 
ment had just peaked. 
theless I still ate, breathed, 
ept painting. At the same 
was always involved in the 


vas in the late fifties and it | Kyoko. 
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Cage, George Brecht, and Yoko. I 


: also had a work in there. I believe 
2en compadres in the WPA, reflects on Yoko’s work was a beautiful calli- 


graphic poem she wrote that had 


Roh then been nearly blotted out by 
g his huge drip canvases. I O H N OKO the famous avant-garde artists of 
ery impressed. My father 9 9 the day at a special performance 


she had staged for that purpose at 


pealed to my sense of anonymity. 
And it most certainly was great art, 
poetry, and theater combined.* 
Yoko, by the way, is an accom- 
plished calligrapher and poet and 
later on became one of my callig- 
raphy teachers. 

Anyway, Lamont started telling 
me about this dynamic and beauti- 
ful Japanese artist who had disap- 
peared about six months before. 
There were rumors that she was in 
Japan, but no one knew for sure 
where she was. So we were talking 


ne of his murals still graces a e ° her studio. In retrospect, very 
fork post office. 1S l e symbolic. Nevertheless it was a 
I had that background. I, kind of Zen statement, and it ap- 


ming arts, and was fortunate ony and Kyoko Cox , because of a contact they | about this and our music group 
k with many great directors, had with the Spiritual Counterfeits Project, | decided to go to Japan and find 
and actresses who left a | came to Berkeley almost directly after leaving the | her. As it turned out I was the only 
impression on me. When [ | cult they had beenin. Three years later, about a | one to go. 

kteen I'd done summer stock | month after John Lennon’s death, they returned to | R: That seems like a strong interest 
} same company as Robert Berkeley and at that time Tony decided to make his in someone you hadnt met. 

first public statement in 10 years with Radix. He TC: Yes. It was a very romantic 
en I was in art school I | went underground 8 years ago because of acustody | venture. I'd also been wanting to 
my first job in television. | battle he had with the Lennons over his daughter | go to Japan for some time to study 


calligraphy. 


fascinating period that only 
d once in the history of American television. It was 
video tape and it was unique in that you had all these 
omplex live dramatic shows put together and pre- 
1 in one shot appearing on the tube sequentially staged 
0 editing, and down to the second I might add. Some- 
e would put together the equivalent of a good Broad- 
age show in about two weeks: like Twelve Angry Men 
ed by Sidney Lumet which was excellent. We would 
fresh director for every show, akind of theatrical pony 
ss. And many of today’s great film directors cut their 
eth on these shows. The pace was incredibly rigorous. 
worked with and met actors like Jason Robards, 
te C. Scott, Jack Klugman, and so on. It was all the 
't background for the next step in contemporary art 
y: the combining of art and theater or multimedia art 
balled intermedia). And where I was headed at the time 
Yoko, who was concerned with getting the audience 
‘ed in the conceptual thinking of the artist. Later, we 
the term “Concept Art” in an obscure art magazine 
» we published an ad. 
w did you meet Yoko? 
was playing saxophone in a musical group with a 
ser named Lamont Young who was publishing a 


R: How did you find her in Japan? 
TC: Well, that was an amazing thing. I got to Tokyo and 
found out that the name Ono is about like the name Smith 
here. There must have been 50 pages of Onos in the Tokyo 
directory. 

The doctor on the ship knew of an artist named Yoko Ono 
who had just returned from America. He got in touch with 
her and I went over to her house. I'd never laid eyes on Yoko 
before and so I talked to her for awhile before realizing it was 
the wrong woman. But she and her brother invited me to 
stay with them and then they helped me find the other Yoko 
Ono. 

Then I found her and it was a little bit of a tragedy. First of 
all I hadn't realized she was married and that took a little of 
the romantic edge off. And then I found out she was in a 
hospital. 

Her mother had abducted her to bring her back to Tokyo 
for her brother's wedding and because it looked bad for Yoko 
to be putting toilets on stages in New York City (she comes 
from a very fine old Japanese family). She was put under a 
kind of house arrest in a little apartment in Tokyo. She 


* Unbeknownst to most, Yoko Ono had already begun to build a 
fascinating new concept in art utilizing a combination of these 
forms. 


Yoko with John Cage on his first tour of Japan, circa 1962. 


became very depressed over this and attempted suicid 
which is when she was hospitalized. 
I went to see her at the hospital and found her very heavy 


drugged. She could barely talk. By a strange coincideng 
the drug they were giving her was one I had just recenj 
read up on, and I found out that they were giving her - 
abnormally high dosage. Her husband then asked if I cow 
help get her out. 

So I met with the director of the hospital and first I te 
him that I was a colleague of Yoko’s from New York and th 
she was very highly respected in the art scene there and th 
I also wrote art criticism and that I planned to write abc 
her and that the people in NYC would be very interested, 
how she was being treated. And then I let him know I kne 
about the drug they were giving her and the dosage. Ba 
cally I told him he would be exposed for keeping her u 
fairly. Shortly after, he let Yoko out. So I helped reunite f 
with her husband and went on my way. 

About a month later, as I was getting ready to leave Toky 
Yoko and her husband Toshi had me over for dinner. S$! 
then explained that her marriage to Toshi had been over: 
some time and they were only together because of fam 
pressure. She also told me they were going to do a cone 
tour of Japan with John Cage and Peggy Guggenheim a 
that perhaps I could go along. As it turned out I did go alo 
and it was during that tour that our relationship was « 
mented and Yoko and I developed a deep passionate love » 
each other. 

Yoko and I got married and our daughter Kyoko was bor 
I might add that Kyoko was born against the advice of alm 
everyone. The artists and critics there would come overa 
tell Yoko she should have an abortion, and it was a consté 
torment to her. Needless to say, we were estranged fre 
most Japanese artists and critics, but not from the scene, a 
we did a great deal of work that set the tone for the futui 
During that time I published Yoko’s book Grapefruit and | 
did concerts based on those compositions. We suppo 
this work by teaching English, as we had no other money 
those days. 

R: And then you went to London? 

TC: Yes, after a successful show we produced in New Yc 
that incorporated Yoko's famous black bag in an interme 
theatrical-like setting that took place in a Judson Chu 
gallery we were then invited to London and did a lc 
stream of successful gallery shows, concerts, theater prodi 
tions and movies based mostly on Grapefruit. Then I ac 
ally called John Lennon and invited him to Yoko’s Ind 
Gallery show because by that time we had started to produ 
works with enough substance so that they could be sold, a 
I was hoping he might buy one. He came there and it’s tr 
she didn't know who he was at the time. We were in our 0; 
elite world then and he was just an interesting, as welll 
wealthy, popstar. However, as it turned out, he was an 
person. 

It was during the time leading up to this, our most succe 
ful period, that I had begun thinking about God again, an 
had also started to pray again as well. 

R: What led to that? 

TC: Well, I had grown up in a small town where there v 
still an air of Christian community. And at the age of 14! 
chosen to be confirmed in the Episcopal Church. Now, 
this later point — 16 years later —I’d become extremely 


oned about our whole way of life. My motivation for 
ming an artist came from very high ideals about the 
erment of life and this is not what I found happening as a 
lt of our art. I might add, by the way, that Yoko also had 
high ideals, and it is also very apparent that she still 


e thought our art was very pure, idealistic, and the very 
‘a of new ideas carefully thought out from every possible 
tic and philosophical angle presented with superb form 
zned to bring people together and to become involved in 
tion themselves. In a sense we thought it was almost 
nd art. Perhaps almost close to religion. 

pwever, it was art, and I was simply discovering that art 
by the way, once you find that out you can enjoy ita lot 
—and that just because it is art doesn’t mean it will be 
eming in itself, although somehow it will be. I don’t 
v where we d gotten that idea. 

pr a long time, after my confirmation at 14, I was like the 
ht Block in Bergman’s The Seventh Seal. I kept drawing 
nk when Id try to tune into God and it was very 
rating because I had had a mystical experience and I 
dn’t put my finger on it. Then in art school — by this time 
fairly well estranged from the church — I went through 
riod where I began to become concerned with the 
ring of Christ as I studied art history. Who was this 
on and his legacy that had largely dominated my field of 
avor as a subject for artists for so many centuries? 

ad a large studio at the time and in one far corner I built 
lifesize metal and wire crucifix sculpture that hung from 
am under a small skylight, and although I was an abstract 
essionist painter I couldn’t understand why the far cor- 
of my studio under that cross was where I would feel 
iration. I remember standing there, and it felt good, and 
ay to myself “Why is that?” Or, “Come on, crucifixions 
yut of style.” 

ater on, when I was in Europe and the Middle East 
ying the great art museums, I also intended to go to 
el on a kind of quest. I wanted to see the birthplace of 
ist. I was also a little afraid to go. As it turned out, I only 
hs far as Egypt— because of the political situation the 
e you had to take in those days to get to Israel — and I got 
K there. Now, here I was in London, and I was feeling 
dolically in the same place again, and getting out of 
pt the first time had not been that easy. 

») just prior to the time Yoko was getting involved with 
., Iwas thinking about God again. 

‘ter our divorce I went back to NYC where I met my 
nd wife, Melinda. We were both seeking a relationship 
| Jesus Christ. We were reading the Bible, but, unfortu- 
ly for us, esoteric and occult books as well. 

ae and I and Kyoko, my daughter from my marriage with 
», went to Denmark to try to make a life for ourselves on 
all farm near a college that we spoke at. John and Yoko 
» there and joined us for a month at that time. 

hat was that month like? 

[John and Yoko seemed to really be looking for truth 
in they came out to the farm and they did a lot of symbolic 
Zs. They burned their cigarettes in the snow outside the 
thouse and they cut their hair off. They were also de- 
uined that we should heal our relationship. They had 
ally shown up in tears and said they regretted the 
ble they'd caused us. They offered me a film project to 
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help make up for some of my losses. They also offered me 
Allen Klein’s job (his first contract with them was just ending 
then). But I said I couldn’t do that. ’'d committed myself to 
finding God. There was still a certain amount of tension 
between us and John invited Dick Gregory to join us. When 
Dick got there he said that the answer to our problems was to 
fast and pray together and so we went on a 14-day fast. Of 
course with two full-on comedians around we also had some 
very good laughs. We even made some music together, 
which I still have. And in between we had endless talks 
about cooking recipes, art, and philosophical and religious 
discussions. 

One thing that was really evident then was that John 
wanted to escape from the prison of his fame. And despite 
our worst moments he had always wanted to be friends; he 
gave me as a gesture of friendship a gift of the guitar that had 
been given him by the Beatles Fan Club of America on his 
first American tour. In any event he was really enjoying 
himself during that time on the farm and we did lots of 
interesting things together. Like one day John took us to the 
fish market to buy fish for our kitty and then showed us how 
to prepare it in a special way. It was more complex than we 
thought and he executed the whole operation with a great 
deal of care and love. John’s song “Instant Karma” came out 
of a discussion with Melinda. About the only thing we didn’t 
do was go jogging with Dick Gregory. 

R: How did the conflict about Kyoko arise? 

TC: Yoko wanted access to Kyoko and we weren't against 
that. In fact we had just sent her to the Lennons for what was 
to have been a six-month visit prior to their visit on our farm. 
In their hearts they wanted to be friends and there were 
several occasions when we all tried to work and live near 
each other. Then Melinda and I would find such havoc 
introduced into our lives that we would have to withdraw. It 
was also very expensive as well as very nerve-wracking. 
Keep in mind that this was John and Yoko's most unstable 
period and, like everything else they did, it was larger than 
life. As it turned out it took them another five years before 
they even began to stabilize. Prior to that any contact with 
them was like touching some high voltage machine. 


Kyoko in Japan with one of Tony’s Calligraphies, 1963 


Meanwhile something was taking place within Melinda, 
Kyoko, and me, and although it was not initially an evident 
problem, we began to see that belief was definitely a factor in 
our relationships with others, including the Lennons. Al- 
though John had had some Christian background from his 
aunt, and on several occasions expressed an interest in the 
gospel, Yoko on the other hand was most definitely not 
interested. I think this is more of a cultural thing: generally 
speaking, it is very hard to comprehend a monotheistic 
personal creator if you come from a background where spirit- 
ism is a part of everyday life. For example, there is no word 
for God in the Japanese language, and, even today, less than 
one half of one percent of the population of Japan are profess- 
ing Christians. So it would be natural for Yoko to feel the way 
she does and over the years to have gravitated toward occult 
thinking and practices. Now, there is a world of difference 
between occult philosophy and Christian thought and so 
quite naturally we were also concerned about communica- 
tion difficulties between Yoko and Kyoko (who was now 
growing up as a Christian). 

So, as we made the transition toward the Christian life, we 
found a vortex building around us in those who didn’t under- 
stand what was going on. This all peaked when we really 
became Christians, and then things began to happen so fast 
we didn’t have time to explain to our friends who didn’t know 
Christ what was going on. 


Melinda, Kyoko, and I all became Christians in How 
Texas. Winkie Pratney and Barry McGuire were m 
instrumental in our conversion, along with Auston Ws 
son, the pastor of our church, who stuck with us thy 
thick and thin. Our whole fellowship at the time 
marvelous support. Barry, who is a gentle soul, came 
stayed in our house to pray with us—as there was ; 
psychic violence and phenomena at one point.* It was 
heavy. But, it was really miraculous. I saw my whole lif 
was struck by the sinful part of it. This alone took quite ¢ 
time and I was deeply moved and wept with gratitude 
Jesus Christ was forgiving me for everything! It was « 
lutely the most outstanding renewal—as so many kn’ 
and beyond imagination. Something for the unsaved t¢ 
forward to. | 

Now, I might add that I really felt this freedom in ( 
experientially, and some of the people around me sai 
all you need is the experience. But I always felt I neec! 
understand it intellectually as well and that has been: 
important for me over the years. And gradually I have 
able to develop an apologetic. Sometimes in the begin 
would read large blocks of the Bible at a sitting. I reme 
reading 33 chapters one day. 

An idea that took time for me to understand, wit 
secular humanist-artist background, was that our task 
to change the world but to understand the gospel. 

Since then I’ve also discovered the importance of 
tinued daily study of the Bible, coupled with fellowshi 
counsel. 

However, anyway you slice it, one thing is certair 
coming a committed Christian does alter your relatio 
and lifestyle. At about the time that we made the maii 
in our conversion, we found ourselves compelled to 
draw from the normal course of events, so to speak. 

R: So you went into exile? 

TC: Well, by this time it had become evident the 
relationship with the Lennons was somewhat ambiv 
and it was not too long after our conversion that its gri 
oscillation happened to hit a perigee. As part of their « 
to gain custody of Kyoko, I was hounded by an ar 
detectives, and then thrown in jail. I should add, how 
that this was a final straw on what was already an excee 

heavy situation. I had now experienced an almost total! 
cial wipe-out on two occasions with considerable los» 
between. As John and Yoko admitted in the Playb 

terview, Kyoko had been kidnapped once, with some * 
heavy (unmentioned) scenes in between. 

I might add that one thing that has never been made 
in the press concerning this whole situation is that I ac 
had and retained legal custody of Kyoko as late as apy 
mately 1974. Technically speaking, the big fight in He 
in 70 was not over custody, but visitation rights, and ai 
indicated in the Playboy interviews he and Alan Klein 
on pretty strong; for example, Klein did a Playboy inte 
in November 1971 where the interviewer asked him 
morality and business ethics. Klein said that he would 
ably lie and steal but he wouldn’t actually murder som 
to accomplish his goals. Playboy said that was, “big of| 
Klein went on to say that there are other ways to des: 
man and he was right; there are! One thing I remember 


* I could physically feel the battles of principalities, and phy: 
things were banging against windows and so on. 


x in Houston suddenly leaving the case after only ten 
tes in the court room. 
ventually lost custody of Kyoko around 1974 simply 
ise no one knew where we were. It was quite a fierce 
tion and when I got out we were advised to disappear as 
ly as possible, and we did. 
9w many years have you been underground? 
Mainly about five, after which I spoke extensively with 
and Yoko on the telephone. That was three years ago, 
ince then we have led a more open existence, as at that 
Yoko gave me a document granting me unlimited visita- 
privileges with Kyoko. But all together you could say 
t eight years. And as an artist I feel terrible about it. 
ugh I did produce one record album and also some art 
s that were exhibited in a major European museum, for 
ost part it’s been a fraction of what I am capable of. But 
id other things that were quite rewarding in other ways. 
ife, daughter, and I farmed in the midwest for two 
and that was fantastic. It took tremendous physical and 
al strength, as I was just a city boy up to that point. 
is a certain art to farming. 
e main thing, however, was to preserve our family life 
uur love after the battering of so many storms. We were 
to do that quite successfully for some time as Melinda 
had a deep and beautiful love for each other. Kyoko has 
up with a fine personality and character as a result of 
ve and care she has received from me and, while it 
1, from Melinda, despite the previous years of 
isment. 
see, Melinda didn’t survive our exile period. She and 
victim to a plot perpetrated on us by a Jim Jones-like 
igure who was after Melinda’s money (she is independ- 
| wealthy) and after control of Kyoko as a way of getting 
2 Lennons. This man succeeded in destroying our mar- 
—a quite common occurrence in these kinds of cults — 
till has control over Melinda, even though I was able to 
be with Kyoko. 
ir some time, simply because we were in the outlying 
ehes of this cult, the three of us thought we were in a 
mate Christian church until one day we woke to find 
it was in reality a dangerous cult. After that point I 
mued to stay in there only in order to get my family out. 
I escaped from the cult with Kyoko, Melinda wanted to 
-as well — but the leaders of the cult wouldn't let her go, 
just to visit Kyoko. 
p then launched a plan to get her out, with the help of 
us Christian leaders who felt they understood the in- 
e of this sort of thing, but that plan fell apart when the 
came to go through with it; some of the people involved 
ne risk was too high. For my daughter and me this was 
most tragic moment of all, since endless contention 
ed the wake of the aborted plan. We went abroad to 
nue our exile, where we did eventually find some fel- 
nip and I began to make films again. 
> eventually felt we could return to the States when the 
ions began to exhibit new stability in their life. Coming 
here has been a tremendous cultural shock, however. 
ifficult to adjust to the tremendous apathy here, espe- 
where it’s manifested in the Christian community. 
ww did you hear about John’s death? 
was staying with some friends near Chicago. For some 
n I couldn't sleep that night, so I'd only had about two 
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John and Yoko, London, 1970 
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hours’ sleep when my host’s wife came in to tell mez 
a.m. that John had been shot the night before. Of cours 
day was an ongoing nightmare for me because on top of 
had to drive about 80 miles to film the most imp 
interview for my current documentary film. On they 
saw a newspaper account being read by a gas stati 
tendant in a dingy Chicago suburb. I could only loos 
from a distance: the cover had that tragic picture of, 
and the whole scene was too horrible. 

That night, returning home at two in the mo 
listened to a radio talk show about John’s death and vir 
on television. It was unbelievable — with all those exp, 
how they could miss the point so thoroughly. Here war 
being credited with shaping our age, which I feel i; 
definitely a copout on the part of those writing his eu! 
I’m sure John would roll over in his grave, or shake hi 
as the case may be, at that kind of statement. John \ 
against the age, he tried to change its pathetic direc: 
anything, and as can happen in these situations, tk 
bumped him off for his efforts. I guess you might say 
was a prophet of sorts. He certainly paid the price ofo 

Then a few days later I read the Playboy interview 
was pretty much how I heard about his death, wit 
sional bits of information passed on to me by the few} 
who knew that I had known John. Like many others ] 
about his death painfully. 

R: How do you feel about the way Yoko’s been treatea 
press? 

TC: Aside from the occasional journalist who has a 
been sympathetic in view of her loss, I think it’s been } 
unfair — which is a good sign, as it shows she still is not» 
the system. I respect her for having to put up with t 
I've always had a dislike for the system myself. 

One thing that should be said in Yoko’s favor is that s 
been continually misunderstood concerning her role 
artist. A typical example is Susan Brownmiller’s putd 
Yoko in Rolling Stone. Speaking strictly as an art critic 
is no question that Yoko Ono is in fact a great artist. S| 
already quite emphatically and in perfect historical | 
made her creative mark in New York City — long bi 
met her—when she introduced the form of Conce 
with more than a hundred different carefully executed 
in various concerts and exhibits that she also produce 
self, as well as in cooperation with many other imp 
artists of that period. By the time she met John Lenn 
name was already well known and respected on the E 
art scene. She was also quite well known by the pu 
well and has received many reviews in the press alon 
appearances on TV and so on. The importance of he 
may be momentarily lost in the shuffle over her lifi 
John, but it will finally become apparent upon careful’ 
ical examination that Yoko had already established he: 
a great creative mind, and she continued to do this: 
union with John. Yoko Ono, one artist, met John Le 
another artist. John himself said about Yoko, “I foun 
one with the same brilliant mind, with the same | 
vision that I had.” 

Yoko aspires to greatness in her work to the extent ¢! 
doesn't necessarily want to leave any more than a 
record of what she did. For example, she wanted | 
passed on by word of mouth. In some ways this could 
to be egotistical and upset people. However, that v 


a Ie a a 


tention in this case, although Yoko like any other artist 
inually faced with the problem of properly identifying 
urce of the creative talent within, and I believe that 
was helping her to come to grips with this problem. 
are certain kinds of people whose degree of percep- 
ad creative ability just freaks out others. Yoko is one of 
people and although she can be misguided at times like 
dy else she has principles and a sense of values coupled 
commitment that would boggle most people’s minds. 
3 personality problems are no excuse to knock her art. 
w has John’s death affected you? 
Ay first reaction was a terrifying fear that I would be 
helmed by grief. I had always had it in the back of my 
that some day we would be reconciled to each other, 
though at times we had received some very rough 
ent from their hand, never did I wish anything on 
ike that tragic picture I saw of her leaving the hospital 

avid Geffin . 
ct came the discovery that John had made a direct 
ure toward reconciliation with me that had appeared in 
oy magazine shortly before he was killed. Naturally I 
hrough a very heavy “If only . . .” kind of thing that 
bly a lot of other people close to the Lennons ex- 

ced as well. In my particular tragedy the Playboy 
iew happened to come out when I was in Chicago 
ig the Resurrection Band. This really fine Christian 
and would have made good spiritual support for my 
eeting with John and Yoko in almost ten years. If I had 
hat overture of John’s before his death I would have 
him up immediately. As you can understand, when all 
ent through my mind it affected me pretty deeply. 

ad in that same Playboy interview John’s remarks on 
ng “I am the Walrus.” John said that after writing the 

e took another look at the Lewis Carroll poem “The 
s and the Carpenter’ that had inspired the song in the 
lace and “realized that the Walrus was the bad guy in 

ry and the carpenter was the good guy.” The symbol- 
‘John’s statement struck me (the poem aside). John and 
| Melinda and I, along with Dick Gregory, once prayed 
ner in the name of Jesus Christ during the fast we did 

er in northern Denmark. At that time my wife and I 

to him and Yoko about the real Carpenter and our 
on to follow Him. Then the events came into our lives 
ildly blew us apart, but always I had it in the back of my 
that some day I would have the chance to speak about 

gain to them. Naturally, like many others, but for 

nt reasons, I felt cheated by John’s death. I was also 
awed by another example of the transitory nature of 
ay here on the Planet Earth. 

n and Yoko are one of the great love stories of our 
ry. Today too few people understand what love and 

ge is in the ordinary sense of the word, let alone what 
bs to carry it off in, of all places, the rock world. When 
ealize what they really had together, you cry for more 
ust a lost hero. 

r the shock— it took us several days to collect our- 
5 to the point where we could send Yoko and Sean a 
ram: 

YOKO ONO AND SEAN LENNON, THE DaA- 
A, SEVENTY-SECOND STREET AND CENTRAL 
K WEST, NYC, DEAR YOKO AND SEAN: WE ARE 
PLY MOVED WITH COMPASSION FOR YOU AND 


SHARE YOUR GRIEF IN THE TRAGIC CIRCUM- 
STANCES THAT HAVE LED TO THE UNTIMELY 
DEATH OF YOUR HUSBAND AND DAD STOP IT WAS 
ALSO SAD FOR US IN VIEW OF JOHN’S RECENTLY 
EXPRESSED OVERTURE TOWARDS RECONCILIA- 
TION OF OUR DIFFERENCES STOP PERHAPS LA- 
TER ON WHEN YOU HAVE HAD TIME TO RECOVER 
FROM THIS CRUEL AND VIOLENT BLOW THERE 
MAY BE AN OPPORTUNITY FOR US TO COMMUNI- 
CATE AGAIN STOP IN THE MEANTIME WE PRAY 
FOR YOUR FULL RECOVERY IN EVERY RESPECT 
AND THAT YOU WILL GO ON TO LEAD A DYNAMIC 
AND CREATIVE EXISTENCE, WITH KIND REGARDS 
TONY AND KYOKO. 


I decided to give this interview to Radix after some reflec- 
tion on the best mode of communication with Yoko and Sean 
to follow up the telegram. Although it has seemed to be more 
often in a perverse sense of the word, nevertheless the 
Lennons are still family of ours and I have felt I should 
communicate further. However, I feel it is still too soon to do 
more than this, and I am not capable of a personal meeting. 
They are also public figures, with lives dedicated to reaching 
people. That dedication has had great influence, as we have 


seen by John’s death. [R] 
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UGANDA: 


Between a Rock 
anda 
Hard Place 


a Uganda a traditional song asks: “Crane, O crane, 
when will you be dancing? O crane, crested crane, 
let's see you dance! When your father and your 
mother both have flown, with whom then will you do 
your dance?” 
ny Ugandans are too spirited to allow the nightmare of 
ountry to take away music and dancing; yet the song of 
s lost its cadence and the dance its lightness. Many a 
rand more fathers have been removed by the gun, 
‘te, or threat of such. A half-million Ugandans have 
illed. Who will dance with their children on the rich 
this fairytale land? 

story of modern Uganda doesn’t sound credible. 
visiting Uganda, it is hard to comprehend the coun- 
ga. A casual drive through the countryside reveals a 
ful phantasm of mist-encircled mountains and lush 
s. Suddenly we hit a pothole, almost drive off the road, 
nen we begin to watch more carefully. We notice 
ated houses, useless factories, uncultivated farms, 
igged children with distended bellies. 
; getting late and we've got to get to Kampala before 
ecause of the curfew, but approaching that famous 
city we are stopped by a roadblock. Startled, we look 
there is a fresh body beside the road with blood still 
. Weare asked a lot of questions and finally we can go. 
pala is as modern as it is shabby. Scavenger marabou 
are everywhere looking for garbage. Shop after shop 
windows and few goods. Beautiful, multi-story glass 
ncrete buildings stand abandoned or incomplete. Sol- 
ith bayonets and camouflage uniforms walk slowly 
h town while everyone else rushes to get home. Few 
The dusk is settling and the people of Kampala are 


by 
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intent on one thing: getting out of the streets. The streets are 
too rutted to drive very fast. In fact, it is said you can tell a 
drunken driver if he drives a straight line. Dusty, beat-up 
Mercedes and well-dressed women hint of some status and 
wealth or at least the last vestige of it. 

We make it to the lavish, rundown hotel just before cur- 
few. As we dine with our host, staccato bursts of gunfire 
begin and continue throughout the night. In the hotel the 
tale of Uganda’s woes begins to unfold rapidly. Here and 
during our three-week stay we begin to believe that what 
we ve read of Uganda actually happened. We observe that 
this once progressive showplace of Africa is now between a 
rock and a very hard place. 

Uganda's 13 million people live in an area that is slightly 
smaller than Oregon. The country is comprised of 12 main 
tribal kingdoms and perhaps as many as 40 ethnic sub- 
groups. These varied peoples and cultures were pushed into 
one country by the British. The Pokot people are split be- 
tween Kenya and Uganda. In other cases people with totally 
different languages, diets, and customs have been thrust 
together. 

This part of the world saw an advanced civilization long 
before whites came to throw their weight around. When the 
British arrived with their usual reasons there were resources 
enough to keep colonialism at bay. Although Uganda’s story 
is an odyssey of heroic acts and dangerous escapes, it still 
awaits a happy ending. Uganda longs for a national hero who 
will consolidate the people. It still anticipates the return of 
many children who have abandoned their motherland to its 
abysmal fate. 

Today, there are new promises, and there are old ones 
reworded. A few less bullets than in the recent past fly in 


ll 


Kampala at night. But hope does not come easy for many 
after eight years of Idi Amin and the fourth change of leader- 
ship in less than two years. Dr. A. Milton Obote has re- 
turned to power after almost a decade of exile in Tanzania. 
He was the leader of the Uganda People’s Congress 
(U.P.C.), a nationalist party. 

There are many allegations by Ugandans and the West 
that Obote won either illegally or by intimidation in a sup- 
posedly free election. Truth is elusive, in Uganda as else- 
where. Obote faces many obstacles. He must attempt to 
placate a nation that faces unending daily frustrations. 

Makere University once boasted of the finest medical 
school in Africa. Nationally known researchers held confer- 
ences and did much of their work in its high-level academic 
climate. Now one can hardly find books there, let alone a 
colleague. 

Kampala’s Mulago Hospital, best- 


once the finest, 


equipped hospital in black Africa, has twice as many patients 
as beds. There is rarely water. With stopped-up toilets, no 
hospital food, feces on the floors, and rodents rampant, 
disease spreads rapidly. Few doctors stay for long because 
there are rarely anesthetics, surgical oxygen, medicines, or 
syringes. 


‘ 


Namatali, taking care of child 


he magendo, or black market, flourishes. In 
fact, the black market has been the only actual 
economy for civilians and the government 
alike. It is easy to find out why: a single restau- 
rant egg may easily cost $8; a “legal” chicken 
might cost $40. Officially, 7.5 Ugandan shillings have 
equaled one American dollar. On the magendo it is almost 
ten times that. The capitalism of the market can convert flour 
bought at a government official’s prices into an easy profit. A 
month's wage is likely to be just enough to buy matoke for a 
family of four with no change left. (Matoke is a green plantain 
used as a staple. It is cooked to the consistency of mashed 
potatoes and served with gravy if one is lucky. It is abundant 
and accessible in rural areas but hard to come by in the city.) 
Little wonder that the urban poor, with no foreign currency 
and no farms, get the worst of the deal. 


The remaining Tanzanian soldiers (perhaps 10,004 
the 6,000 or so Ugandan Army men are given inadé 
food and shelter, if any. Without a decent salary ang 
their power of arms they take what they need and 
indulge in pillage. The Tanzanian soldiers, who are ¢ 
encing their first taste of capitalism, are sorely ten! 
Many youths with nowhere to go are driven to b 

“self-employed” bayaye (literally, “opium smoker’), 
age of seven, many children learn to be professional t 
and drug- dealers just to survive. Often a life beca 
price of a watch, radio, or pair of shoes. 


s recently as November 1980, Kampal: 
dents claimed that living in Uganda I 
come worse than it had been under / 
rule. One woman said, “Under Aming 
did our jobs and kept quiet at the right | 
we were safe. Now killings happen for strange reason 
hard to know who will be next or who is doing it. - 
families disappear overnight.” 

Added to those burdens, there is still the heavy sha 
Amin. In the State Research Bureau rooms at Nak 
blood has been spattered everywhere. A casual walk th 
the Namvanve forest reveals broken skeletons trailiri 
ged pieces of cloth. In the north, churches, dispe 
and schools remain burned reminders. 

Close to 300,000 widows and at least 800,000 orphz 
engaged in a desperate struggle to survive. Thousa 
children are abandoned in villages and towns. Not lons 
was unheard of for a child to be abandoned in a societ# 
strong extended families. There is also the fami 
Karamoja, a province in the north. 

The recent West Nile incident, occurring shortly. 
the elections, has stirred distrust and caution towa’ 
present leaders among many Ugandans and some # 
international community. It is variously claimed tha: 
one to several thousand innocent civilians in the no 
slaughtered by the sanction of the military commissiow 
attempt to protect the country from an attack by . 
men. 

Obote has been called “a great Ugandan who madd 
mistakes.” His real ideological position has never bey 
derstood. He has made such mysterious comme 
“Obote the man is to the left of Obote the leader 
election rallies capitalized on the theme of reconciliati# 
an opposing newspaper said he didn’t show up at inte 
meetings. 

Pragmatists say he was and is Uganda’s best hope. ! 
come up with a reasonable constitution that seems to! 
ise justice and the good life for all. He has stamina, sum 
a mutiny, an assassin’s bullet in the jaw, and a long! 
ship with Nyerere. It is tempting to forget all the 
rumors one hears about Obote’s cruelty. Maybe thi 
false. Let’s hope so. Perhaps Obote will be reminded 
statement he made before Amin came to power, th 
employment of rifles for the settlement of disputes 
advised and does not provide a country with lasting ans 


CONNIE NASH is a graduate psychology student, freelance 
and activist volunteer. 


(OD, Have You 
eft Uganda? 


| J ournal By Connie Nash 


everal months have passed since my husband Dale [a 
E doctor] and I returned from Uganda. Images from 
y's: powerful three weeks continue. 


Dale staggered his trip with several other medical 
workers whose goal was to begin a dispensary at 
‘Foundation’s Lukumbi Farm near Jinja, Uganda. I 
o take notes and jump in where needed. 
eading my journal notes was a help to me as I struggled 
the apparent hopelessness of news articles about 
la. A journal tells what happens on the inside and adds 
0 the facts. 


Vovember 15, I 


Our first day at the farm was surprisingly relaxing. Gary 
Bajus, the pastor-farmer who is guiding the rehabilitation of 
this former tea and coffee plantation, said that Saturdays 
were for taking it easy. 

A container with clothes, food, and medical supplies had 
just arrived. Frank and Dale noticed some paper surgery 
caps and boots (the only items that couldn’t be put to im- 
mediate use) and decided to give them to the orphans. The 
children were thrilled, and tied the boots to their heads and 
the hats to their feet, so everything was put to use after all. 

The mountains made a fairytale circle in the distance. 
Everywhere we looked there were trees with glowing blos- 
soms of purple or pink, red or yellow. At the entrance to the 
farm was a view of the Nile River. 

We walked past house after bare house in need of repair. 
Most were clean and neat. People waved and called out 
greetings. Every now and then I felt a small hand shyly reach 
out for mine -- most of the time it was Namusisi, one of four 
girls among the 140 or so boys here. (Since our leaving 
Uganda the census has doubled. The farm and the orphan- 
age in Kampala take care of about 550 children right now 
with more arriving continually.) Namusisi is lovely and 
haunting with a dignity beyond her eleven years. She was 
found in a crowded cell with 40 men. She’d been abused in 
many ways and it had taken her awhile to trust anyone. 

Habibu, a boy of six, walked with Gary. He’d also come 
from a crowded prison cell. He’d had only three meals a 
week there. 

Right after the recent war, people vented their anger by 
stripping the Lukumbi farm of its tin roofs and furniture. 
Many of the local residents had worked for one of Amin’s 
henchmen, who had cruelly and inefficiently run the planta- 
tion. But as they saw that the goal of the Africa Foundation 
people was rehabilitation, they began bringing back the 
furniture and rebuilding roofs. 

The food was good tonight: chapatis, a thick bread deep- 
fried like tortillas, with a savory dish of beans and chi, a hot 
milk flavored with coffee beans. When we said good night 
and went to bed, many of the children still wore their 
surgery outfits. Right now, Gary is softly singing and strum- 
ming his guitar outside our tent: 

Peter, walking on the water, 

you re a funny sight. . . 

Think about how it might have been 

If you'd remained at sea-— 

You d still be a fisherman, have security —— 

But you re acting like a clown, 

And to anyone who knows 

You look like a fool. 


November 22 


I'm resting at the Nile Hotel due to a sudden attack of flu. 
It’s a good time to recall the week . . . 

Monday I sorted clothes with Namusisi and Charles. 
Tuesday I helped Phil sort Sunday school material. There 
was a lot of good material but some of it looked funny in 
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Uganda: Jesus looked so American and the children so 
white. Dale and Frank are making progress with the dis- 
pensary but it’s hard with no clean water available. 

Midweek we joined Kefa Sempangi on a trip to his home 
village, where he was scheduled to make several speeches. 
The first stop was a Catholic primary school. The children 
had a program of delightful dances and songs. There was a 
welcome speech given by the headmistress and painstak- 
ingly copied by hand for us to follow along in English. 
Toward the end the speech read: 

“Our water system here calls for immediate rehabilita- 
tion. We have experienced epidemics which I believe owe 
much to unhygienic water systems. 

“Second, sir, owing to the fact that there is a vast distance 
between our school and the nearest hospital, we sincerely 
request immediate medical attention; this could be in the 
form of a first-aid box . . .” 

At the next stop, Kefa was joined by his parents. There 
was a lot of singing, dancing, and celebrating. Kefa was 
obviously very popular in his home area. Speeches were 
given by various leaders. Although we didn’t understand the 
language, there was nothing boring or stiffly official about 
this occasion. 

On our ride home that evening, I suddenly heard some- 
one yell, “That man’s been shot!” I turned around to catch a 
glimpse of a bloody body in the gutter. “He’s dead!” some- 
one said. I saw a policeman kick the man in the gutter. As our 
car sped ahead, people were running to get out of the road. 
Bullets seemed to fly around us. Dale leaned toward the 
door as if he wanted to get out. “That man kicked him!” he 
stated incredulously. I kept thinking we ought to be doing 
something. 

We got out at the road that led to the farm. Kefa looked 
disturbed as he said goodbye. “There’s a lot of Aminism 
left,” he said. I wondered if all the violence could be blamed 
on Amin. 

As we walked down the picturesque road, once again 
Uganda seemed at peace. We passed a church choir practic- 
ing outdoors. The music was haunting. They waved and 
smiled as we passed by. The sunset was pink and golden, but 
I was still thinking about the man in the gutter. Inside, 
where no one could hear, I asked, “God, where are you? 
Have you left Uganda?” Frank, who had experienced the 
war, cried when we told him about the shooting. He told 
Dale that on his way to the farm he was stopped at a road- 
block and thoroughly inspected. At the side was a bloody 
pile of dead bodies. 


A Few Days Later 


The rest of the week has gone quickly. The children are like 
children everywhere -- mostly interested in the present mo- 
ment,trying to get out of work sometimes, squabbling over 
apparently silly things, asking in different ways for love and 
attention, and giving plenty in return. They come from 
many different regions and cultures. They speak different 
languages, sing different songs. They've had almost every- 
thing taken away through no fault of their own. 

I talked a troop of small youngsters into each collecting a 
gunnysack of trash in and around their tents-— which they 


did. Each sack was properly dumped where it wo M 
burned and in exchange for each sack the child was | 
package of sugarless gum which we'd purchased ah 
time. The grounds were exceptionally neat and clea : 
few minutes later I was stooping down to pick u p 
wrappers strewn everywhere. i 

An attentive seven-year-old Karamojong boy lool 
brother with sickle-cell anemia, taking him food and 4 
for one of the “docs” whenever the slightest problem ¢ 
up. 
One of the farm’s drivers, Captain John, is in hisi 
twenties. He had been present when Amin’s men br 
murdered his wife and four children. ‘ 

A young husband and father with a severe eye infe 
fainted when given a simple examination. He had ha 
thing to eat for days. When he was told to stay at the f 
regain his health he said he had to return to his family 
had been without food the same length of time. His ey: 
treated and he was given food to take home with him. - 

Namatali, a small girl of six or seven years, had lived 
the bushes around the farm, naked, coming into the ¢ 
area at night to find bits of leftovers to eat. Eventually! 
saw to it that food was deliberately left out for her. Fi 
after much hesitation Namatali grew bolder and now lix 
the farm. All day long she mothers the baby of aj 
woman who cooks, perhaps giving the baby the low 
attention she so desperately wanted and needed and i 
finding at Lukumbi. 

And then there’s Robert, a very small ten-year-old, \ 
aunt just brought him to the farm one night and left 
saying she had no means whatsoever to care for him. H 
few nights were spent huddled close to the adults 0 
farm. He didn’t speak for days. I was having a quiet tim 
log where I could look at the Nile, and Robert came qi 
and sat on the log next to me. For several days after 
Robert was my shadow. Then Stephen, a taller boy « 
same age, adopted Robert, took him into his tent, 2 
came his big brother. Since Robert is not aggressive 
distribution of the clothes, Stephen made sure that I 
shoes and other items he needed. 

As I lie in bed remembering, I long to stay in Ugani 
partake of the deep, rough joy experienced by those 
“lose their lives” for the gospel’s sake -- the sake of It 
don't want to be just another tourist who comes andj 
giving false hope to the little children. The people of U! 
need someone they can count on to give them a sembla) 
security. 

I often take myself too seriously, and I laugh at the i 
gruity of things -— at least for three weeks I had wanted | 
the simple, stark life, to identify with the poor -- and] 
was glad to be in a comfortable bed in an elite tl 
rundown hotel. When I’m sick, I tend to be grateful | 
the props offered me. At least I should utilize this 5) 
opportunity of being down the hall from Kefa Semy 
founder of Africa Foundation, to do an interview. 

Feeling quite useless and wondering if I should 
spent so much money (although at a special rate) to co 
Uganda, I gave in to the luxury of a good book, Poustit 
Catherine D. Doherty, and was surprised by the tn 
apropos to my situation: “Real zeal is standing stil 
letting God be a bonfire in you--we must allow G 
‘contribute’ through us . . .” 


ajus (right) and a Dutch relief worker administer 


ncy medical treatment to an injured Bayaye child 
Ce 


1erine went on to share how Dorothy Day, founder of 
atholic Worker Movement, had traveled from New 
9 Italy to be present at a gathering of religious leaders 
ad come to make some important decisions affecting 
man Catholic Church. She went just to be present -- 
ent most of the time in the hotel, praying. 


wember 23 


oday Kefa and I talked. I had laryngitis so I had to 
talk in a gruff whisper. We didn’t agree on some 
issues but I felt somehow it didn’t matter-- not 
right now. In Christ we were here together. I was 
i moved by Kefa’s love for his people, by his refusal 
> way to hopelessness, and by his ability (or God’s in 
) root his vision in the real dust and dirt of Uganda. 
gan to get over my guilt at being sick and not being 
) “do something.” I prayed throughout the evening. 


wember 24 


morning, Kefa brought me a plate of delicious fish, a 
ot cup of coffee, and his tape player with the cassette 
"rain Coming by Bob Dylan. He asked me to pray for 
id left for his office. 


eel lyrics and driving beat were forceful re- 


rs: “Slow train coming ‘round the bend. . . God don't 
P nises he don’t keep. . . You either got fa or you 
belief... .” 


During the day, visitors came, wanting me to relay mes- 
sages to Kefa. Hassan, a teenager from the children’s home, 
came bringing me oranges, a papaya, and a roll. Journalists 
wanted Kefa to help them get bicycles for transportation. 

The rest of the day I prayed, hard and steady. There was a 
lot to pray about. 

It’s night now and there’s the usual rumble of gunfire -- 
“popcorn’ in the streets. 


ovember 25 


This afternoon Dale came and took me to the Africa Foun- 
dation children’s home in Kampala. After some games with 
the children, we had tea in Alan Smith’s room (Alan is the 
administrator of the home). He was especially happy today 
since the dining room tables had just been completed by 
local carpenters and the children would no longer have to eat 
on the ground; also, Kess Rookmaaker had just brought 
money for the orphans and the rehabilitation of the building 
from the Save the Children Fund in the Netherlands. 

Tonight Dale told me how he’d been irritated by one of 
the older boys at the home who seemed to be a malingerer at 
the home's clinic. Dale said the boy had complained of chest 
pains as well as pains elsewhere and every symptom he said 
had begun in 1977. 

He was humbled when Alan told him that this “hypochon- 
driac’” had been forced by Amin to catch the heads of those 
Amin had executed and put them in boxes. 

Dale told me about a pastor, Edward Kasaja, who spoke 
one Sunday at the farm. His theme was the reality of evil. It’s 
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Bayaye rejoice 
_ over new clothes 


like the wind, he said. We can’t see it but we can see its 
effects. At the close he challenged the congregation to end 
any ongoing participation with evil and to confess what 
needed confessing. One woman, a widow who'd been at- 
tending the dispensary training, asked to speak. With trem- 
bling and determination she confessed “that she’d joined 
Amin’s State Research Bureau to save her life and had 
turned in several of her closest friends although they'd com- 
mitted no crime. They had faced certain torture and prob- 
ably death. With repentant sobbing she now asked for God’s 
mercy and said she wanted to live for him. 

There were several other confessions; then the pastor 
asked for raised hands as demonstration of commitment to 
God and his kingdom. The crowd that stood or sat on the 
dusty ground under the wind-flapping gospel-tent roof num- 
bered about 200, mostly widows and orphans. Nearly every- 
one raised their hands--many held both hands, arms 
stretched high. After much singing and dancing in the Lord, 
the widows returned to their husbandless homes with their 
hungry, poorly clothed children but with cleansed and lifted 
spirits and with hope to go on. 

After the service, Dale asked Pastor Kasaja many ques- 
tions about the Ugandan Christians and their response to the 
continuing violence in the country. He told Dale of a recent 
sermon he gave on the need for the Christian to respond in a 
Christlike way. He said that when a thief steals, Satan wins a 
victory, but when the Christian kicks and beats the robber 
(as is the common response to thievery, even to the point of 
murdering), Satan’s victory is greater-—for he has won the 
thief and the Christian. Soon after he delivered this sermon, 
the pastor and his wife were quietly resting at home when 
thieves broke in and took many items -- almost everything 
they owned. The couple exchanged a quiet peace and sought 
no defense, thanking God for the gift of himself and his 
timely word to them. 


November 26 


ast night there were bullets right under my) 
dow. To reassure myself, I told Dale it was jug 
wind. 

This afternoon Alan told me he and a forme 
worker had been interrogated by soldiers who 
trying to get to the bottom of a gang setup. Not long a 
front of the home, someone had been shot and killed be 
of the car they were driving. Suspects in the area 
rounded up, including nursing mothers and Alan. For} 
the mothers and their crying babies had to sit out in they 
The suspects were divided into groups of four and finalll 
of the groups was shot and killed because there was no w| 
prove who in the likeliest group had shot the drivey| 
taken the car. Later someone told me that Alan, for v} 
after that close call, refused to be seen without a tie! 

This morning I went by taxi with Dale to the UNW 
office where he was going to make arrangements to get} 
vaccinations for the farm. Next to the office was a large 4 
called United Teachers’ Association Library. Most ¢| 
shelves were empty. Under “history” there were m} 
books on England. I was hoping to find a book on Ugané} 
there were none. | 

We got in the back of the farm truck with Kess ]| 
maaker, who was representing a fund for orphans oper 
out of the Netherlands. People along the road lc} 
amused to see mazungas (white folk) riding in back, 4 
when it rained, while Ugandans rode in the cab. This 4 
we didn’t have much trouble getting through roadblo 
we were just waved on by with a smile and a quizzical | 

Three nights before we left, I took my tape player 
area of the Karamojong children and soon nearly all of t! 
from four-year-old Peta with his enormous eyes and voi! 
17-year-old Augustino, were singing and clapping¢ 
gusto. Augustino had tried to prevent the orphans) 
leaving their famine-stricken area but when they got o 
truck from the farm, Augustino got on too, saying hev 
look after them. He hoped that the farm would help hini 
“light” -— he was nearly blind due to an eyelid abno 
With great skill he led the choir of children from ve 
tribes. One after another the children begged to do 
while the others joined in the chorus. I asked for inter} 
tions and found most of the songs to be praises to God. ] 
now and then the children refused to sing anymore U 
rewound the tape and played the singing “from the k 
ning, please!” 

The next night the children wanted to sing again. 
had practiced all afternoon. I encouraged children froi 
other regions to join us. A few came. For hours we# 
Karamojong, Swahili, Luganda, English. Laubon, one¥ 
farm workers, joined in with the community guitar. M 
Ugandan visitor, led some Swahili songs; David Bor 
added his wood flute. Finally we made a big circle ano 
hands. We thanked God for making us each so differer 
we asked him to take our differences and make us one.: 

I stumbled over a sleeping Dale inside the tent. For: 
time I couldn't sleep. It would be hard to leave Ug 
especially the children. I prayed that God would give lil 
Augustino and to all the others who had seen so 
darkness. Somehow, I was sure that God hadn't left Uge 


Connie Nash 


1 to take a few days out of 
three week stay in Uganda 
et over the flu. The place 
| for my rest was the Nile 
yn Hotel in Kampala. 

Nile still had reminders of 
: days of glory: wall-to-wall 
ing, elegant drapes, sliding 
doors opening to well- 
ned balconies, beautiful 


— Interview: 


landscapes. But everything was 
in need of repair, replacement, or 
repainting. Just getting a cup of 
tea or a roll of toilet paper became 
a major transaction. 

During the day I had to keep 
the door open (a hotel security 
policy). At night armed guards 
prowled in the hallways while 
guns cracked in the streets out- 


KegA SEMPANGI 


side the glass door. 

When I was able to sit and eat, 
I shared an occasional meal with 
Kefa Sempangi, who stayed down 
the hall. Infrequently, I enjoyed 
a conversation with him in his 
small living room. The following 
is a brief composite of these con- 


versations we squeezed between 
political rallies and his work as 
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Deputy Minister of Rehabilita- 
tion. 

I began to see a measure of 
Kefa’s intense desire for rehabili- 
tation as he read to me from 1 
Kings 8:22 (King Solomon's 
prayer): “Lord God of Israel, 
there is no God like thee, in 


heaven above, or on_ earth 
beneath, who keepest covenant 
and mercy with thy servants that 
walk before thee with all their 
heart . . . . But will God indeed 
dwell on the earth?. . . hear thou 
in heaven, and forgive the sin of 
thy people . . . and bring them 


again unto the land which 
gavest unto their fathers: 
Teach them to walk the goog 
wherein they should walk/ 
what prayer be made by an 
Hear. 


-— Connie 4 


-— 
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vy Y rother Andrew, author of the book “God's 

k ZX Smuggler, was prophetically accurate when he 
® stated that “Africa is ready for either a total Revolu- 

4 tion or a spiritual revival . . . the Battle ison. . . .” 

The intense struggle for political power that is going on in 
many African countries cannot possibly continue without 
affecting the church of Christ, either indirectly or overtly. 
Not only has this been clearly seen in Uganda, but also in 
Chad, South Africa, Ethiopia, and most recently in Zim- 
babwe (Rhodesia) and Liberia (which is having a coup even 
as I’m writing this). 

During the short time I’ve been working in Uganda, since 
the Liberation, Paul’s exhortation in 1 Timothy 2, which tells 
us “to pray first of all for kings and all those who are in 
authority,” has become much more to me than a pietistic 
cliche that Christians use when things get tough. I’ve begun 
to see it as the only means of survival (from a finite human 
perspective) for the Christian church. Obviously, what has 
happened in Uganda and what is still happening in Uganda is 
having a dramatic effect on our brothers and sisters there. 
Amin’s regime left no area of life untouched and, now, with 
all of the internal political struggles the country is experienc- 
ing, the wounds that were inflicted by Amin and his boys are 
growing deeper and becoming more infectious. This is evi- 
denced by the incredible fact that at least 10 people are 
murdered in Kampala and surrounding areas every night. 

All of these events have affected the state of the church, 
Christians’ prayer lives, and their message. There is not such 
a great distinction between church and state in some African 
countries; the interrelationship between the two is close 
enough that the one can strongly influence the other. What 
happens in the church influences what happens in the state 
and vice versa. Issues in Parliament are issues in the church. 
Therefore it is just as hard to discuss the church in Uganda 
without discussing the Ugandan political situation as it 
would be to discuss the Ugandan situation without mention- 
ing the impact the church has had on the environment. 

I can remember sitting in upper-middle-class Christian 
homes back in the States discussing how the church always 
grows through persecution. We would quote platitudes like 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.” We 
would sip our tea and talk about how we need persecution in 
the States to get us up and moving for Jesus. It all sounded 
spiritual when we were back in suburbia, but after seeing 
some of the effects that eight years of physical and spiritual 
persecution has had on some of my brothers and sisters in 
Uganda, I get nauseous when I think about prayers for 
persecution ——as if human suffering is something that God 
enjoys inflicting on people. 

I'm sure God mourns when he looks at people’s inhuman- 
ity toward each other in Uganda and other parts of the world. 
Perhaps I sound negative. IfI do, it is because I’ve seen and 
talked to people who have experienced incredible suffering 
and not all of them have come through it “living the victori- 
ous Christian life” that so many testimonies have portrayed. 
Many are despairing and have fallen far away from Christ as a 
result of the trials they experienced. Often we romanticize 
the suffering church without realizing that the people who 
are suffering are real people who are experiencing real evil, 
real pain, and real death. We forget that persecution has 
been a strong and effective tool of Satan since the Fall. 


(POST | 


HILIPGROSS _ 


P-WesVhe fact that God “makes the wrath of man to pr 
» him’ can encourage us all, but it does not mean# 
horrifying evils are not actually happening to o 

38 human beings, even to our brothers and sister 
Christ. There are suffering, hurting people in the we 
Their pain is real. 

Kefa Sempangi in his book A Distant Grief describes} 
strange phenomenon. “Just as the glory of God is ina 
prehensible, so is the evil that man can do to man, until} 
deepest of human sorrows becomes only a distant gr 
That is what takes place when the evil and corruption) 
sees in the real world does not coincide with human ratio 
ity. A sort of numbness sets in. It’s a distant grief. 

One day we were preaching in front of a man who? 
been set on fire because he was thought to be a thie 
Kampala there’s a strange sort of self-righteous justice W 


| 
ieee nana 


emns thievery and condones on-the-spot murder, using 
method the crowd pleases. That particular day three 
‘were burned alive. Even while preaching in the midst 
e smoke and ashes of a real human being, I could not 
> the horror of it all. To many of the people standing 
nd, this was just another senseless event in the streets of 
pala. Some were laughing. Children were playing and 
ure my presence just added to the excitement and to the 
Ity of the situation. 

selieve that this psychological defense mechanism, this 
nt grief or hardness of heart, is the worst effect of Amin’s 
ne. It is a subtle demonic tactic which lulls people into 
-ving that our inhumanity toward each other is normal 
that, because evil is so powerful, there’s nothing we can 
xcept become anesthetized by it and accept it as a way of 
It is an attitude characterized by apathy, despair, dis- 


EIS SE NIE OE ee ee 


couragement, lack of joy, and inability to cry. 

The distant grief Sempangi speaks of is one we must all 
pray against. It may be most obvious in Uganda; it takes a 
more subtle form in the western world. All of us know how 
the media have made us acutely aware of the world’s needs. 
It is therefore very easy to become guilt-ridden and dis- 
couraged, to retreat back into our “private universe, where 
we live our private lives.” When that happens, everything 
becomes just a show. Human suffering becomes only news, 
and political coups and uprisings can be as exciting as analyz- 
ing new football strategies. After having an entertaining 
evening of World Events, we go to our comfortable, safe 
beds without ever really identifying with the situation, often 
without a prayer. 


You'd be amazed how drastically your prayer life is 
affected for people and places when instead of 
watching “live” television reports of political upris- 

4. ings overseas, you hear live automatic weapons 40 
se from your bed. We need to pray against the forces of 
evil. 

Prayer is not just an idealistic religious cop-out or a Chris- 
tian cliche. It is the means by which radical change takes 
place. I've met Ugandans who really believe this. I don't 
know if prayer is cultural or not, but it seems that we would 
do well to humbly observe our Ugandan brothers and sis- 
ters. They value prayer as not only imperative for spiritual 
survival, but for physical survival as well. One pastor ex- 
plained it this way: “Brother, most of us here can’t just talk 
about faith; we have to live it. In Uganda we're alive only by 
faith.” 

All-night prayer meetings are the norm for most gospel- 
preaching churches. Friday night is the highlight of the 
week for many of the believers. As a westerner, I still have a 
hard time getting enthusiastic about staying up all night and 
have even consciously busied myself trying to avoid “night 
prayers.” I’ve cried “Legalism, asceticism,” but the 
Ugandans just kept on watching and praying, so as not to 
enter into temptation. I think that some of them would have 
been good company for Jesus at Gethsemane. 

In a context where power is determined by how many 
guns one possesses or how many people one controls, it is 
only natural that a theology of power develop in the Ugandan 
church. The church has confronted the country’s philos- 
ophies by proclaiming that God also has power and he is 
willing to give it to people. It is therefore no surprise to find a 
strong emphasis on the “sign gifts,” such as healing and 
tongues. Of course, this has had both a positive and negative 
effect on the church. In many ways it has been a bulwark 
against paganism in a culture which is also abounding with 
witchdoctors, spiritists, and many demonic rituals and 
superstitions. 

The “Christian paganism” you find in Uganda manifests 
itself in the lives of many people who profess to be Christians 
and yet still go to witchdoctors for help and advice. Because 
there is a real lack of understanding of who God is, there is a 
broken trust. The result of that broken trust is witchcraft. 
People will go to church every Sunday, but when it comes to 
having their problems solved and seeing tangible results, 
they will go see a witchdoctor. The witchdoctor will do 
visible things; he gives them tangible items that he promises 
will help them. Because of this broken trust many people 


need to see God work miracles. They need to see that God is 
Jehovah-Jireh, that he is greater than all the prophets of 
Baal. Thus healing and tongues are visible signs that the 
church emphasizes to bridge the chasm of doubt. 

The negative side of emphasizing sign gifts is that the 
ethnotheological response which has developed has become 
almost a christianized form of “Idi Aminism.” The power 
that is preached is the power to do signs and wonders. It is 
the power to cast out demons. It is the power to speak in 
tongues, to preach, conquer, and make many successful 
advances in one’s personal life. It is a theology that fits well 
into a society dominated by chiefs, kings, and dictators. The 
emphasis that is placed on overcoming the powers of dark- 
ness is important and cannot be emphasized enough, but 
that power is not an end in itself. The message of power is 
appealing but with it comes the kind of pride that has drawn 
people away from Christ. There have been pastors and 
evangelists who have been captured by the kind of spiritual 
pride both Jesus and Paul warned against in Luke 10:17-20 
and Acts 8:19-23. 

The teaching that needs to be heard is that Jesus also gives 
us the power to become servants. He gives us the power to 
live holy lives, to walk consistently manifesting the fruit of 
the Holy Spirit. 

In response to the enculturated Kabaka Spirit (Kabaka is 
a term used for the tribal kings), some of the leaders in the 
church were encouraged to challenge accepted cultural 
norms by living a life of servanthood before the church, 
friends, neighbors, and especially the family. Edward, a 
deacon, began by carrying water home from the well on his 
head. He said he did it for the glory of Christ and that made 
all the difference when his neighbors laughed at him for 
doing “women’s work.” His identity was not threatened at 
all, he was not above serving others. He said he even en- 
joyed it. It was a new experience that most African men have 
never tried. 

That is the kind of radical action that speaks loudly to a 
people and to a whole generation of youth who have been 
trained for eight years during Amin’s rule to believe that 
riches come quickly, not through hard work, which is left to 
the women, but through one’s ability to overcome one’s 
neighbor by using force or corruption. 

Jesus gives power to wash feet. In the end people are 
going to remember a consistent walk of servanthood long 
after they ve forgotten about the signs and wonders they 
observed years before. Isaiah 8 tells us that God himself and 
the people of God are the signs and wonders to the world and 
when the temptation to consult spiritists arises, the people of 
God should go to the Word of God (law and testimonies) and 
not seek some other kind of miracle. 

God is now clearly teaching us that the people of God and 
the Word of God should be the strongest testimonies to the 
reality of God and the deception of witchcraft. God even 
illustrates it for us by drawing a comparison between the 
kind of unintelligible mutterings and chirpings of the spir- 
itists (which, by the way, is exactly how they sound) and the 
clear spoken revelation of God which tells us to trust and 
obey his voice (Isaiah 8:19, 20). 

I'm grateful to God to be able to work with Uganda's 
orphans as a visible expression of his healing power. It is 
what is needed in Uganda more than anything else. At this 
point in time, Africa Foundation is the only organization in 


Uganda attempting to meet the needs of these childy 
There are thousands of orphans and widows in Uganda 
result of Amin’s reign. Many of them in northern Uganda) 
starving; others are alive only because they are good thie 
(or lucky ones). Right now we have about 80 children y 
have been collected from various parts of Uganda, 
mostly just from the streets and markets of Kampala. W 
we're doing is minuscule compared to what needs te 
done, but I praise God because I know that he is just be 
ning to reveal his glory in a place where life is cheap. 
“people die like mosquitos.” He is showing Ugandans « 
he loves the outcasts of society and is big enough to sup 
their needs. | 

I can remember listening to lectures and discuss; 
about George Whitefield and how many people though’ 
would have been more effective had he not gotten invol 
with starting an orphanage in the States. They said it w 
constant strain that robbed him of much vitality 
strength. While people were wondering whether the: 
turns were worth the investments, I’m sure that Whitef 
never regretted it. 

I've seen God’s strength through the weakness of chile 
in need and I don’t think we would be able to go out) 
preach one word to the poverty-stricken people in the r 
ket if we couldn’t point to what God is doing through | 
orphanage. Often we'll take an army of dirty little kids di 
to the market with us to preach and hand out tracts. It we 
until I was watching our strange company marching off 
day singing and laughing that I understood what Paul mi 
when he said “God chose the weak and despised of this 
to confound the wise and the strong.” These children 
trophies of God’s grace. They are a testimony to people: 
are looking for a God who is big enough to meet real need: 
people don’t see the reality of God’s power through! 
children of God then they'll go somewhere else, if not! 
witchdoctor in Africa, then maybe to a cult in America. 


ur brother Kefa put it well when he said, “ 

gospel that changes hearts must also change 

environment. I think Whitefield would shos 

hearty “Amen.” He too saw in his day the si 
contradiction in the church of Christ -— that is, faith witl# 
works -—and believed that God was calling him to be 
agent of change. 

My prayer for Uganda is that in the future the knowld 
of the Holy One will be proclaimed in every village and| 
the broken trust toward the Creator will be healed, enab 
many to partake of his holiness. My prayer for the wes 
church is not for persecution, but rather for a contin 
peace that we can use, not for selfish ambitions, but 
active involvement in helping our Third World brothers! 
sisters carry the message of redemption to other people * 
have not yet heard. I pray that the unity of God’s church 
really be seen as our two cultures collide, that Uga 
brothers and sisters will be built up and encouraged as | 
see our willingness to give of ourselves, and that we wil 
built up and encouraged as we see their faith, prayer, 
perseverance. [R] 


PHIL Gross is a graduate of Westminster Seminary. He has | 
serving at the Africa Foundation Orphanage and farm in Ugane 
several years. 


KARAMOJA: 


Land of Tears 


aramoja, northeastern province of Uganda, might 
as well be considered a different country. It is the 
only barren area of magnificently fertile Uganda. 
The people of this famine-stricken land were the 
most devastated by the war which drove out Amin, 
‘ew hear their weeping. 

Jith a population of more than 350,000, Karamoja aver- 
; 80 deaths a day. Daily estimates have run as high as 500. 
outh cancer has developed among the children; they lose 
r gums, teeth, and eventually their lives. Cholera, of 
‘se, accompanies the famine conditions. By late June 
), approximately 20,000 Karamojong had died. Many 
eve Karamoja is the most desperately affected area of the 
ine which threatens ten million people throughout 
heast Africa. Veteran relief workers say they ve never 


By Connie Nash 


seen a famine where there are so many additional problems 
added to the drought and where such a high percentage of a 
people are threatened with extinction. To survive, the 
hungry resort to eating maize seed coated with insecticide, 
or raw cowpeas which are of little nutritional value until 
they ve been cooked. Tomorrow is a strange place when you 
are starving today. 

At the town of Moroti there is a shelter with about 600 
orphans between the ages of four and seven. At Kabong 
there is a food distribution center run by the British Save the 
Children Fund. In the same district there are over 900 
orphans at a missionary center. Countless children with 
extended bellies cry silently: children’s tears stream down 
their old, gaunt, whitened faces. Throughout the day, the 
stronger go about collecting dead bodies for burial. A relief 
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Bill Hart packing up relief supplies for Uganda 


director notices bodies dug up from an open mass grave by 
wild animals. “Dig deeper!” he yells. All the officials work- 
ing in these areas say the same thing: “We need help. . . 
now! Please send food, medicine, equipment, clothes, and 
personnel right away!” It is a rare week when a center has 
enough food to meet even one-fourth of the minimum 
needs. 

Melissa Wells, who helped coordinate much of the relief 
work, has been bitter in her criticism of the level of interna- 
tional aid, lack of cooperation of neighboring governments, 
and little actual help or interest from other Ugandans. Af- 
fectionately called “Mother” by local people, she has person- 
ally buried children left dead on her office doorsteps. 

Missionaries say that most of the victims die in the bush 
without ever reaching help. According to Karamojong tradi- 
tion, only the chief and his wife are buried. Other bodies are 
dragged off to unfrequented wilderness areas. A nun at one 
of the missions says there are so many bodies that even the 
hyenas are no longer hungry. 


a 


When Amin’s army and the liberation forces cre 
havoc in the area just before the drought, little planting 
done. Much of the seed grain was eaten. A few Karamoj 
warrior-rustlers have combined with former Amin sol 
as well as with tribes from Somalia, southern Ethio 
Sudan, and western Kenya. They form formidable raic 
bands that roam the country stealing cattle at will. 


ther Ugandans sometimes come into the proyi 
taking revenge for their loss of cattle by rando 
shooting and looting. Even babies and old pec 
are shot. All the Karamojong are targets for mi 
rected anger, frustration, and distrust from 
rest of Uganda. A priest who has worked in the area 
almost two decades says he’s sure most of the raiders are 
Karamojong since they frequently rape women. The K 
mojong have not been known to abuse women like #] 
However, it is rare to see emaciated men. It is usually 
women and children who die of starvation in this m 
dominated society. 

In the two decades since independence, no develop 
plan has been started in the area although there are plan 
a government resettlement center at Namala, present 
prison farm. There are six doctors at the most for the en: 
population. Only 9,000 children are in school. . 

The nomadic Karamojong originally entered the area ft 
southern Ethiopia’s Omo Valley about 1,000 years ago. | 
centuries they ve been aloof from society at large. Regan 
as nearly human, the cattle have provided the major sou 
of protein for the people through their milk and blood 
cow's blood is drunk by cutting the neck vein.) Rarely 
cattle slaughtered unless old or sick. Now, the basis of 
Karamojong social and economic system is gone. Thous 
upon thousands of cattle have been driven out of the are 
the raider-gangs. 

A flight of 35 tons of grain easily costs $23,000, even fro 
nearby African country. That’s about three times the valu 
the grain itself! The U.S., Oxfam, the UN, and othera 
cies have helped finance a few flights -- but not enough. , 
comes in short spurts and in the meantime people are dyin 

Frequently people ask, “How do we know our gifts ¥ 
get to the people?” It is a reasonable question and | 
reasonable answer is “You don’t!” That is the chance } 
have to take to get some of the food to some of the hung 
The other option is to wait until security is a lot better 
many more people are dead. However, there are organi 
tions that are beginning to combine their skills, resourc 
and vehicles; fairly secure systems have been and are be 
worked out. It was reassuring to find out that goods < 
money being contributed through Africa Foundation + 
getting there and are being put to very good use. . 

It is tempting to ignore starving children because a fev 
their parents are violent. It is easy to dismiss such a dis 
faraway place, concluding that whatever we do would : 
only a drop in the bucket. It takes a lot of drops to mak 
bucketful. Christians, however, are God’s “water drops’ 4 
we ve got to work together to make waves in a suffer? 
world. 

Ezekiel 36:26 reads: “I will take away the stony heart ( 
of your flesh and I will give you a heart of flesh and I will] 
my spirit within you.” Let’s pray for hearts of flesh. 
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gan’s victory, though expected, 
unned me abit. . . I’m frightened 
have an actor, supported by the 
al right and ultraright, heading up 
esent world empire. The picture is 
ich clearer from some distance. 


The U.S.A. is at the tip of the pyramid 
and I am here at its base. . . 

The greatest need is the light of love 
in human flesh. The deep darkness of 
fear is not rid by dollars and shillings. 
The real need is for those with love to 


walk side by side. This is beginning to 

happen on the farm. The spoken word 

has no meaning; they have already been 
told. 

David Borgman 

youth worker, co-op founder, 

and truck driver 


The suffering isn't over — there 
is more to be done for the Lord in 
Uganda... 


These are the words that filled 
thoughts and conversations at home and 
at work. We rejoiced to see the end of 
Amin’s eight years of misrule and mur- 
der. The Christians had been forced to 
go underground. Many had fled the 
country because of the persecutions. 
My wife, Naomi, and I had helped many 
to escape to safety by hiding those 
“marked to die” in our flat or our Angli- 
can guest house. (The detailed story is 
contained in the book Holocaust 
Uganda by Dan Wooding and Ray 
Barnett.) 

We thought the years of terror were 
over, but to our surprise the murders 
continued along with looting, stealing, 
drug-traffic, and general chaos. The en- 
tire Ugandan society was enveloped 
with moral decay. To quote a cartoonist: 
“The cost of living is so high that the cost 
of dying is so low!” This is the order of 
the day where even a car can cost some- 
one his or her life. 

We cried out to the Lord. He showed 
us that the hearts of the people were so 
darkened by the eight years of blood- 
shed that they needed God’s message to 
reach them effectively. We sensed God 


telling us to use the media for him. 


Christian Film Bureau is our attempt 
to be obedient to his call. My wife is the 
chairwoman. It is a non-profit organiza- 
tion that seeks moral rehabilitation, 
especially of Uganda's youth. Our state- 
ment of purpose is: “To show Christian 
and educational oriented films in order 
to help promote the Christian faith and 
rehabilitate the minds of people. We 
seek to aid in establishing a united, self- 
respecting and _ morally-developed 
society.” 

So far we have depended on indi- 
vidual contributions from within 
Uganda. We have not been able to do as 
much as we would like, due to lack of 
facilities and funds. We would be grate- 
ful to hear from other Christians and 
Christian organizations abroad. Perhaps 
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The building of a traditional roof on the Jinga farm 


you may have the message which might 
turn Uganda to God. We don’t claim to 
have the whole vision with us, but we 
believe that God has something for 
Uganda through our ministry. 

The newspapers, television, radio, 
and the cinema often seem to be show- 
ing immorality as the best method of 
life. People of conscience are in the 
minority. We ask for your prayers and 
support as we fight against the forces of 
evil in our society. Together we can use 
the media for Jesus. 

Stephen L. Gonahasa 
P.O. Box 2429 
Kampala, Uganda 


Dear Friends in America: 

I am a young man presently working 
with Africa Foundation in Uganda. I am 
very grateful to Rev. Kefa Sempangi for 
the assistance he has accorded to me and 
my fellow Ugandans who formerly were 
a wasted group in the marketplace. 

I thank the Lord very much for I 
never knew that he loves me. 

My dear friends, Amin’s rule of mur- 
der left thousands and thousands of or- 
phans including myself. I was left help- 
less. My parents were nowhere to be 
seen. Perhaps I will see them in heaven. 
With these frustrations, I left my village 
for town. I wanted to get a job. My 
brothers and sisters are all younger than 
I. I asked myself so many questions: 


Who will feed them? Who will buy 
clothes for them? What about parental 
love? What about shelter? (Amin’s sol- 
diers had destroyed our house.) Those 
questions troubled me so much that I 
came to believe that God does not exist. 
I could not remember that if God feeds 
the birds he can feed my brothers and 
sisters as well. 

I arrived at Mbale town on a Tuesday 
evening, 1977. I tried to get a job but I 
failed. I had to find a way for survival. 
Stealing? No! I had been well-taught at 
home not to steal. What should I do? I 
asked myself. I had no money. How can 
I start a small business? If I start one, 
Amin’s men will loot all my things under 
the pretext that they are fighting ma- 
gendo (black marketing). 

For two years my mind was so filled 
with hopeless thoughts and evil that I 
forgot all about our Savior, Jesus. I no 
longer thought it possible that I could 
serve the Lord. 

Yet Jesus kept working in my life. 
Praise the Lord! He sent me to Rev. 
Kefa Sempangi who accepted me with 
open hands. I went to his home and was 
invited to a night prayer meeting. I was 
very worried because I felt I was not 
worthy of sitting with Christians. I felt 
ashamed for all the evil I had done while 
in the market streets. 

An American minister, Dr. Miller, 
was there that night. I told him to pray 
for me. “I am also a sinner,” he an- 
swered. I couldn't believe it, because 


Miller is a preacher. I accepted J 
my Savior. 


the clinic as a medical attendant; 
the same time as the Captain of th 
dren. I want to reach out to my 4 
who are still in the markets. W) 
come to help Kefa Sempangi? V 
need more staff to run the home 
population increases. Is Kefa Ser 
the only answer? 

I want to express appreciation 
assistance we have received 
American people. Please contij 
help us until we pull my country 
moral degeneration. 


husband became an alcoholic. I 
know what to do because I had n 
in my heart. I did all I could to hé 
leave alcohol but in vain. My how 
hell on earth. Every morning m 
band apologized to me for last} 
miseries and every evening he re 
the same. I forgave him until I # 
forgiveness was finished. Final! 
cided to run away from him. 

By this time I had two small sori 
daughter of three months. I crosy 
border and knew my world was fitl 
I had no money to support mys 
three children, and a young gid 
stayed with us. 

But the Lord cares! I was recei 
a lady of my tribe who was wor 
that country. Although she also 
unhappy marriage and five childri 
took care of me and my children 
found a job. While in her he 
started hungering for God bee 
knew he was the only answer} 
problems. 

One day I went to listen to a pr 
who had come to preach in our | 
saw great things which God didt 
him in the name of Jesus. I wow 
what kind of power that could be 
to myself: “I must also receive thé 
to solve all my problems.” 

On September 1, 1978, I wen 
office of a Christian woman whe 
now employed. I asked her how 
got saved. She started rejoicit 
tears ran down her cheeks. Fine 
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that it is so simple: just go on 
es and pray. She knelt with me 
epted the Lord as my personal 
In November 12 of the same 
us filled me with his Holy Spir- 
such joy in my heart that I felt 


e world was mine. I was able to: 


and love my husband--but I 
ady to go back to him. 
mpany I was working with gave 
Thad enough food to eat and so 
kids. The peace and joy con- 
ntil late March 1979, when the 
began. Someone unknown to 
and my children started coming 
use with a knife to threaten my 
and the young girl staying with 
enever I was in the office. This 
| the young girl that unless she 
yut of the house he would kill 
Christian friends sent prayers 
n but all in vain. The man kept 
Eventually I moved out of the 
.a small room someone offered 


of my friends started telling me 
1 wanted me to go back to my 
. In July 1979, my husband was 
1is government, Kenya, to work 
ame country and compound as 
asked me to forgive him and to 
h him. I did, sure that Jesus 
ive him too. We stayed for one 
1 peace. The church was praying 
ad faith. 

iy husband went back to heavy 
. By November the doctor 
him that his liver was getting 
1 but he wouldn't listen. He 
e to go back to Kenya with him 
ecepted, still sure that Jesus 
1ange things. 

| we arrived in Kenya, my hus- 
10ther came to get our two sons, 
t wasn't good for them to stay 
drinking father for fear they 
sopy his behavior. Also, she 
them to learn their father’s lan- 
‘inally, after much prayer, I let 
the boys. 

left alone with my husband and 
r. My husband improved and 
stians in my town helped me to 
his salvation and deliverance. 
1 started going to church. For 
iths he showed all signs of de- 
2 from alcohol. My hopes were 
a happy home. 

aturday morning a cousin of my 
| walked into our house and an- 
| that our second son was dead 


ied. This child had a special un- 


derstanding of God. He was happy and 
sang Christian songs all the time. Once 
he told my husband that he better get 
ready to meet Jesus. Another time he 
had a vision of heaven and his eyes were 
full of light and peace as he described it 
to me. I had dreams of what God would 
do with him when he grew up. Now I 
almost cursed God. ~ 

My husband went back to drinking 
heavily. He left me with his parents for 
three and a half months. He developed 
alcoholic epilepsy. His sister claimed I 
was bewitching him to die. I went back 
to him. 

One morning he was attacked by the 
epilepsy and injured his head. I rushed 
him to the hospital where X-rays 
showed that blood was dropping in the 
brain. 

The church prayed with me and we 
believed a miracle would happen. I 
knew God wouldn’t take my husband 
just after he had taken my son. 

My husband died after one week in 
the hospital. The relatives came, blam- 
ing and cursing me. I couldn’t pray any- 


more. The promises in the Bible meant 
nothing to me. I convinced myself that 
Jesus had nothing to do with me. Satan 
started telling me that I wasn’t really 
saved-—otherwise why would these 
things happen? But I couldn’t go back to 
the world’s ways, so I remained on a 
bridge, serving neither God nor Satan. I 
ran away from my husband’s home vil- 
lage with my two children and a few 
clothes. His relatives were planning to 
hurt me. 

I went back to my home country, 
Uganda. It was so destroyed by Amin 
that it seemed as if I had gone from one 
hell to another. I found a church where 
the people collected some money and 
clothes for me. Finally, with the help of 
Christian brothers and sisters who 
themselves had suffered, I was able to 
come back to Jesus. He gave me his 
peace which I now have. 


Pulcheria Mary Asere 
Kela Primary School 
P.O. Box 130 

Tororo, Uganda 


WORK OF 
THE AFRICA 


FOUNDATION 


January 31, 1981 
T: Africa Foundation has now been 


allotted five farms and one ranch by 

the government to set up as training 
centers for orphans and families. The 
training centers are to be models for the 
rest of Uganda. 

Already the most developed farm, 
Lukumbi, is rapidly building what are 
called “villages.” Each village has six 
houses where six boys will live. One of 
those houses will be a family dwelling 
where a Uganda family will provide 
leadership for that village. There is a 
central meeting place in each village for 
meetings and common meals. Lukumbi 


plans to build 12 such villages already -— 
one village has occupants now, two are 
completed, with a third ready almost 
immediately. Soon the 320-plus or- 
phans on the farm will be able to move 
out of their tents. 

The vision for these model villages is 
largely a result of the vision of Kefa Sem- 
pangi who, working together with Gary 
Bajus, the Lukumbi Farm’s director, is 
receiving much encouragement from 
the present government. 

Recently, the drama team of Africa 
Foundation demonstrated the goal of 
the villages: the children (mostly boys 
who ve been abandoned, found in jails) 
will rotate each month from village to 
village, until their training program is 
completed. Each village specializes in a 
skill such as house building, furniture 
making, masonry, electrical wiring, 
sewing, cooking, art and pottery (taught 
by Kefa), vegetable gardening, row 
crops, tea and coffee plantation work, 
etc. Already most of those skills are be- 
ing practiced and taught on the farm. 


ne month a year, the partie 

will be involved in mission 

that is, going to other village 
ing rebuild, and teaching skills, | 
the leaders of Uganda is so enth 
about the program that he wants! 
come one of the students and leg 
skills. He wants to catch the vis) 
the rest of the country. 

This program has the goal of 
almost self-sufficient in the near 
Material aid that is received, or s 
from other countries, must acce 
premise that the Ugandans are ¢ 
of rebuilding their own country 
couragement from outside. Ug 
do not want a dependent socie: 
that is needed is a small measure ¢ 
pensation for the devastation re 
suffered under Idi Amin and the 

Staff willing to come for ind 
lengths or short-term periods ar 
come and needed in all areas-- 
tians need to demonstrate living r 
of God’s will being done on earth 
in heaven. 


Relief 
Projects 


U.S. Address 

1806 College Station 
Fredericksburg, VA 22401 
(703) 371-1887 


1. Medical Workers. Doctors, several 
physician’s assistants, and nurses are ur- 
gently needed to work at the farms. The 
few hospitals that are still operating in 
Uganda are all but closed down. Keep in 
mind that the emphasis would be on 
preventative medicine; there is little if 
any equipment available, and medicine 
is very basic. 

A doctor is available to us if someone 
would be willing to cover his medicine 
practice in a resort town for an indefinite 
period. A physician’s assistant is ready 
to go as soon as he receives some sup- 
port. These men are prepared to go as 
soon as these needs are met. If you 
would be willing to help or to contribute 
aid to the medical work, send letter or 
check to Africa Foundation and desig- 
| nate use of the check. 


2. Goods. The following items would be 
very useful to the farms if you could get 
them to the indicated locations (below): 
tools, elementary school books, wall- 
paper and paste, lightweight clothes, 
cloth, sewing machines, blankets, 220- 
volt battery chargers, short-wave 
radios, first aid boxes, good teaching 
tapes on the Christian life (not based on 
American culture), bicycles. 


3. Operation Powdered Milk. How 
about getting your church or group to 
collect powdered milk? (Perhaps you 
work for a milk company and could do- 
nate or sell it cheap?) It’s light to mail! 
This milk will be used for the farm chil- 
dren, as well as the starving in Kara- 
moja. The little bit of milk available in 
Uganda is often difficult to mix. 

Send items to Bill Hart, 78 Hemlock 
St., Arden, NC 28704. If items are ques- 
tionable or heavy, call (704) 684-0565. 

If you are closer to New York, send 
them to His Farm Fellowship, 1927 
Rock Road, Berne, NY 12023, (518) 872- 
1900). 


4. Sponsorship of Orphans. We are 
looking for sponsorship of the children 
on a regular dependable basis until the 
farms become self-sufficient. If you 


would like to be involved, pleas 
$30 per month to Connie Nash 
Box 1274, Brevard, NC. She wil 
send your money through Save a 
a group operating out of the N 
lands that has been working wit! 
Sempangi for many years. We \ 
our best to get you involved wii 
particular child and as soon as \ 
able to get it, you will receive a 
and information about that chil 
income tax purposes, you can wr’ 
check out to Africa Foundation wi 
phan sponsorship” listed on the t 
of the check, then send to Connie 
The head of Save a Child is Mrs.: 
maaker, who was mentioned in 
book, A Distant Grief. 


5. Help Rebuild a Village. We 
groups and churches willing to t 
the reconstruction of one aspec 
town’s life. Perhaps you will w 
choose the rebuilding of a road, 
system, etc. Send to the above : 
Foundation address, specify “moa 
lage” in your letter and on the che 


6. Staff is needed in agriculture 
ous practical skills, teaching of p 
drama, teaching support, etc. Do 
unless you are at peace with Go 

still dangerous. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


/ SHOOT-OUT 


IN THE 


DENERT 
CORRAL 


— ~Gliff Ross- 


In the following reponse to Jeff Roy’s Jubal article (Sept.— 
Oct. 1980) staff member Cliff Ross makes it clear that “all the 
views expressed in Radix are not endorsed by the staff.” That 
is also true of Cliff's piece. The Radix staff, in fact, is divided 
on its view of art. Some think, with Jeff Roy, that to create is 
essentially to discover; others, with Cliff Ross, believe that to 
create is to originate. 

The letters column contains other responses to Roy’s Jubal 
piece. — Ed. 


was more than disappointed by Jeff Roy’s article in 

Radix, I was outraged. Fortunately, there was that blurb 

at the front of the magazine, “All the views expressed 

. . . in Radix are not necessarily endorsed by the staff,” 

which let me off the hook. But I was still incensed that Roy’s 

article would get more coverage than that obscure little 
blurb by the masthead. 

From the first paragraph I knew that I was to be forced 
into the O.K. corral with the dusty six-gun of prose I'd hung 
up years before and only taken out on occasion for target 
practice. “It is fair to say that the contemporary art scene is 
uncongenial, if not outright hostile, to work being created 
within the framework of Christian belief.” Here commenced 
a showdown of aestheticians. 

Is the contemporary art scene really uncongenial and/or 
hostile to Christian artists? Or is it rather that expectations 
are higher outside the church than in the church, where 
little more than petty, doctrinaire formalism, devoid of pas- 
sion and reality, reigns? Poets David Jones, T. S. Eliot, 
Margaret Avison, William Everson, William Ruddy, Steve 
Scott, Eugene Warren, as well as a host of other Christians, 


are published, read, and even celebrated in the seq 
world without the loss of either their faith or their soul: 
the Bay Area, numerous Christian visual artists show t 
art in secular galleries, incuding Keith Criss, N| 
Snowden, and Eric Rauscher (who was included in the | 
catalogue of the S.F. Museum of Modern Art’s World F 
III exhibit). 

In the secular world, expectations are high and ar 
(Christian or not) can’t expect to get good responses té 
that reveals nothing of the real world but chooses rather 
“pretty” passionless art, the sole aim of which is to get aw 
a message. Most people do have a distaste for Christian 
and for the same reason they dislike much of communi 
“people’s’ art: it’s often simply bad art. 

The next horror I encountered was in the following f| 
graph where Roy confused “artist as priest” with “arti 
prophet.” (By now I was cleaning out my gun barrel. 
loading it up.) William Everson promotes the concey 
“artist as prophet” (see May-June 1980 Radix “Conv 
tion” and “The Poet as Prophet” in Earth Poetry, Sele! 
Essays and Interviews, 1950-1977, ed. Lee Bartlett, Bel 
ley: Oyez Press, 1980). I would concur. The artist ¢ 
insight into who we are (or should be), what the world n 
is (or should be), and what society is (or shouldn’t be). 
the artist confronts us with metaphysical reality -- but 
always. We don't always get the “whole truth and not) 
but the truth.” After all, art works through deception an¢ 
best art is the most convincing deception. But with the ¢ 
artist-- whether it’s Jeffers, Eliot, or Camus, with t 
visions of the vacuity of the modern age or the modem & 
or Van Gogh, Monet, or Pollock, who give us figures » 
new way of perception -— there is a prophetic element. 

The reason the secular world has exalted so few Chri! 
artists is, it seems to me, much less because they are C. 
tian than it is that they lack courage, vitality, and proph 
insight. And where there are no prophets in the church, 
will raise up stones to speak. Like Aldous Huxley or Ge 
Orwell. 


ere in the arts is where the Christian cat 
a universalist and remain within the boun¢ 
orthodoxy. What Thomas Merton said of poet 
true of all art. “To prophesy is not to predict! 
to seize upon reality in its moment of highest expecté 
and tension toward the new. This tension is discovere 
in hypnotic elation but in the light of everyday existe 
Poetry is innocent of prediction because it is itself the ful 


of all the momentous predictions hidden in everyday 
Raids on the Unspeakable, “A Message to Poets,” New 
tions Press, 1964, p. 156). 

course there is the conception of the artist as priest (via 
, the French symbolists, Yeats, etc.) and Roy is right in 
‘ing that attitude. But even in the democratic priest- 
of believers there are prophetic roles that are specific 
.0t shared by all. Not everybody is an artist. 

e of the most disturbing things was the sheer Platonism 
toy was trying to pass off as Christian aesthetic. Roy and 
‘iends would have us believe that we merely “re- 
ge, “manipulate,” or “structure” reality, saying that 
Christian artist . . . recognizes God as the only true 
oy (italics mine). This is a “rational, meaningful 
, says Roy, wherein “symbols . . . await discovery” 
s his) and the artist is simply one who “discovers and 
aunicates.” 


: 


ere is a whole other tradition of 
ristian aesthetes who believe, 

the words of Jacques Maritain, 
it “Art is not a caricature of cre- 
on, it continues creation.” 


lere are overtones here, also, of Calvinist Protestant- 
Whatever John Calvin may have meant by “total 
vity” is irrelevant. Many of his followers have given it a 
|particular definition: utter enslavement to the fallen 
, to the laws of a fallen mechanistic cosmos and intrinsi- 
evil human nature —in other words, total depravity is 
nymous with total determinism. Roy says that “the 
stian and the Christian artist must reject that view of art 
ha idea that humans, by creating new forms to embody 
ideas become veritable gods, creating, as it were, ex 
0, out of nothing.” Here the person is seen as deter- 
d, unable to “create something new under the sun,’ 
only to copy, to “discover and communicate” the de- 
inants of the fallen order and its laws, or God’s inexor- 
Divine Plan. 
y may have succeeded in denying creativity or poetry 
the Greek word poiema meaning thing made or 
fed) but only for himself and others with such a view. 
e is a whole other tradition of Christian aesthetes who 
‘ve, in the words of Jacques Maritain, that “Art is not a 
ature of creation, it continues creation.” Notable in this 
tion are Nicholas Berdyaev and Dorothy Sayers, both of 
n believe that the artist creates “ex nihilo, out of 
ing,” bringing some new energy, perception, and work 
the world through the creative act. Berdyaev states in 
emarkable masterpiece, The Meaning of the Creative 
that “Creativity is inseparable from freedom. When we 
k in our imperfect human language about creativity out 
bthing, we are really speaking of creativity out of free- 
” And “the timid denial of creation out of nothing is 
nission to determinism ... ” (Collier edition, 1962, 
34). As Dorothy Sayers put it, “The creative will, free 


and active like God, is able to will Not-Being into Being. . .” 
(Mind of the Maker, Meridian Books, 1956, p. 103). 


s I see it, the Christian would prefer the latter view 
insofar as it allows for greater identification of God’s 
greatest creation, the human, with its divine 
Maker, seeing the person as free (albeit with a propensity 
toward evil), as icon or image of the Creator, as co-creator 
with Christ--and, with Christ, making pathways, giving 
new ground to the cosmos, redeeming (with Christ) the wild 
chaos of creation. But it seems that apart from a few people 
(like Steve Scott, whose as-yet-unpublished Art and Holi- 
ness is a milestone in Christian aesthetics), Roy’s view is 
dominant in the Protestant church. 

The final bone I have to pick with Jeff Roy is that the 
Christian message “is meaning and coherence, not chance 
and brokenness.” I may misunderstand him (and I hope I do) 
but it sounds as ifhe’s saying “All right, everyone. Sure there 
was Auschwitz, Hiroshima, the chaos of utter desolation 
from firebombings and from natural catastrophes that we 
can’t understand, the pain we can find no meaning in, but 
were Christians, so let’s paint an empty tomb and flowers 
and sheep in a broad green pasture. Put away the black and 
the red paints and let’s get started . . .” (At this point I’m 
counting the seconds to High Noon.) Merton put it this way : 

“ . . in an age of concentation camps and atomic bombs, 
religious and artistic sincerity will certainly exclude all 
‘prettiness’ or shallow sentimentality. Beauty, for us, cannot 
be a mere appeal to conventional pleasures of the imagina- 
tion and senses. Nor can it be found in cold, academic 
perfectionism. The art of our time, sacred art included, will 
necessarily be characterized by a certain poverty, grimness, 
and roughness which corresponds to the violent realities of a 
cruel age. Sacred art cannot be cruel, but it must know how 
to be compassionate with the victims of cruelty: and one does 
not offer lollipops to a starving man in a totalitarian death- 
camp. Nor does one offer him the messages of a pitifully 
inadequate optimism. Our Christian hope is the purest of all 
lights that shines in darkness, but it shines in darkness, and 
one must enter into darkness to see it shining” (Disputed 
Questions, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1960, p. 130). 

Perhaps this is the reason Christian artists find that “the 
contemporary art scene is uncongenial”: because of their 
inability to confront a real world of death outside or inside, 
those “Libidinous dark forces” (Everson). If Christians are to 
gain credibility in the secular world as artists, they must first 
grasp the significance of “chance and brokenness” and offer 
something more than lollipops as an answer to difficult 
problems. 

But Jeff Roy's call to “rendering the glory of a Christ- 
centered life in artistic form” is a call that must be heeded. 
We must “‘give an answer in love for the hope which lies 
within us’ to a world desperately in need of a hopeful an- 
swer.’ I think, as I put my smoking, unnotched six-gun back 
in the drawer, how I have shot to wound (as Truth wounds in 
its violent advent in order to heal). After all, Jeffand I have a 
common Center no matter how much we may disagree about 
the peripheries. Despite our opposing aesthetic ascents, we 
both meet there, at the table of the Descending Christ. 
CLIFF Ross is employed asa mail-boy for Radix and as a janitor for 


the YMCA, Albany, CA. He is also the founding editor of 
Carmarthen Oak Press/Broceliande. 
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MEDIA 
REVIEWS 


FILM 


Raging Bull 


SHARON GALLAGHE 


“Now sometimes at night, 
think back I feel like I’m lookin} 
old black-and-white movie of} 
Why it should be black-and- 
don't know, but it is. Not a gooc 
either, jerky with gaps in it, as} 
poorly lit sequences, some with 
ginning and some with no end. I 
cal score, just sometimes the sow 
police siren or a pistol shot. Ane 
all of it happens at night as if I! 
whole life at night.” —Jake La}} 
the book Raging Buil | 


ined of his life is the one 
Scorsese has made. It } 

and white with open-ended seq! 
but it is also good. Jake La Mottal 
of his B-grade life has been mac} 
first-rate movie. | 
One-time middleweight ch} 
Jake La Motta’s life is good mats 
director Scorsese, who speciail 
outcasts and violence against tht 
drop of New York City’s Little If 
La Motta’s “hit ‘em first and 
hard” boxing routine is a fencee! 
sion of his attitude toward life. §} 
seems to be saying it’s the attittf 
permeates the neighborhood. "| 
rameters set around that violena 
ring don’t exist in real life, and¢ 
La Motta unleashes his violence: 
that finally destroy him. 
Jake sees the world as mad 
bums who deserve what they» 
cause he views himself as a br 
what motivates his irrational ano} 
jealousy of his wife. He thinks 4 
good enough for her and is wai 
her to realize it too. And yet att 
time he doesn’t see himself as r 
ble for the mess his life becot 
sees himself as being unjustly pu 
In one especially powerful scent 


risoned on a vice charge, La 
unds his head against the wall, 
s an unseen accuser and shouts, 
m not like that. I don’t deserve 
ice he’s not responsible he 
ry to change. 

though he doesn’t see his 
bility for his life, La Motta is 
bout the facts, giving an amaz- 
indid and condemning self- 
in the book and movie. He’s a 
) goes from nothing to nothing 
a wife, children, home, fame, 
ine along the way. 
upbeat note at the end of his 
. Motta paints himself as having 
a successful show business 
And yet Robert De Niro, who 
Motta brilliantly, portrays him 
actor, stumbling over the lines 
earsing with little feeling, mak- 
emihappy ending questionable. 
sse and De Niro went to great 
‘0 create a realistic portrait, with 
y even changing his entire ap- 
> by putting on 50 pounds to 
> aging boxer. Scorsese hired 
mprofessionals from the Bronx, 
g Cathy Moriarty, who either 
Zreat performance or was per- 
ypecast to portray La Motta’s 
wife, Vicki. 
10vie, which is realistic in locale 
ting, is also strangely stylized. 
king sequences have captured 
tality with a force that makes 
ience feel every blow. These 
ts are mixed with slow-motion, 
romantic visions of the same 
1e reason for this is enigmatic, as 
eason for making this excellent 
yut an apparently meaningless 
re puzzling, though, is a post- 
| the credits with a lengthy quo- 
om John 9:25 —— the passage that 
Once I was blind but now I can 


ms to be a personal statement by 
ctor. There is certainly no evi- 
hat it is La Motta’s sentiment. 
ned to have lived a pointless and 
ined life. Perhaps that in itself is 
‘ie’s point. 


BOOKS 


In the Gap 
CARRIE GRABLE BARE 


In the Gap: What It Means to be a World 
Christian by David Bryant. Inter- 
Varsity Missions, 1979, paper, $4.25. 


HERE IS A GAP, a distance 

separating Jesus Christ from 

those who do not yet know him. 
It is Christ’s overriding concern to close 
the gap and reconcile those people to 
himself. 

David Bryant, missions specialist for 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 
calls the closing of that gap Christ’s 
“global cause” — one to which the aver- 
age North American Christian tends to 
be indifferent. Bryant hopes that things 
will change during this generation. In 
the Gap calls all Christians to take Christ 
seriously when he tells us to reach the 
ends of the earth with the gospel. In the 
author’s view, the church could make a 
surprising impact on the world’s un- 
reached people during this generation. 

We are held back from doing that 
largely by ignorance, often by disobedi- 
ence, and sometimes by fear. But those 
need not be more than temporary hur- 
dles. If our eyes were opened to the high 
adventure God has for us when we re- 
spond obediently, we might make dif- 
ferent choices. That is Bryant’s dream. 

In the U.S. the gap is narrow. “Most 
Americans,” Bryant writes, “with one 
church to every 600-800 people and pos- 
sibly one evangelical for every three 
adults (at least by Gallup’s findings), 
have been exposed to the Gospel in 
pretty solid doses, or could be without 
much additional effort.” But in India, for 
example, the gap is wide. It is estimated 
that for every 1,000 villages only 50 have 
had any exposure to the gospel. Hindus, 
Muslims, Chinese, and Animists make 
up the 2.5 billion people at the wide end 
of the gap. Christians ought not only to 
come geographically near those peoples 
but also should be trained to cross un- 
usual and complicated cultural barriers 
to communicate the gospel in under- 
standable form. Bryant insists that it is 
these people we need to be continually 
concerned about. 


For Bryant, the sort of goal that 
should preoccupy Christian students in 
this country as they plan their careers is 
how to develop a way to reach some 
unreached people group. What we don’t 
need is another generation committed 
to ever-increasing salary levels. Bryant 
quotes Richard Lovelace: “While the 
broad mass of laity in American 
churches continue to be exhaustingly 
absorbed in the rat race of business life 
. . . one cannot help but wonder what 
the result would be if this mass of lay 
people could be spiritually released 
from their servitude in the American 
success system and reoriented to chan- 
nel their major energies toward building 
the Kingdom of God.” 

To the author, figuring out how to 
send the gospel to the ends of the earth 
is an infinitely more stimulating, chal- 
lenging, and satisfying problem to tackle 
than anything the “American success 
system” can come up with. American 
students have at their disposal energy, 
time, educational opportunities, money, 
and great freedom of movement. If they 
caught Bryant's vision they could easily 
band together and accomplish some- 
thing exciting for God’s kingdom. In ad- 
dition they would throw off much of the 
small-mindedness, pettiness, introspec- 
tion, lack of generosity, and general 
lukewarmness that characterizes much 
of Christianity. Concern for lessening 
the gap is worthy of being the unifying 
factor around which one’s whole life is 


organized. 
“World Christians” are people who 
have decided to do just that. . . . Some 


World Christians are missionaries who 
stand in the gap physically, crossing 
major human barriers (cultural, politi- 
cal, etc.), to bring the Gospel to those 
who can hear no other way. But every 
Christian is meant to be a World Chris- 
tian, whether you physically ‘go’ or ‘stay 
home’ to provide the sacrificial love, 
prayers, training, money, and quality of 
corporate life that backs the witness of 
those who ‘go.’. . . What marks them is 
their discovery of a world vision around 
which they ve reordered their lives.” 
The book is written in two parts. The 
first includes a brief historical overview 
of missions, a short look at some Biblical 
passages on the subject, Bryant’s own 
pilgrimage and discovery of the impor- 
tance of a global vision, and all his rea- 
sons why it is a valid issue for Christians 
today. Numerous illustrations and 
examples throughout the discussion 
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bring his somewhat lofty ideas down to 
earth. 

Part two is a handbook with lists of 
resources, suggested Bible studies, 
book lists, and numerous general sug- 
gestions for getting started in the day-to- 
day practice of being a World Christian. 

Bryant especially emphasizes the role 
of teams or small groups: instead of see- 
ing oneself as an individual evangelist on 
a lone mission, we should realize that 
the whole global venture is an interna- 
tional cooperative effort. He mentions 
how other countries besides western 
ones are now sending out missionaries 
to meet the global cause’s need for input 
from the entire international church. 
Suggestions are given for team use, not 
for individuals working alone. 

He also emphasizes concern for peo- 
ple nearby. There is no need to wait 
until we can get overseas to love people; 
our own neighborhoods are also part of 
the world. Bryant particularly urges 
reaching out to international students 
and people in ethnic enclaves. All peo- 
ple are eligible for Christ’s love through 
us. There are places in our own country, 
particularly in urban centers, where the 
gap is as wide and the witness as difficult 
as any place in India. 

Nothing can keep the vision alive bet- 
ter than having someone from a group 
that has been praying and studying to- 
gether actually visit the area and the 
people they've been praying for. That 
can happen in many ways: going for 
study, for work, to visit, for a short-term 
or long-term mission project. 

Finally, Bryant emphasizes sharing 
the vision. Certain Christians should 
not let themselves be labeled “the mis- 
sions group’ and be treated as people 
who share a peculiarity that no one else 
could ever be interested in. The global 
vision needs to be kept in the main- 
stream of Christian thinking, prayer, 
worship, and training. It must be in- 
corporated into the whole discipling 
process of new Christians to prevent one 
more shortsighted generation of be- 
lievers. 

It might be easy to relegate In the 
Gap to the category of “just another mis- 
sions book.” That would be a loss. 
Bryant has a challenge for the whole 
church, a church that needs to look 
outward. 


CARRIE and her husband Randy live three 
blocks from the beach in Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia, and work with Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship on several campuses in that area. 
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Roots of Western 
Culture 


WILLIAM S. ZIMMERMAN 


Roots of Western Culture by Herman 
Dooyeweerd. Wedge Publishing Foun- 
dation, 1979, cloth, $12.95. 


HIS POSTHUMOUS collection 
of essays directed toward Dutch 
national politics, dating back to 


the reconstruction period after World 


War II, provides a view of western soci- 
ety that still has important implications 
for Christians in the 1980s. This book 
surveys the religious impulses and moti- 
vations that, according to Dooyeweerd, 
have been the engine behind western 
culture’s development. Christians have 
been guilty of uncritically accepting the 
underlying themes of the “spiritually 
dominant cultural powers,” says the 
author, while allowing their own faith to 
be neutralized. As in his other works, 
Dooyeweerd makes an urgent plea for 
Christians to understand and live out 
their unique faith in distinction from the 
mainstream. 

Dooyeweerd’s previously released 
works, which include A New Critique of 
Theoretical Thought, The Christian 
Idea of the State, and In The Twilight of 
Western Thought, have often suffered 
both in their English translations and in 
the lack of context provided. This edi- 
tion, however, has come a long way to- 
ward making his work more accessible. 
The “reformational zealotry” of Herman 
Dooyeweerd remains controversial in 
its uncompromising view of reality and 
its undaunted commitment to revela- 
tional principles as applied to all areas of 
life. His work should not be caricatured 
or regarded lightly. 

In the Netherlands at the time of 
Dooyeweerd’s writing, Christianity was 
not seen as a narrowly private affair. It 
had run the gamut, shaping not only 
theological concerns but also philo- 
sophical and political thought. Thus its 
influence touched church and state 
alike. Although the separation of church 
and state was a fact of Dutch life, that has 
not promoted a separation of faith from 
politics, or a separation of faith from any 
other part of life. Dooyeweerd’s concern 
was that Christians recognize that there 
is a world-and-life view implicit in 
Christianity which must dramatically in- 


fluence every aspect of our liye 
cannot be relegated to only ce 
ments or activities. 
Dooyeweerd feared that in 
thesis of Biblical “ground motiyg 
suppositions that may be ta 
granted but nevertheless gy; 
thoughts and actions) with thos: 
manism, Christianity was losing, 
and therefore its uniqueness, 
tempting to make his contem; 
aware of the dangers inherent - 
promising at crucial points, hd 
oped a scheme that distinguis}| 
major cultural influences as the 4 
movers in western history. 
of these —Greco-Roman phil 
Roman Catholic scholasticism, | 
manism—stand in opposition 
fourth, “biblical Christianity.” 
ing on those three tre 
Dooyeweerd did not say that thi 
not contributed anything positiy 
culture. But ultimately, if the 
presuppositions were carried — 
logical conclusions, they would 
manity to self-destruction. 


| Religious 
neutrality? 


Some graduate schools believe that ri 
neutrality is the sign of academic exc 
We don’t. Scholarship, like all of life 
directed by the fundamental religiou' 
direction of the scholar. For graduate 
studies informed by an integral, cohe 
biblical perspective, come to the 


Institute 
for 
Christian 
Studies 


We offer M.Phil. and Ph.D. program 
dealing with the foundational issues 4 
philosophy, theology, history and 

historiography, psychological theory) 
political theory and philosophical aes 


For information write: 
Admissions Office 
Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1R4 


ism, the most recent cultural 
t to gain prominence, pro- 
example of the unstable na- 
radition guided by un-Biblical 
Jooyeweerd looks in detail at 
’s roots in “Classical Human- 
Romantic Redirection” (chap- 
1 7). Within humanism, two 
ave alternately held sway: the 
tive and the freedom motive. 
n contains a desire to exert 
ver nature. Hobbes’s reduc- 
yx B. F. Skinner’s, more re- 
typical of such a “science 
imankind is determined to be 
eign director of affairs, utiliz- 
al-scientific means to achieve 
e. On the other hand, human 
so want to be autonomous. 
's call for political freedom, 
the French Revolution and 
hrow of the old guard, is a 
umple. The human personality 
ree to do whatever it pleases. 
notives taken together form a 
dialectic,” an inner dualism 
ion that is never resolved. 
ience reigns supreme or ob- 
upper hand to any degree, 
1 feeling of determinism that 
conflicts with humanity’s re- 
it of self-determination. The 
with humanism lies in its tem- 
rizontal orientation. Human- 
-desires to control and to be 
yme contradictory when they 
itized as the highest ideals. 
humanism itself has fallen into 
, according to Dooyeweerd. 
Vest, that has brought about a 
ligious crisis. (Bob Goud- 
excellent monograph, Capital- 
Progress, discusses the nature 
lebacle. See Nov.-Dec. 1980 
review.) Christians must stand 
play a part in the positive de- 
it of culture. Otherwise, the 
es found in un-Biblical move- 
Il lead to further degradations 
nity. 
ost positive quality in Roots of 
Culture is the author's insis- 
tt the redemption made possi- 
gh the Word of God is meant 
creation, not simply for indi- 
t can be meant for right now if 
s will act responsibly. Cyni- 
eatism, and apathy are anath- 
hristianity. Although one may 
with Dooyeweerd’s conception 
ian philosophy, it is nonethe- 
datory for us as believers to 


grapple with the issues he raises. Will 
we act meaningfully in history or will we 
simply react to the cataclysmic changes 
of our time? 


BILL ZIMMERMAN is a computer program- 
mer in Berkeley. He has a degree in political 
science from Gordon College in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Reading With 
the Heart 


EDITH TINDER 


Reading With the Heart: The Way Into 
Narnia by Peter J. Schakel. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1979, 
paper, $5.95. 


ETER J. SCHAKEL sums up his 

purpose in writing a book on the 

Narnian Chronicles of C. S. 
Lewis at the outset: “My goal . . . is to 
send readers back to the Chronicles 
with interest renewed and enjoyment 
increased; to bring out the universal 
character of the stories by focusing on 
archetypal motifs, characters, and 
images; and to clarify the broad patterns 
of Christian meaning — not picky paral- 
lels — which Lewis develops within the 
books.” 

Recently my junior high son returned 
from a church camp where his counselor 
had used Lewis’s The Lion, the Witch, 
and the Wardrobe as a basis for cabin 
devotions. Loving the Chronicles as I do 
and having read them to my children 
several times, I was delighted to hear 
that others were being introduced to the 
land of Narnia. At the same time, I was 
disturbed to think that the story could 
have been overly dissected to discover 
the Christian truths underlying it, as if 
its value is only as allegory. 

Schakel summarizes Lewis’s discom- 
fort at such a use of Narnia. “So long as 
the user avoids the danger of distortion, 
of imposing his or her own pattern on 
the work and thus finding what is not 
really there, ‘use’ is a legitimate even if 

. an ‘inferior activity. Better one 
should ‘use’ literature, music, or art 
than not read, listen, or look at all. Bet- 
ter still, however, learn to ‘receive’ the 
full pleasure and meaning that the work, 
through its shape and texture, can pro- 
vide.” He goes on to show how the 


Chronicles are stories to be read “with 
the heart” and with the imagination. 

In his first chapter, Schakel defines 
words that are often confused — fairy 
tale, fantasy, allegory, myth, arche- 
types, romance —as an aid toward pre- 
venting misreading or misunderstand- 
ing the Chronicles. 

Each of the seven succeeding chap- 
ters illustrates the literary distinctions 
he has made in the first chapter, and 
their skillful use by Lewis in creating a 
separate world and in absorbing us into 
it imaginatively and emotionally. For 
example, in The Lion, the Witch, and 
the Wardrobe, Schakel shows how the 
flavor of magic permeates the book, giv- 
ing it unity and transforming what are 
intellectual concepts in our world (law 
and grace) into images appealing to 
imagination and emotion (Deep Magic 
and Deeper Magic). Similarly, the chap- 
ter on The Silver Chair points out the 
repeated use of water imagery for unity 
as well as the romantic theme of a jour- 
ney or quest with a task to be per- 
formed. Then Aslan gives them signs for 
the journey which have obvious theo- 
logical implications. In The Last Battle, 
the tone of longing, longing for “My 
True Country,’ resonates. 

The concluding chapter of Reading 
With the Heart reemphasizes the need 
to approach the Chronicles through 
their narrative art, and that includes the 
Christian thought underlying them. 
Lewis's faith could not help but infuse 
his writings. Nevertheless, Schakel 
points out, the Chronicles are not theo- 
logical books on the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, with all the steps and means. 
Rather, they are mainly children’s 
books. “Lewis seems to have intended 
that they awaken in a child a love for 
Aslan and for goodness which can grow, 
as the child matures, into love for and 
acceptance of Christ.” Meanwhile, chil- 
dren should be left to enjoy them with- 
out being asked to reflect on their “sig- 
nificance.” 

Not too long ago, my nine-year-old 
son began to read the Chronicles on his 
own. He was coming to the end of The 
Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe 
when I entered the room where he sat 
“in Narnia,” crying because of the way 
Aslan was being treated. Schakel would 
say he was “reading with the heart.” 


EDITH TINDER is director of chil- 
dren’s ministries at Hayward Bible Chapel, 
Hayward, California. 
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Six Books 
For Lenten Reading 


JACK BUCKLEY 


he six weeks before Easter are 
traditionally a time for Chris- 
tians to reflect in a special way 
on the true meaning of our fellowship 
with God and each other through Jesus 
Christ. Lenten season aims to renew a 
believer's appreciation for God’s total- 
ly undeserved good will and mercy, and 
to prepare us to celebrate the death and 
resurrection of Christ with heartfelt joy. 
Here are six books of recent vintage 
that can help you join the worldwide 
Christian family’s Lenten pilgrimage 
toward Resurrection Day. 


FES 


From Darkness to Light (Servant, 
1978, $3.95) is Anne Field’s para- 
phrased edition of instruction by several 
church leaders of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Converts and children of 
Christian parents would prepare for 
their baptism into church membership 
by spending weeks learning the cate- 
chism and its application in the worship- 
ping community, participating in dra- 
matic rituals of exorcism and consecra- 
tion, and keeping prayer vigils. Finally, 
on Easter morning, they would publicly 
profess their faith and be baptized in the 
Lord’s name. Field’s lively translation 
brings the historical documents alive, 
serving to enrich every Christian’s grati- 
tude for the meaning of our personal 
initiation into God’s new household. 
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The Resurrection Letters (Nelson, 
1979, $5.95), paraphrased and _ intro- 
duced by Jack Sparks, renders a similar 
service in passing on to anew generation 
the Easter encyclicals of Athanasius, 
bishop of Alexandria from 328 to 373. 
Most famous for his defense of orthodox 
Christology against the Arians at the 
Council of Nicea (325), Athanasius used 
the 12 letters in this book to remind his 
Egyptian churches of the true meaning 
of the Easter feast. 


FES 


The Miracle of Easter (Word, 1980, 
$5.95) brings together, at the hands of 
editor Floyd Thatcher, devotional 
pieces by 14 diverse writers. The mixed 
bag of preachers and authors includes 
Fulton Sheen, Juergen Moltmann, 
Princeton Seminary’s James I. McCord, 
former Riverside church pastor Ermest 
Campbell, evangelical educator David 
McKenna, and John Killinger, one of 
the more literate professors of preaching 
around these days. 


FES 


Leonardo Boff's Way of the Cross— 
Way of Justice (Orbis, 1980, $4.95) 
offers poetic meditations on the “sta- 
tions of the cross” with the distinctive 
flavor of Brazilian liberation theology. 
The resulting implications for faith and 
faithfulness may tend to aggravate one’s 
quiet time, but who said devotions 
would be comfortable? 


FEES 


John Calvin’s Golden Booklet of the 
True Christian Life (Baker, 1975, 
$1.45) was actually a part of the reform- 
ers Institutes of the Christian Religion 
at first. Later, when that massive work 
was revised, the booklet was separately 
published in order to give people a port- 
able, simply written handbook for gen- 
uine discipleship in everyday life. Its 
easily digested sections cover such basic 
matters as humble obedience to Christ, 
self-denial, patient cross-bearing, hope, 
and the right use of this earthly life. The 
practical heart of Calvin’s theology 
shines through on every page. 


Wishful Thinking (Harper & R¢ 
$6.95) is novelist Frederick By 
“Theological ABC.” Set out in} 
cles like a dictionary, entries oy 
places, things, events, and i, 
from Abraham to Zaccheus, ] 
can shift, even within a sente 
hilariously silly to poetically p 
Free samples: “Doubts are thi 
the pants of faith. They keep y 
and moving’; “An angel spread 
tering wings over us, and we g; 
like ‘It was one of those days tl 
you feel good just to be alive’ 9 
hunch everything was going to: 
all right’ or ‘I don’t know whe 
found the courage!”; “Princi# 
what people have instead of ( 
Jesus didn't forgive his exeq 
on principle but because in 5 
imaginable way he was able! 
them.” 

Read along with your Bib 
like these can focus your Lent 
tions more creatively on God até 
our good in Christ’s death and } 
tion to everlasting life. 


Scripture 


June 22 - 26, 1981 
Toronto, Ontario 


Co-sponsored by Fuller Theological: 
Seminary and the Institute for Chris 
Studies 


to be held at the 


Institute for 
Christian Stud 


A conference for persons who accej 
authority of the Scriptures and stru; 
apply Scripture in the practice of lif 
theme will be examined from a vari 
perspectives -- historical theology, b 
studies, philosophical issues, ethics, 
directions. Jack Rogers of Fuller an‘ 
Olthuis of ICS are co-directors. Reg? 
for the week-long, working confere| 


$75. 


Apply to: 
Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College Street 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1R4 
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gy us. Technolatry 


xpress my thanks for your 
thoughtful and timely arti- 
eativity and contemporary 
e articles fill a vacuum in 
stian journalism. 

usually agree with your arti- 
hing in James Houston's 
f technology bothered me 
1980). The author seems to 
ogy and technolatry inter- 
Technology is described as 
7 of techniques for their own 
admittedly picky) points: (1) 
rship of anything or anyone 
he God who reveals himself 
rist idolatry? If techniques 
ipped for some higher pur- 
they cease to be idolatrous? 
ems to imply that if tech- 
worshipped for some other 
situation would not be idol- 
erhaps what is meant is the 
ique for its own sake. If this 
then the use of technique for 
‘is idolatrous. 

9int presents itself. Is it pos- 
ox Houston, all technology is 
? While such an equation is 
>-explicit, the impression is 
esent in the article. 
technology does not get too 
t from the writer and in this I 
derrates it. Nowhere are the 
itributions to society admit- 
nally, one senses that tech- 
he giant beast “out there” 
e cause of all our evil, or at 
is (much like Darth Vader in 
_ What is not realized is that 
‘is part of our life blood, 
r pagan. It is not “out there’; 
own hearts and minds. If we 
se the beast of technology (or 
) from society, we must be- 
cising it from ourselves. 
Jacques Ellul’s definition of 
would help clear things up: 
ble of practices by which one 
ible resources in order to 
‘tain valued results, coupled 
1pt to find the one most effi- 
s of doing this” (Technologi- 
bp; 19). 


In other words, technology is nothing 
more than a means to an end. Where 
things go awry is in the search for the 
one ultimate efficient method. It is here 
that values are twisted, and the imago 
Dei distorted. It is when we make the 
“quest for the ultimate efficient means” 
the central reality in our lives that we 
have been seduced by technology, and 
find ourselves worshipping at the feet of 
our computers or time-management 
courses. When efficiency becomes the 
icon through which we sort out our val- 
ues, we have prostituted ourselves. . . . 

Perhaps the best Christian response 
to the seduction of technology is, first, to 
reserve a place for its positive contribu- 
tions. Second, we should realize that the 
point of seduction is in the area of the 
“quest for ultimate efficiency” and that 
the technological temptation is within 
us, not without. Last, and most impor- 
tant, we need to recognize the spiritual 
hunger of those around us, especially 
those disillusioned with their own mate- 
rialism and hungering for the reality of 
an encounter with the Mysterium Tre- 
mendum. We must be willing to share 
the possibility of a life lived in Christ. 

R. Stephen Powers 
New York, NY 


More Christians in the 
Visual Arts 


I loved the article by Jeff Roy, “Chris- 
tians in the Visual Arts” (Sept.-Oct. 
1980). It is my heart’s cry. God bless all 
of you there. 

Virginia B. Smith 
Decatur, GA 


Art is a gift of God to us to enrich 
human life. It is important that the 
Christian community start to rethink its 
traditional distrusting view on art and 
aa up to be supportive of its artists. 

In the Netherlands this process has 
been started and, besides other things, a 
group of Christian artists has formed it- 
self, the “Zwiggelte group,” to grow to- 
gether in understanding of what it 
means to be artists as Christians. The 

“Arts Centre’ in England serves the 
same need and goal. 

Without encouraging surroundings it 
is difficult for our artists to gain in spir- 
itual and artistic quality. With great in- 
terest therefore did I read of the initia- 
tive to start a gallery for the work of 
Christian artists in San Francisco. I 


hope and pray that this project will bear 
much fruit. May the Christian com- 
munity start to enjoy, value, and sup- 
port the contribution of its artists. 
Marleen Hengelaar-Rookmaaker 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


Freedom and Defense 


By the time I finished reading “The 
Race to Destruction” (Jul.-Aug. 1980) I 
realized that an insistently frustrating 
point had still been overlooked in our 
deep concern over the arms race, par- 
ticularly with the Soviet Union. I am 
part of the large group of people that 
David Claerbaut refers to as being both 
confused and lazy. 

Mostly I am confused because I see 
articles and books condemning the arms 
race but overlooking those dynamics be- 
hind the arms race that have a particu- 
larly human and spiritual connotation: 
the spread of communism. How are we 
to reconcile the antihuman disease that 
is communism, especially as practiced 
in the Soviet Union and China, with a 
reduction of defense spending in Amer- 
ica? Need I draw references to such au- 
thors as Solzhenitsyn and Wurmbrand 
with his “Jesus to the Communist 
World” organization to point out that it 
is not simply a matter of defense spend- 
ing but also one of religious and political 
freedom? 

Maybe my concerns are backward. 
After all, I am more inspired by what I 
read about the church in the consistent- 
ly oppressed communist societies than 
by anything else that is available. Maybe 
it’s time to take the initiative regardless 
of the other power-hungry nations (non- 
communist as well) and slow down our 
version of modern-day madness. Is it 
simply a matter of parity? Without try- 
ing to sound sarcastic, maybe it’s time 
for some human, and not just religious, 
persecution in the West to get our prior- 
ities straight. 

The existential psychiatrist of Gestalt 
therapy, Fritz Perls, put it well: “In a 
country like this [U.S., where] we are so 
spoiled. We don’t know what it means to 
be hungry, and anyone who wants to 
have sex can have sex plentifully, any- 
one who wants to breathe can breathe -- 
the air is tax free. For the rest -— [non- 
biological needs] we play games.” 

All of western civilization, particu- 
larly the northern variety, is seemingly 
culminating itself in an arms race with 
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the rest of the world. Because we've 
been given more material wealth than 
we know what to do with, we are caught 
up in playing games with each other. 
We are becoming a people of liars, 
cheats, phonies, neurotics. The very 
material wealth that distinguishes us 
from the rest of the world has taken us 
captive, and no amount of military 
spending is capable of freeing us. It isn’t 
a social concern about war as our ad- 
versary so much as it is a personal and 
spiritual concern. 


How do we react to the information 
that “the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
have now amassed enough nuclear wal- 
lop to allocate 15 tons of TNT for every 
person on the globe; each nation could 
blow up the entire world 13 times”? 
How do you react to that kind of infor- 
mation? A well-fed person is a sleepy 
person, not someone who cries out in 
the night. 

Of course we need to remember the 
suffering humanity of the “Third World” 
variety that exists right here in this 
country as well. Also, the point needs to 
be made that in the midst of hope there 
is still the existence of alarm and con- 
cern. 

I am confused because I agree com- 
pletely with David Claerbaut’s article 
about the insanity of the arms race and I 
also agree completely with Solzhenitsyn 
and Wurmbrand about the looming 
menace of communism. Certainly the 
arms race runs counter to the trend of 
post-industrial society’s multinational 
corporational tendencies, but I also 
wonder if it might not additionally run 
counter to what the “author of confu- 
sion” would like to continue seeing: the 
exodus of hopefuls and disillusioned be- 
lievers from the faith in the West. 
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And yes, in the meantime the rest of 
the world continues to suffer because of 
misplaced economic emphasis and be- 
cause of our games. God has a name for 
this sort of thing: sin. It’s not just a mat- 
ter of survival; it’s a matter of salvation. 

John Ephland 
Villa Park, IL 


Health and Authenticity 


Congratulations on your Nov.-Dec. 
issue featuring “Racism as a Family IIl- 
ness” by Thee and Marguerite Judson 
Smith. This remarkable double article is 
a most unusual human document, 
poignantly illuminating as well as evoca- 
tive. Notwithstanding the title, it con- 
veys a fundamental image of strength 
and health, of Christian intentionality 
and personal freedom. It cannot but en- 
rich our common consciousness and 
open up possibilities for many of us. 

The article prompts me in fact to 
“come out of the closet” as a positive 
supporter of interracial marriage. For 
decades my attitude was one of passive 
acquiescence. But in view of Thee, 
Marguerite, and Ereina, that isn’t 
enough! There is something beautifully 
Christian as well as humanly liberating 
in a conjugal breakthrough of the “color 
bar’ -—that despicable structure of en- 
slavement. Let no one generalize 
heavy-handedly in this area of quintes- 
sential privacy, but where other things 
are equal, surely such unions deserve 
our express commendation, advocacy, 
and special backing. I fully believe the 
world is better off for them and the 
realm of Christ comes closer through 
them. 

A. Durwood Foster 

Professor of Christian Theology 
Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, CA 


How prophetic of Radix to publish an 
interview with Motlalepula Chabaku! 
She is a prophet for our day. From the 
pith of her tales of a farmer’s cows, of 
windows slammed on her fingers, of cof- 
fee brewed for her interrogators, leaps 
the mark of authenticity and authority. 
To hear her is to know that the Word still 
becomes flesh and dwells among us. 
May God grant us the heart and spirit to 
match her nonviolent courage and 
deeds with our own. 

Dolores G. Martell 
Bethel Park, PA 
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> trying to meditate on the kingdom of 
God. The words, “Thy Will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven,” kept running 
through my mind. 

“Lord,” I prayed, “It is all right for you to 
say this prayer, because you are from heav- 
en, and you know what heaven is. But we 
are praying for things to be done on earth as 
they are in heaven, and it is really this 
living hell that we know. We have no idea 
how things are in heaven.” 

I felt exhausted and confused. To find 
content for my understanding of heaven, I 
turned to Scripture. There, in Psalm 119: 
89, I read, “Forever, O Lord, thy word is 
settled in heaven.’ The message struck 
home. If I wanted to know how things were 
done in heaven, I needed to lookin God’s | __ 

“heaven manifesto. God’s will would not be fy | 
found in mydepression,or § : e 
doubts, but in his Word. 

Today, in Uganda, we 
see Satan trying to de- 
stroy every aspect of hu- 
man life. His demonic 
kingdom prevails when- 
ever conditions in the 
world are allowed to dic- 
tate to the Word of God. 
But when what we find 
in Scripture is allowed to 
determine what _hap- 
pens in the world, we 
begin to see the coming 
of God’s kingdom. 

We are beginning to 
see small signs of this 
coming here in Uganda. 


F. Kefa Sempangi 
(from the Africa Foun- 
dation newsletter) 
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In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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EVERAL of the articles in this issue address. 
problems of the successful American evange} 
church. John White (p. 3 ) and David Gill (p,; 
discuss our attitudes about use of money. 

In his address to the National Religious Broadcast: 
Billy Graham raised questions about the viewpoints | 
methods of those who represent evangelicals in the n 
media. 

At the time that H. Wade Seaford sent us his reacti 
to “recent creationists” who claim to hold the Chris 
position on the subject, the creation issue was be 
debated in the California school system. We believed } 
Dr. Seaford’s view (p. 14 ) which is also creationist (i 
theistic evolutionist), deserved a hearing. Yet we 
wanted to present a statement of the “special creation: 
view (p. 17). It is important to note that Christians k 
both views and are united in the primary affirmation » 
however long creation took, and whatever methods 
employed, the complexity and beauty of the world p 
to a divine Creator. 

We look forward to your responses to these vai 
articles. 


— She 


Flowers and chocolates to — 
Victoria Hoke who has de-. 
signed our radically new Radix © 
logohead. Victoria’s  callig 
raphies have appeared in past — 
issues of Radix. 


Cover illustration by 
Keith W. Criss. 
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by John White 


am concerned about the inroads that materialism has made in the church 
and in parachurch organizations. 

When I was in what is called full-time Christian service, in Latin America, I 
slowly gained the impression that much Christian work reflects the society we 
live in, rather than the Spirit and the Kingdom of God. 

There seem to be two kinds of materialism. There is the communist kind in 
which you believe that nothing but matter exists. There is also Western 
materialism, a materialism that professes to believe in spiritual realities, while 
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behaving as though matter is all that matters. Of the two, 
perhaps the latter is more dangerous, for whereas doctrin- 
aire materialism opposes God openly, the kind we have in 
the West eats like a cancer into the very heart of the church. 

I like things. I trust things. I collect them around me. I 
depend on them. I rationalize my reasons for having too 
many of them. God has had to do not only one work, but an 
ongoing work to cure my own dependence on those material 
things that I feel are necessary for my life. 

The way we begin to tackle materialism in the church is 
not by looking at the obvious injustices and wrong ways 
Christian organizations do things, but by sorting out our own 
relationship with God about our material possessions. 

In Matthew 5-7 (see sidebar) we have what has been 
called the Sermon on the Mount. The section in Chapter 6 
from verse 19 through 34 deals with materialism. The theme 
running through the whole passage is the absurdity, the 


nonsensicality of finding security in wealth. It begins | 
the words (verse 19), “Don’t lay up for yourselves treas: 
on earth” (because if you do you will always be upset: 
anxious). With inflation, the insecurity in banks, with) 
rising and falling, and businesses collapsing, life is difficu 
absolute security is a delusion. People are making fo 
today and losing them tomorrow. However carefully 
select our investments we know that they could turn o¥ 
be worth nothing 10 years hence. 


esus tells us, “Don’t be worried about these thi 
He continues in verse 25b, “Is not life more ° 
food and the body more than clothing?” If yous 
consists only in worrying about food and clotk 
how can you be a real human being? How can you realil 
the full the life that God has given you? Your worries me 
narrow your life down to money, clothes, housing, and! 


> meant to live much fuller lives than that. 
lerse 28 he continues this theme of the absurdity of 
“And why are you anxious about clothing?” Jesus takes 
les from nature to remind us of the God who makes 
ful things, and who cares for the sparrows. We would 
] to live closer to nature. This week I’ve been wonder- 
but the pigeons that lodge on the balcony outside my 
I don’t know where they get their food. It’s all very 
rious, because there are a lot of pigeons and I have 
seen anyone feeding them. They make love, they lay 
ggs, they rear their young, all with no “visible means 
port.” 
look at nature and at the sparrow I know that the God 
s organized care for the birds must also care for us. 
the point Jesus is making in verse 28. It becomes 
| that we who are at the pinnacle of creation should be 
med when we know how expertly and efficiently God 


takes care of other creatures around us including the trees 
and grass. How can we worry when we see before our eyes 
the way God cares for other created things? 


n verse 30 he makes it plain that we are more important 

than the grass of the field. “If God so clothes the grass 

of the field, which today is alive and tomorrow is 

thrown into the oven, will he not much more clothe 
you? This is the leit-motif throughout the passage. It is 
absurd that those of us who know God, who know that he is 
the God who created the universe, who know that he has 
created us to have fellowship with him and to be like him and 
who are made in his image, would suppose that he would 
neglect us. Yet historically how anxious Christians have 
been. How limited and confined our lives often become 
because of our preoccupation with how we re going to man- 
age. 


Where 


Verse 32 says the same thing, reminding us of how non- 
Christians seek “all these things.” It’s okay for unbelievers to 
worry about material things, but if we who claim to trust God 
worry about them, something is profoundly wrong. 


here are other interesting things in this passage. 

From verses 19 through 21, Jesus seems to rede- 

fine “treasure.” What is treasure? Usually when 

we hear that word, we think of chests at the 
bottom of the sea with gold, diamonds, Spanish coins, ete. 
But Jesus redefines it. He defines treasure in human psy- 
chological terms. He says, “Don’t lay up for yourselves treas- 
ures in heaven ....” And then in verse 21 he gives the 
reason: For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
alsoersl a 

We fail to realize the full implications of what he is saying. 
It is true that if you are dealing with gold, in investments and 
property, your heart will be in property and investments and 
gold. Those are the things you are thinking about. You buy 
financial papers, you subscribe to magazines that give you 
the latest details, and if you have enough money you discuss 
matters with your stockbroker. Those of you who are stu- 
dents may suffer from the delusion that this will never hap- 
pen to you, perhaps because you have never earned enough 
to need a stockbroker’s counsel. But the more we have, the 
greater our temptation in that direction becomes. 

In saying that our hearts will be where our treasure is, 
Jesus is saying something else that is equally true. That is, he 
is redefining treasure to mean the place where our heart is. 
The question we must ask ourselves becomes, Where is my 
heart? Where is my greatest preoccupation? What is it that 
occupies my mind most of all? If my mind is most occupied 
with heaven, if I’m not concerned with amassing wealth and 
making myself safe here, then heaven’s treasures are mine. 

In verses 22 to 24 Jesus continues to elaborate on what I 
would call the psychology of treasure. Verses 22 and 23 seem 
a little mysterious at first: “The eye is the lamp of the body. 
So, if your eye is sound, your whole body will be full of light; 


but if your eye is not sound; your whole body will be full of 


darkness. If then the light in you is darkness, how great is the 
darkness!” 

In the King James Version the reference is to a single eye. 
I'm not sufficiently familiar with Greek to comment on the 
Greek text, but I have a pretty shrewd notion of what Jesus is 
talking about here. He’s talking about the matter of ambiva- 
lence, of being torn in two directions at once. If we're 


is my heart? ~ 


Where is my greatest 
preoccupation? 


keeping our eye on two totally different interests, one¢ 
other will soon gain precedence. There are no people: 
confused in life than those people who are trying to. 
Christian life and yet are worried about material th 
earthly events, politics, war, what’s happening on they 
exchange, whether to sell their house and move into a) 
ler one or whether to borrow money from the bank and) 
bigger one. 

Jesus says that if we are wrapped up in earthly and 
tian interests at the same time, we will not see either 
tion very clearly. He is talking about being torn by eo 
ing interests, pulled in different directions at once. 
happens when we’re aware of the glory of Christ 
wonder of Scripture, and the preached Word of God ses 
hearts on fire; yet at the same time we're worried 
material interests and aren't able to devote our souls | 
one or the other. This has nothing to do with bei 
full-time Christian service, by the way. It has to do wi 
is most important in our lives. 

Jesus tells us that in the presence of spiritual ambiva 
we will not understand a lot of things. Darkness will! 
inside us. He goes on to say that that darkness will be: 
great darkness. We will be confused and we will stu: 
We will be bewildered. We will not be able to unde 
what life is all about and there will be many things 
Scripture that will puzzle us, or even offend us. Wec 
understand Scriptural truth if we're being pulled in difl 
directions. 

We can see things clearly only if we have one goal in. 
that one goal is to glorify and be faithful to our Lord’ 
Christ and to trust him to look after other things. 

Certainly we may take lawful precautions. I do nots 
shouldn't have common sense. The issue has to dol 
something deeper. 

In one of my books I mentioned an experience m} 
and I had in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Several blocks 
where we were living there was a Chinese multimillic 
who invited us to supper. He had a wife and daughter. 
looked very beautiful in their Chinese dress. He was 5 
pale and his skin was wrinkled. He looked as though k 
in his late 60s. We were astonished at the house. 
German shepherd dogs barked at the gates when we tt 
get in; they had to be restrained. We entered through” 
tiful doors and there was a lovely tree in the entrance 
saw that the leaves and flowers were made of semipré 
stones. We went into the living room, which was beau) 


What is it 


rat occupies my mind 
most of all? 


ed and filled with ornate furniture displaying treas- 
f various kinds, and sat down at a table. The din- 
re was either gold-plated or solid gold. We didn’t dare 


had the vague feeling that the man’s wife and daughter 
felt hostile toward us. That may have been my para- 
noia. But after dinner our host began to discuss Scrip- 
tural issues with us. He explained that he was trying to 
mough money to be able to go into full-time Christian 
e without being a burden on the Lord’s people. 
ad the feeling that our dinnerware alone would have 
my wife and me going for 10 years. As he went on to 
ss various genealogies from the beginning of Genesis 
e significance of this genealogical line with that genea- 
1 line, I suddenly thought, “This man’s crazy. He 
’t know what Scripture’s about at all. His heart has 
burned. Or at least if it has burned at all, only cold 
‘remain. What a tragedy!” I thought, “he has fooled 
sf into believing that he’s saving up to go into full-time 
‘e while he’s surrounded by so much wealth.” 
your eye is not sound, your whole body will be full of 
ess. If then the light in you is darkness, how great is the 
less!” That man’s mind was darkened. It was in dense 
w. He didn’t understand Scripture at all. 
us repeated the same lesson in simple terms in verse 
Jo one can serve two masters; for either he will hate the 
nd love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and 
se the other. You cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
tice the form in which Jesus expressed this truth. He 
cot tell us that it is inadvisable to try to serve two 
srs. He stated boldly that it is impossible to do so. The 
nasters he was referring to are God and Mammon, the 
being the personification of treasure or material se- 
’. 
e point is not that we should be unwise, however. We 
) constituted that it becomes impossible for us to serve 
asters. If we are trying to do so, one or the other will 
ut. To the degree that we concern ourselves with 
rial security we will lose our capacity to serve Christ. It 
chologically impossible to serve two masters. 
w it may be that you're in a stage of your own Christian 
lopment where you can feel the tug of God and yet 
e not finally committed to it. You may be unsure at 
mt whether it is impossible to serve two masters. I 
intee that 10 years from now you will know. Either you 


will be in darkness, bowing to Lord Mammon, and serving 
his interests or else you will discover the lightness of march- 
ing down the King’s highway, lighthearted iflight-pocketed. 

Let me emphasize: “No one can serve two masters; for 
either he will hate the one and love the other. . . .” Either 
we will begin to hate God—but of course we wouldn't 
express it in those terms—or we will begin to hate the 
people of God, because that’s more acceptable. We can say 
that Christians are a bunch of hypocrites, and there are all 
sorts of things wrong with the Church—but the Lord, of 
course, is fine. But we will really be loving Mammon. It will 
be our true lord. 

Jesus went on in the passage to the theme of anxiety and 
the relationship between it and treasure. From verse 25 to 
the end of the chapter the word anxiety or anxious occurs six 
times. Verse 25 says, “Therefore I tell you, do not be anxious 
about your life.” We can understand now the relationship 
between normal precautions and taking normal provisions 
like caring for our children or caring for our parents if we 
have them — in other words, using what gifts God gives us in 
a wise and righteous way. The key to where we've gone 
wrong lies in the feelings of anxiety we may have about 
material things. Are we worried about them? If we are 
worried, something has gone wrong. 

Such is the thrust of what Jesus is saying throughout the 
rest of the passage. “Therefore I tell you, do not be anxious 
about your life, what you shall eat or what you shall drink, 
nor about your body, what you shall put on.” 

In verse 27 it reads: “And which of you by being anxious 
can add one cubit to his span of life?” Finally in verse 31: 
“Therefore do not be anxious, saying, ‘What shall we eat?’ or 
‘What shall we drink?” (Where shall we get those things? 
What’s going to happen? What’s going to happen to the 
economy?) If such questions make you anxious, you have not 
begun basic Christian living. 

Jesus’ final point is, “Therefore do not be anxious about 
tomorrow. It is not, don’t think about tomorrow, or don't be 
sensible about tomorrow. The key is the interior anxiety, the 
worry and the concern, the bewilderment, the “I might 
make a mistake,” “Have I done this wrong?” “Should I have 
done it a different way?” “So-and-so did it that way and was 
wrong, so I wonder if I've made a mistake.” To this sort of 
nagging anxiety, Jesus said, “Do not be anxious about tomor- 
row, for tomorrow will be anxious for itself. Let the day’s 
own trouble be sufficient for the day.” 

Today we express it a little differently. We say, “Live a day 


at atime.” The same saying comes from Jesus, and I like the 
way he puts it: “Don’t be anxious about tomorrow.” Here 
lies the essence of Christian living—the ability not to be 
anxious about tomorrow. By all means, let us be sensible. 
But let us realize that even in being sensible we may make 
mistakes. And in those mistakes we are not anxious because 
we know that God who knows our need and who knows the 
integrity with which we made certain decisions, will not 
abandon us, fail us, or forsake us. 

Without question, we live in a day that is very anxious. It 
is clear that things are happening to the economy which 
Keynes never thought would happen. Maybe we're getting 
back to Adam Smith, I don’t know. But it’s certain that many 
Western governments are finding themselves in an eco- 
nomic maze. Prophets of doom predict that we will be going 
into triple-digit inflation in a couple of years. If that were 
true and we were to think about it, some of us would be very 
worried indeed; because it would mean that our little sav- 
ings, our little hoard of treasure, would be lost. I remember 
being in France following the second world war and talking 
with many middle-class people. They would tell the same 
story with a shrug of their shoulders, about how all of their 
savings had become worthless overnight. 

And in Bolivia I had a similar experience. 

I remember travelling on a road through the mountains. 
An Indian woman sat at the side of the road with about half a 
dozen trout on a stick. She was selling them to passersby so 
we stopped the car and got out to ask her how much they 
were. The price she asked of us was absurdly small. It was 
about 20 pesos. The fish were actually worth about a thou- 
sand pesos. 

We said, “Well, no, you must take this thousand pesos.” 
She grew angry with us, and we couldn’t understand why. 
She accused us of having false money. We said, “No, this is 
real. You can go ahead and take another one if you'd like.” 
You see, she'd been collecting 10-peso bills for years and 
years and she probably had about 20 of them. That was her 
sole fortune and it wasn’t worth five fish. Inflation had taken 
over, and she was upset at the implications of our offer. She 
couldn't face the fact that her hoard of bills was worth no- 
thing. She could burn it like firewood for all the good it 
would do her. 

The crux of the matter has to do with these things: food, 
shelter, clothing. God has promised to provide us all with 
food, shelter, and clothing, and, having these things, we are 
not to be anxious if we lose everything else. 

Paul expressed the same lesson in a different way. He 
said, “I know both how to be abased (that’s how to have 
nothing more than the next meal, clothes on my back, and a 
prospect of a roof over my head tonight) and how to abound.” 
Those of you who may be critical of people who own a lot of 
money or live in a nice house need not feel superior because 
it is possible that if you were in their position you would 
behave toward your riches in exactly the same way. 

Paul was saying in effect that the mature Christian, 
whether rich or poor, is equally at ease and does not mind if 
he or she were to lose their riches tomorrow. In saying this I 
may be giving someone an excuse for remaining rich when 
some rich people should use their money in a different way. 
But I cannot say otherwise because the crux of the matter is 
in our hearts. It’s what our heart attitude is to want our 
homes, books, records, stereos, cars, whatever. What would 


SS ee 
happen if they were lost? How much would it matter tg 
That is the crux. And only God and we know what that }; 
attitude is. 

The center of the passage is found in verse 30. Jesus ; 
the example of the grass of the field and said: “If Go. 
clothes the grass of the field, which today is alive and toy 
row is thrown into the oven, will he not much more el) 
you, O people of little faith?” | 

The issue is a faith issue. It has to do with whether 
confidence is in our personal skills or whether it is in ( 
Jesus and Paul deal with the issue of faith in different y 
This is not to say that they have different views about 
nature of faith. Rather they were asking different quest: 
about it. 

The question the apostle Paul was asking about fait 
What is it that justifies? His answer: faith, and faith 
Jesus, on the other hand, was asking a simpler and y 
down-to-earth question. He was asking, Is faith present) 
it not? On one occasion he could do no mighty works be 
there was unbelief present. Many people subscribe te 
doctrine of justification by faith. They can tell you why 
believe anything and point out verses of Scripture. The 
read Romans; they ve read Galatians; they've read com 
taries and they say, “Yes, justification by faith —tha 
that’s what I believe.” 


nderstanding and accepting the doctrine o 
tification by faith doesn’t necessarily make y: 
Christian. It helps you perhaps to unders 
your Christianity if you already are a belie 
But the real question is, is faith there? If faith in Goda 
material things is not present in your life, there is a se 
question about whether you are a Christian at all. 
How can you believe the doctrine of justification by 
when you can’t trust God for food and clothing and sh 
or when you're so worried about your possessions} 
equity that you are spending your life and your major ( 
psychoanalysts call) cathexis—that is, emotional in 
ment, on things. Simple faith, on the other hand, 
allow God to take everything away, yet you would sti 
happy because you still have him, and therefore all 
need. When that kind of faith is absent, Christianity is 
suspect. 
I find that I’m slow in learning this particular lesson. Y 
I catch a glimpse of it, I realize what glorious freedom C 
gives. He can free us from the shackles of gold. 
“Men still are held by what they hold, 
“Slaves are still slaves in chains of gold.” 
May God teach us to be simple Christians who are ‘ 
cerned only to know that we have a God who cares for t 
there were more Christians like that, Christian orga 
tions would have an entirely different character. I pray, 
for many of us the change may begin at this point. [R] 


This article was taken from a talk given at New College Berkele 
fuller treatment of this subject is given in John White’s book 
Golden Cow published by Inter-Varsity Press. 


JOHN WHITE is a Psychiatrist on the faculty of the Universi 
Manitoba. His other writings include Eros Defiled, also publi 
by Inter-Varsity Press. | 
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| dthical dilemmas — whether economic, political, or 
‘wise — require analysis of three components: the in- 
r, external, and the consequential. 
terior aspects. When we face any ethical dilemma, our 
ming, will, and feelings must be scrutinized. From the 
Ipoint of a biblical economic ethic, we are challenged to 
inate greed, covetousness, idolatry, anxiety, and any 
of will-to-power and domination through money and 
rial possessions. Rather, we must aggressively cultivate 
ides of humility, freedom, generosity, and the will to 
+ God and our neighbors with whatever money and 
erty we have. 
ternal aspects. A second component in any ethical 
lenge and response is the external behavior itself. Our 
g and speaking (on a personal level) and the institutions 
reate or support (ona structural level) must be subjected 
hical analysis. Questions should be raised in economics 
t both the acquisition and use of money and property. 
best intentions and a subjective experience of freedom 
ever sufficient justification for engaging in economic 
is that destroy the environment, exploit employees, 
onestly manipulate consumers, or perpetuate unjust 
iomic structures. We must act in ways that are honest 
just per se. 
onsequences. A third factor to be analyzed is the set of 
equences that follow from a course of action. Clearly the 
; resulting from our means are important. If our eco- 
ic behavior has the effect of producing more hunger, 
srty, pollution, or injustice in the world it is time for a 
sessment of our means. Yet biblical ethics is devoid of 
type of utilitarianism that would justify evil means by 
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appeal to a good end. The ends are important in our ethical 
analysis but so are the means. In fact, the means must reflect 
and even incorporate the end that is sought. 

If we wish to produce economic justice, our actions must 
themselves be economically just. If we wish to see peace ora 
greater degree of equality in the economic sector, our means 
must incarnate those ends. Desirable consequences can jus- 
tify our choosing one good action over another good action, 
but the end can never justify evil actions. 

Our interior stance toward money and possessions needs 
examination. We must resist the dehumanizing process of 
bowing before the products of our hands and rooting our 
security in material things. Further, we generally act out the 
interior stance we have cultivated: greedy attitudes result in 
oppressive practices. But, in the words of many a fundamen- 
talist preacher, “the road to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.” We can not focus our attention exclusively on the 
interior component. 

Even examining our external actions is not enough. We 
recall Jesus’ strong denunciation of the formal external right- 
eousness of some of those he observed. Legalism and self- 
righteousness have a way of corrupting the most rigorous 
ethical behavior. But “Woe to you rich . . . who have with- 
held the pay of your laborers” (James 5). No matter if your 
heart is free of anxiety and greed, no matter if you stimulate 
economic production, neither good intentions nor good re- 
sults can ever justify oppressive and exploitive economic 
practices on a personal or institutional level. [R] 


DAVID GILL is professor of ethics and dean at New College 
Berkeley. He is also a contributing editor to Radix. 
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BILLY GRAHAM 


‘he Dangers of Our 


UCCESSE 


This article was taken from an address 
given by Billy Graham to the National 
Religious Broadcasters convention. 


s I look over this large crowd here tonight, I am 

reminded of the tremendous growth of evangeli- 

calism and religious broadcasting during the past 40 

years. Along with the explosion of technology in 

our world, there has been an explosion in the visibility and 
influence of evangelical Christianity. 

I wish to speak to you tonight from the Old Testament 
book of Judges, chapter 8, verses 22-27. The polls say that 
today there are 50 million adults in America who profess to 
be “born again.” In a society that seems intent on doing 
everything “by the numbers,” we need to remember that 
God doesn’t need a crowd to accomplish his purposes. 

Some of you may be serving where the laborers are few. 
You may be working in discouraging circumstances. Re- 
member that in any situation, God plus one equals a major- 
ity. Like Gideon, you may be the one God is calling to turn 
things around right where you are. 

In | Corinthians 1, Paul reminded the early believers that 
since they were involved in God’s work, and since it could be 
done only by God’s power working through them, they had 
no reason to accept glory for themselves. 

As we look at Gideon’s life, we see that he had great 
opportunities for God and he met with great success. During 
the early part of his life, Gideon took God at his word, 
trusted him, obeyed him, and God gave him mighty vic- 
tories. The people wanted to make Gideon king. Perhaps 
Gideon's motives were good, but he made a golden ephod. 
The people began to worship this object, and no more vic- 
tories are recorded in Gideon’s life after he made the ephod. 
Israel “went a whoring after it” and it became a snare to 
Gideon. He took many wives and fathered 70 sons. 

In many ways Gideon’s early life mirrors the success of the 
evangelical movment in America during the past 40 years. 
Time magazine called 1976 “The Year of the Evangelical.” 
Some people have even labeled the 1980s as possibly the 
decade of the evangelicals. Newspapers, magazines, and 
television have devoted a great deal of coverage to evangeli- 


cals. Much also has been written about Christian b 
casting. 

In the last three or four decades evangelicals have gr 
from an almost unrecognized group to a major force ir 
life of this country. A number of factors are involved in 
growth. 


Spiritual Vacuum 


The first factor in our evangelical growth is the spin 
vacuum that faced this nation following World War I 
1945 when I joined the staff of Youth for Christ, theolo 
liberalism and secularism held sway. Theological libi 
dominated the religious scene. You seldom heard an e 
gelical on the radio or saw one quoted in a newspap 
magazine. But liberalism and secularism didn’t pres 
message of hope for people. 

As evangelicals, we must never forget that our distin 
characteristic is faithfulness to the Word of God and the 
Jesus Christ. Our focus must be the good news of who J; 
is, why he came, and what he can do in the lives of those: 
choose to follow him. 

William Booth, founder of the Salvation Army, said 
chief dangers of the 20th century would be religion wit 
the Holy Spirit. Christianity without Christ, forgiv 
without repentance, salvation without regeneration, po 
without God, and heaven without hell.” In talking witli 
students he said, “In making preachers, I would not: 
them to seminary for five years. If I could I would sendt 
to hell for five minutes, that would make them preache 


Failure of Materialism 


4 


A second factor in the evangelical resurgence is the fai 
of materialism to satisfy the deep needs of people. Dw 
the great Depression we did without a lot of things. W 
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the economy finally began to turn around, a lot of people 
gave themselves to achieving financial security for them- 
selves and their families. Money and possessions, rather than 
God, became the most important things in their lives. 

We have read in the press, and seen on our television 
screens, scores of young stars who have either committed 
suicide or died an early death because materialism did not 
satisfy. Possessions are never enough to satisfy the human 
heart. People are still searching for peace and satisfaction, 
and where the gospel of Christ is proclaimed in power and 
lived in love, they will find it. 


Hard Work 


A third factor in the growing evangelical influence has 
been hard work. In order to train men and women to carry 
the gospel around the world, evangelicals have built many 
seminaries. Countless evangelical Bible schools, colleges, 
and universities have also taken their places in the training of 
young people for the cause of Christ. 

Evangelicals have also made great strides in broadcasting 
and in magazine and book publishing. I’m told there are 
some 1,100 Christian radio stations in the United States, that 
their number is growing at the rate of one a week, and that 
there are some 25 Christian TV stations. An increasing num- 
ber of program producers are supplying material of a Chris- 
tian nature to both secular and religious television stations. 
There are several television networks —CBN, PTL, Trin- 
ity — and now the Southern Baptists have just announced a 
television network. 


How can we be indifferent to 
the millions and millions who 
live on the brink of starvation 
each year while the nations of 
the world spend $550 billion 


annually on armament? 


Evangelical Presence in Politics 


here is a more visible evangelical presence today 

in America’s politics. I believe that this began 

with the election of President Eisenhower. Five 

days before he was inaugurated as president he 
asked me to come to see him at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York. I went. He walked over to the window during the 
conversation and he said, “Billy, I think there’s a possibility 
I've been elected to help lead this country in a spiritual 
awakening. I want to do what I can. I would like to do 
something in my inaugural speech that would indicate that.” 
I gave him two or three verses of Scripture, one of which he 
used (2 Chronicles 7:14). The touching prayer that he prayed 
in his inauguration address was, as far as I know, his own 
idea. 


Last year, all three candidates for president claimed: 
born-again Christians. Among members of Congress, . 
study and prayer groups meet every week. On state ang 
levels, Christians are becoming personally involved { 
political process of our country. At this point we shoy 
careful — we could fall into a “snare” like Gideon. 


The Charismatic Movement 


Another factor in the evangelical resurgence has bee: 
charismatic movement. For thousands of people, i 
taken faith out of the cold storage of intellectual doe 
alone and brought it into the warm kitchen of experien: 
has moved across racial, economic, and denominational: 
to bring Christians together in fellowship and love. 


Commitment to Social Action 


A further reason for the evangelical resurgence is, ; 
lieve, the renewed commitment of evangelicals to » 
action. Historically, evangelicals have had a deep ; 
conscience. In recent years we have been rediscoveri 
need for balance between our evangelism and social a 
God has used that to open the hearts of many to the Ie 
God in Christ, as they have seen our love in action. 

That is one reason why I have spoken out recently ; 
the arms race. It is a complex issue, and I do not belie 
unilateral disarmament. But how can we be indiffere 
the millions and millions who live on the brink of starv 
each year while the nations of the world spend $550 b 
annually on armament? I am glad to hear President Re 
talk about SALT III. I am hopeful that the Soviet res; 
will be positive. But I wish they would start discussing & 
10 — the destruction of all nuclear weapons and bioche: 
weapons which could destroy the world overnight. 

All of these factors and more have brought evangelic 
to a place of high visibility in the United States today. 
heightened visibility has come great opportunity, opp 
nity such as we have never had before and may never: 
again. 

Around the world, people are willing to listen t 
gospel on a scale never before known. The stories that1 
of us could relate about what is happening in China v 
stagger our faith. The stories that I personally hav 
countered of what God is doing in central and ea’ 
Europe would encourage us all to shout hallelujah. 

But along with the great opportunities facing us as « 
gelicals today, there are many dangers. It may be hay 
deal with failure, but both history and the Bible tell us 
the most difficult thing to handle in life is success. 

In the book of Deuteronomy, Moses gave the child 
Israel this warning: “When you have eaten and are satis 
praise the Lord your God for the good land He has { 
you. Be careful that you do not forget the Lord your 
failing to observe His commands, His laws and His qT 
that I am giving you this day. Otherwise, when you eai 
are satisfied, when you build fine houses and settle dk 
and when your herds and flocks grow large and your s 
and gold increase, and all you have is multiplied, ie 
heart will become proud and you will forget the Lord! 
God, who brought you out of Egypt, out of the lam 
slavery” (Deuteronomy 8:10- 14 NIV). | 


: 
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> first danger of success is to give in to pride and say to 
ves, We have done it!” 
do well to remember that God shares his glory with no 
de took Gideon’s army and pared it down from 32,000 
) men specifically so that Israel would know that it was 
not themselves, who gained victory over the Mid- 
S. 
any time when we look around and begin congratulat- 
rselves for the great job we have done and all we are 
ing, then we ve taken the first step down the road that 
Bey from God’s blessing. 


rldly Methods 


econd danger of success is that we begin to rely on 
lly and carnal methods to continue it. 

nen success becomes the goal, then we may fall into the 
pf using any means to attain it. Instead of trusting God to 
ly our financial needs, we may rely on a sophisticated 
cial campaign, gimmicks, or something else. We can 
|the latest broadcasting equipment and employ the 
| up-to-date technology and production methods, but 
ts God’s Spirit is speaking through us, convicting the 
d of sin and righteousness and judgment, we might as 
be talking to the wall. 

hat evangelicalism does not need is a “state of the art” 
such as Gideon provided for Israel. 


idage to the Past 


other danger we face in the midst of success is reliance 
id methods because they have been effective in the past. 
jure you re familiar with the so-called “seven last words 
e church” which are: “But We've Always Done It This 
‘people in the evangelical community had not been 
ag to try new methods, at least half the people in this 
ence wouldn't be sitting here tonight. When people first 
nm talking about using radio and television to spread the 
el, there were many dissenting voices. It took some 
vators, some people who were open to new ideas to 
k the ice and get things moving. 

day Christian broadcasting is sharing the message of 
t with people around the world. In early January I was 
udapest, Hungary, and late at night I tuned in my 
twave radio and heard the gospel clearly from HCJB in 


fourth danger of success is that we may become preoc- 
ed with perpetuating an organization. 

ne of the greatest criticisms leveled at Christian broad- 
ng today is directed at the amount of time spent on the 
rying to raise funds to stay on the air. And one of the most 
sult things we all face is being sensitive to God’s leading 
tr own lives and in our organizations. I can’t tell you how 


you should or shouldn't raise money for your broadcast or 
organization. But God can tell you, and he will if you're 
willing to listen and follow his leading. 


I do believe the time has come for us to have full financial 
disclosure. Last year the Internal Revenue spent ten months 
in a routine audit of our accounts, which we welcomed. 
When they had finished they gave us their letter in which 
they did not have a single suggestion, indicating that our 
board of trustees had done a magnificent job maintaining 
absolute integrity. 


When success becomes the 
goal, then we may fall into the 
trap of using any means to at- 
tain it. 


Cg. A ee Fe a se eee Ee 
A lack of financial integrity on the part of one of us can hurt 

the whole evangelical cause. Or if a Christian leader is 

caught in a morally compromising position it hurts all of us. 


Complacency 


inally, a danger of success is that we may become 

complacent, thinking that the battle has been won. 

History is full of examples of military commanders 

who won a battle and then relaxed. They could have 
won a decisive victory or perhaps the war if they had only 
pressed their advantage from the first battle. 

We dare not sit around patting ourselves on the back when 
the world’s despair without Christ is becoming increasingly 
evident around us. A glance backward to see where we've 
come from is helpful, but we must fix our eyes on what lies 
ahead. 

An attitude of complacency can also lead to the self-de- 
struction of the evangelical movement. I believe that more 
great works for God have been destroyed by internal fac- 
tions, pride, and selfishness than have ever been stopped by 
external opposition. 

When people speak of the evangelical movement, may it 
be of our willingness to serve one another in love. 

I am excited about the challenges that face us in the days 
ahead. I’m grateful for the way God has blessed us up to this 
point. But I also sense a great need to seek his guidance and 
wisdom for us as we move forward in sharing the good news 
of Christ with a needy world. 

In the beginning, Gideon used the phrase, “The sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon,” but at the end of his life he was 
saying, “The sword of Gideon and of the Lord.” 

If we are to move forward in God’s service, it must be in 
his power, not in our own strength. “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord of hosts” (Zechariah 


4:6). [R] 


— Reprinted by permission from Religious Broadcasting magazine. 
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WING M79 i) ONE 
by H. Wade Seaford 
was embarrassed. My mortification was vicarious formy | er—and a representative of an evangelical organizations 
evangelical brothers and sisters, some of whom, curi- name of which suggests that God’s creative acts can “a 
ously enough, would wonder why I was embarrassed at be “researched.” Laughter rippled through the audiene 
all. I had attended the formal luncheon of the annual meet- _ the mere mention of the name. The anthropologist depil 
ing of the American Association of Physical Anthropologists. the tactics of his opponent, who seemed to think he® 


The theme of the presidential address was an account ofa__ arguing as a scientist purely without theological assur 
debate between an evolutionist — the anthropologist-speak- __ tions. 


14 ILLUSTRATION BY KEITH VW 


-creation-researcher rested his case largely on numer- 
10tations by famous people to the effect that evolution 
not work. In what he seemingly considered a wither- 
yup, the creationist alleged that the second law of 
odynamics (the tendency of energy systems toward 
ler) was a formidable contradiction to evolutionary 
y (which depicts increasing complexity). That allega- 
erplexed the anthropologist, who knew that the second 
thermodynamics applies only to closed systems — bio- 
] systems being quite open to energy flow. 

> anthropologist continued, proffering a few philo- 
cal and religious remarks himself: the greatest stumbl- 
ock to truth is the assumption you have found it all; an 
ination of the evidence of evolution should be ap- 
hed with reverence and awe; the more one knows of 
ze of rocks the more one can appreciate the Rock of 


], the anthropologist remained unable to accept the 
ppositions of the creationist about the intrusion of 
matural events into biological process. That kind of 
sion would of course render any naturalistic scientific 
y impotent. It was impossible to object to personal 
ons that this or that famous person held about evolu- 
or to reason with an opponent who seemed to under- 
neither physical law nor the intricacies of biological 
»ss. What more could the anthropologist do than simply 
the salient features of evolutionary theory with some 
porting evidence? 

e thing was certain: his opponent had brought forward 
ng to compromise the overwhelming power of evolu- 
ry theory. 

the anthropologist-speaker approached his conclusion 
used: “Some months later I was handed a publication in 
h my opponent claimed he had handily won the debate. 
came as acomplete surprise to me; I thought all along I 
farefully defended the scientific position.” 

yuld my ardent Christian brother, the “creationist, 
ily have thought he had “disproven” evolutionary 
ry? A composite picture of that sincere believer flashed 
e my mind: fearless soldier of the Cross doing battle 


To associate the biblical doctrine of 
ation with scientific theory, which by 
very nature is probabilistic, demeans 
magnificence. 


LO 
ist perverters of truth, a biblical literalist, one of those 
believers who is completely convinced that their in- 
retation of Scripture is not an interpretation at all—but 
pr is simply “what the Bible says.” 

ertainly that crusading Christian had little awareness of 
‘ constitutes scientific theory or else he would not have 
ed scientific expertise while simultaneously suggesting 
ylogical process punctuated with supernatural events. 
ough he may have been trained in science, he lacked an 
erstanding of the philosophy of science: in what spheres 
, science legitimately operate? Certainly not in the su- 
tatural. Could he have had any conception of the elo- 
at declaration of thousands of fossils, or of the sophistica- 
of comparative anatomy and systematics, or of the cor- 
‘rative evidence of biochemistry? Had he ever seen with 


wonder a three-million-year-old australopithecine skele- 
ton — the position of the occipital condyles, the human con- 
tours of the iliac crests (feature of the skull and pelvis respec- 
tively, demonstrating humanlike posture)? What kind of 
religious fervor could impel this man to confront a meticu- 
lous scientific investigator — one who is humbled by what he 
does not yet understand —with an allegation that he, too, is 
practicing science, and cause him to declare with unflinch- 
ing certitude that “creation theory” is a viable scientific 
mechanism? 


egrettably, such a truncated “creationist” attitude 

permeates our country. The flurry of legal maneuvers 

over the last decade initiated by “scientific creation- 
ists’ seeking equal time in biology textbooks to introduce 
recent-creation “theory” as an alternative to evolutionary 
theory has important implications for Christian witness in 
the last quarter of the 20th century. It has taken five decades 
for evangelical strength to reach the level of national 
prominence it once enjoyed when William Jennings Bryan 
fought to have evolutionary theory expurgated from text- 
books on the grounds that, among other things, it would turn 
our children into infidels. Meanwhile, biological investiga- 
tors, impervious to such legal irrelevancies, produced by 
1945 an even more formidable scientific instrument, the 
synthetic theory of evolution. Since all of this was not very 
long ago, it is understandable that many people still view the 
world with mid-19th century conceptions. 

Even some eminent scientists of that era argued elo- 
quently against Darwin’s theoretical scheme. Their forceful 
phrases still appear in anti-evolutionary literature. But it does 
not follow that evangelicals choosing to witness to the mod- 
ern scientific community should try to communicate using 
pre-Darwinian concepts. If archaic language makes real 
dialogue impossible, of what value is such witness — unless it 
is calculated to impress the general public rather than scien- 
tists? If individuals wish to challenge a scientific theory they 
must first understand, really understand, what it is. That 
may require a psychological metamorphosis akin to conver- 
sion itself. 

Among the significant books published last year was 
Charles Darwin and The Problems of Creation by Neal C. 
Gillespie. The author carefully documents Darwin’s strug- 
gle to establish biology on a completely positivistic base. 
Darwin realized that as long as biologists held to “special 
creation” they would never possess a scientific synthesis of 
their discipline, and in a stroke of inspiring genius, Darwin 
gave them one. Although residually theistic to the end of his 
life, he regretfully set aside many of his Christian beliefs 
because orthodoxy then demanded literal interpretation of 
the Genesis creation account. 

I have read Christian writers who seem almost eager to 
point out how Darwin, a former theological student, became 
apostate when his mind was vitiated by evolutionary views. I 
think of it differently. What if the church had been able to 
revise its interpretation of creation with such astounding 
alacrity that Darwin and his followers would not have been 
considered ipso facto non-Christian simply for dissenting 
from the prevailing hermeneutic? Rather than pinning 
blame on evolutionary venom, one might pin it on eccle- 
siastical inelasticity in interpreting Genesis for contributing 
to Darwin’s demise as a Christian. 
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What does that 19th-century experience teach us about 
the present scene? When is it time to examine an interpreta- 
tion that has assumed the authority of divine revelation 
itself? What if our hermeneutic has become a stumbling 
block to Christian witness, distracting attention from the 
true stumbling block, Jesus Christ? 

Some stalwarts of faith who lived in Darwin’s century 
accepted his theories. Among them was Scottish theologian 
James Orr, contributor to The Fundamentals, from which 
fundamentalism got its name. Others did not, and their 
spiritual descendants prolong the polemic — despite the fact 
that Darwin’s idea of natural selection, wedded to genetics, 
has produced the basic theoretical orientation for working 
biologists. Such an orientation, during the first half of our 
century, called a “paradigm” in Thomas Kuhn’s seminal 
work, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, is essentially 
unchallenged — but not scientifically unchallengeable. No 
sniping at this or that “hole” in the theory can deter its 
immense utility. 


n the other side of things, “creation theory” is no 

theory at all. The biblical doctrine of creation emerges 

from the womb of absolute truth and therein lies its 
glory. To associate it with scientific theory, which by its very 
nature is probabilistic, demeans its magnificence. If creation 
theory were indeed scientific theory, no legal battle would 
be needed to coerce its inclusion in biology textbooks. 

“Hold on!” an exasperated voice cries. “Isn't it the ‘godless 

scientist’ who obstructs publication of the creation view?” 
Hardly. I see no conspiracy against creation per se. The rub 
comes when one tries to make it sound like science. The 
difficult point for some to see is that scientists insist on 
working within a purely positivistic (or at least a nonsuper- 
naturalistic) paradigm—regardless of personal religious 
convictions. After careful investigations, biologists find 
parsimony or “neatness” in evolutionary theory, which in- 
geniously links together an array of concordant facts. 

George G. Simpson, world-renowned paleontologist, in 
The Meaning of Evolution, accurately described the scien- 
tific orientation: “The most successful scientific investigation 
has generally involved treating phenomena as if they were 
purely materialistic or naturalistic, rejecting any metaphysi- 
cal or transcendental hypothesis as long as a natural hy- 
pothesis seems possible.” 

Rather than being shocked over a nightmare of evolution 
seemingly poised like an ominous cloud to envelop the light 
of the gospel, one can be awed by the parsimonious beauty of 
such human intellectual achievement, as another attestation 
that God created us in his own image. That is the way I want 
my children to perceive their Creator. I would never want 
them to be taught beliefs that obfuscate scientific methodol- 
ogy and, ironic as it seems, actually debase the absolute 
truths at the foundation of their Christian faith. 

If the only Christian witness to me were “scientific crea- 
tionists’ declaring (at least by implication) that my Christian 
status depended on belief in their literal interpretation of the 
creation account, to maintain my intellectual honesty I 
would be obliged to join Darwin in agnosticism. God forbid! 
My plea to that phantasmal witness is to allow me to exult in 
my own understanding of the method God used to create. 
And I urge such persons, whatever their own ideas about 


Brain vs. Soul 


The genetic code and natural selectic 
a lot, but evolution doesn’t explain how I can 
It doesn’t explain even the origin of con: 
even animal consciousness. If you look a 
modern texts on evolution you find no 
mind and consciousness. They assu 
comes automatically with the developm 
brain. But that’snotananswer.... 

The soul is this unique creation that is ours fo 
is us. We are experiencing, rememberi 
suffering, imagining. All of this is proces 
the soul central toit. 

. .. We have to be open to some dee 
significance in this earthly life of ours t 
revealed after the transformation of de 
What does this life mean? We find ours. 
this wonderfully rich and vivid consci 
and it goes on through life; but is that th 


biological process, to refrain from. sallying forth, a 
creaking with atavistic rust, to joust with windmills. 

Writing in Christianity Today, Robert K. Johnston (‘ 
ing the Scriptures Squarely,” April 18, 1980) delineatec 
basis for intepreting God’s Word: “biblical foundation, t 
tion, and contemporary judgments.” Frequently belid 
are reluctant to admit the third criterion. They splash at} 
wave threatening their carefully prescribed shoreline. 
mately what they had imagined was an immutable thec 
sinks into oblivion as an inexorable tide rolls in. As it w 
the days of Galileo, so it was in Darwin’s day. 

The manner in which biblical interpretation emar 
historically from a changing epistemological base is tre 
by Mark Noll in “Who Sets the Stage for Understa 
Scripture?” (Christianity Today, May 23, 1980). Be 
Ramm in The Christian View of Science and Scrit 
quoted the great Christian humanist Erasmus: “By ider 
ing the new learning with heresy you make orthodoxy sy; 
ymous with ignorance.” Ramm also noted that the Rol 
Catholic Church, with all its insistence on conservative t: 
logical interpretations, has long accepted the probabili 
evolution as God’s mode of creation. It is imperative 
others do likewise, especially those who wish to bear C’ 
tian testimony to the scientific world. 

However marred by sin, the staggeringly immense - 
tent of human culture holds riches for Christians to m 
not the least of which is the human attempt to solve natt 
puzzles. “It is the glory of God to conceal a matter: to se! 
out a matter is the glory of kings” (Proverbs 25:2 NIV) 
quoted in Robert Johnston’s CT article, John Calvin wi 
“Whenever we come upon these matters in secular writ 
let that admirable light of trust shining in them teach us 
the [human] mind, though fallen and perverted from 
wholeness is nevertheless clothed and ornamented ° 
God's excellent gifts.” [R} 


H. WADE SEAFORD Ph.D., 
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HENRY MORRIS 


CHAOS OR COSMOS 


Another Creationist’s View 


he two models of origins — 

evolution vs. creation —can be 

compared first of all with re- 

spect to their explanations of 
the fundamental nature of the universe 
and its origin. These are the studies of 
cosmology and  cosmogony, respec- 
tively. Evolution and creation entail 
complete world-views, and this is the 
logical place to begin as we compare the 
two concepts. 

The evolution model presupposes! 
that the universe can be completely 
explained, at least in principle, in terms 
of natural laws and processes, as a 
self-contained system, without need of 
external preternatural intervention. 
The very laws themselves, therefore, 
must have somehow developed on the 
same naturalistic basis. Similarly, en- 
ergy and matter must have evolved in 
nature and structure from a primeval 
chaotic, or randomized, state into its 
present, highly structured complexity. 

The creation model conversely! sup- 
poses that the universe was simply cal- 
led into existence by the omnipotence, 
in accord with the omniscience, of the 
Creator. Not only the matter and the 
energy of the cosmos, but also the laws 
controlling their behavior, were spe- 
cially created ex nihilo, or perhaps bet- 
ter, ex Deo. 

The rationalist of course finds the 
concept of special creation insufferably 
naive, even “incredible.” Such a judg- 
ment, however, is warranted only if one 
categorically denies the existence of an 
omnipotent God. 

A more scientific approach is to make 
comparative predictiens from the two 
models, to test their relative capacity to 
correlate this realm of the basic laws of 
nature. It seems obvious that the 
evolution model would predict that 
matter, energy, and the laws are still 
evolving since they must have evolved 
in the past and there is no external agent 
to bring such evolution to a halt. 

Creationists obviously would predict 
that the basic laws, as well as the 
fundamental nature of matter and 
energy, would not now be changing at 
all. They were all completely created — 
finished in the past, and are being 
conserved in the present. 

Cosmologists and cosmogonists of the 
evolutionary school do recognize this as 
a legitimate question: 

“The naive view implies that the 
universe suddenly came into existence 
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and found a complete system of physical laws waiting to be 
obeyed... . Actually it seems more natural to suppose that 
the physical universe and the laws of physics are 
inter-dependent. This leads us to expect that, if the universe 
changes in the large, then its laws might also change in a way 
that could not be predicted; . . .?. 

The fact is, of course, all observations that have been made 
to date confirm the straightforward predictions of the 
creation model; namely, that the basic laws of nature are 
constant and invariable, and that the basic nature of matter 
and energy is likewise a constant. There is not as yet the 
slightest observational intimation that these entities are 
evolving at all. 

That is, the law of gravity, the laws of thermodynamics, * 
the laws of motion, and all other truly basic laws have 
apparently always functioned‘? in just the way they do now, 
contrary to a prediction of the basic evolution model. 


imilarly, the constancy of matter and energy is so certain 

that two of the most important laws in science are the law 

of mass conservation and the law of energy conservation. 

Matter can be changed in state, but cannot be created or 
destroyed. If one allows for mass energy interchange, then of 
course energy can either be regarded as a form of matter or 
matter as a form of energy, and the conservation principles 
still apply. 

There are other conservation principles in physics (e.g., 
conservation of momentum, conservation of electric charge, 
etc.). It seems as certain as science can be certain, that the 
basic laws of nature are not ina process of continuing evolu- 
tion, but rather of conservation and stability, exactly as 
predicted by the creation model! 

These stable aspects of nature can of course be accom- 
modated within the evolution model, but only at the cost of 
introducing a secondary assumption therein — namely, that 
the laws completed their own evolution at some time in the 
past and have been stable since. The point is that this situa- 
tion requires explanation in the framework of the evolution 
model. The creation model, on the other hand, does not 
have to explain it — it predicts it! 

Therefore, the creation model seems to be the better 
model, to this point at least. The only objection that could be 
lodged against it here is that it postulates a supernatural 
Creator, and the evolutionist often counters with the query: 
“But, then, who made God?” 

But such a question of course begs the question. If the 
evolutionist prefers not to believe in God, he must still 
believe in some kind of uncaused First Cause. He must 
either postulate matter coming into existence out of nothing 
or else matter having always existed in some primitive form. 
In either case, matter itself becomes its own Cause, and the 
creationist may well ask: “But, then, who made Matter?” 

In either case, therefore, one must simply believe — either 
in eternal, omnipotent Matter or else in an eternal, omnipo- 
tent, Creator God. The individual may decide which he [or 
she] considers more reasonable, but he [or she] should 
recognize this is not completely a scientific decision either 
way. 

In justification of his [or her] own decision, however, the 
creationist utilizes the scientific law of cause and effect. This 
law, which is universally accepted and followed in every 
field of science, relates every phenomenon as an effect to a 


cause. No effect is ever quantitatively “greater” nor que 
tively “superior” to its cause. An effect can be lower tha 
cause but never higher. 

Using causal reasoning, the theistic creationist notes » 

The First Cause of limitless Space must be infinite: 

The First Cause of endless Time must be eternal; 

The First Cause of boundless Energy must be omr 
tent; | 

The First Cause of universal Interrelationships mus 
omnipresent; 

The First Cause of Infinite Complexity must be om 
cient; 

The First Cause of Moral Values must be moral; 

The First Cause of Spiritual Values must be spiritual: 

The First Cause of Human Responsibility must be 
tional; 

The First Cause of Human Integrity must be truthful, 

The First Cause of Human Love must be loving; 

The First Cause of Life must be living. 

We conclude from the law of cause-and-effect tha 
First Cause ofall things must be an infinite, eternal, omn 
tent, omnipresent, omniscient, moral, spiritual, volitic 
truthful, loving, living Being! Do such adjectives desc 
Matter? Can random motion of primeval particles proc 
intelligent thought or inert molecules generate spiri 
worship? To say that Matter and its innate properties co: 
tute the ultimate explanation for the universe and its inh: 
ants is equivalent to saying that the law of Cause and effé 
valid only under certain circumstances, not in the past. . 


Purpose in Creation 


The earth, with its unique hydrosphere, atmosphere, 
lithosphere is, so far as all the actual evidence goes, the: 
body in the universe capable of sustaining higher form 
life such as humankind. This, of course, is exactly as w 
be predicted from the creation model. The earth was cre 
specifically to serve as home for human beings. 

The evolutionary model of earth history has to presup} 
changing structure over the ages, with its physical feat 
gradually evolving to permit the later evolution of life. T 
is not evidence of this, however. As will be shown k 
rocks of all types can be found in all “ages,” and thus the 
not evidence that the earth’s rock-forming processes | 
changed over the ages. 

Whether considering the origin of matter, of the law 
nature, of the stars and galaxies, of the solar system, oro 
earth, we have seen therefore that the creation model cc 
lates all the actual facts of observation much more re’ 
tically than does the evolution model. There is no scier 
reason to reject the concept that the entire cosmos, witi 
its infinite variety of systems from atoms to galaxies, 
brought into existence at essentially the same time by sp 
creation. 

Objections to the creation model are not scientific ob 
tions, but philosophic objections. If the creationist pe 
out, for example, the lack of evidence that the various | 
types evolve from one into another, the evolutionist: 
sponds by saying there is no evidence of creative purpos 
the wide variety of these star-types. | 

Questions regarding purpose, however, are not scien! 
questions, at least not in the usually promoted sense of) 
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“science.” The essential scientific question related to 
1s has to do simply with whether the evolution model or 
reation model provides the more effective vehicle for 
lating and predicting scientific facts of observation. 
wever, in view of the impossibility of ever obtaining 
| scientific proof of either evolution or creation, and in 
of the necessity of making a final choice between the 
nodels on the basis of philosophic or religious pref- 
e — faith, if you will—it is not possible to avoid al- 
her the question of purpose. 

e creation model does include, quite explicitly, the 
spt of purpose. The Creator was purposive, not capri- 
or indifferent, as he planned and then created the uni- 
», with its particles and molecules, its laws and prin- 
s, its stars and galaxies, its plants and animals, and 
y its human inhabitants. 

e can make a scientific choice between evolution and 
ion on the basis of “best fit” of the observed facts. 
ever. the ultimate explanation of these facts and their 


apier than seeking to devise expla- 
tions in terms of hypothetical evolu- 
mary ancestries, the creationist seeks 
ascertain purposes... 


‘relationships will be vastly different, depending on 
h model we choose. The evolutionary explanation must 
n terms of random variational processes producing a 
ralistic evolutionary chain all the way from particles to 
le. The creationist explanation will be in terms of 
eval planning by a personal Creator and His implemen- 
n of that plan by special creation of all the basic entities 
e cosmos, each with such structures and such behavior 
» accomplish most effectively the purpose for which it 
reated. The creationist also notes the evidence of decay 
catastrophe in the universe, regarding them as tempo- 
intruders and disturbers of the perfect order originally 
ted, and destined ultimately to be removed forever from 
breation after they have been allowed to accomplish even 
purpose. 

1e conflict between evolution and creation thus inescap- 
has ultimate theological overtones. However objectively 
ittempt to compare the factual data of biology or geology 
‘rms of the two scientific models, we eventually confront 
mscientific choice, that is, whether to explain things in 
sofevolutionary descent or in terms ofcreative purpose. 
r example, do both fish and human beings have eyes 
use human beings evolved from fish or because both 
ed to see, in order to fulfill their intended creative 
bose? Can stars and galaxies be arranged in a logical 
archy of order from one type to another because they 
resent different stages in an age-long evolutionary pro- 
_ or because they were each specially created to serve 
inct purposes, such purposes requiring different degrees 
ze and complexity? 

he fact that many evolutionary scientists consciously 
. to “eschew teleology” in their approach to the teaching 
rigins> does not prove that teleological explanations are 


not valid. If, indeed, the creation model provides a more 
satisfactory framework within which to correlate and predict 
scientific data, then the question of purpose is quite rele- 
vant. Rather than seeking to devise explanations in terms of 
hypothetical evolutionary ancestries, the creationist seeks to 
ascertain purposes, or as Newton, Kepler, and many other 
outstanding scientists of the past have phrased it, to “think 
God’s thoughts after Him.” 


dmittedly it may be difficult at this stage of inquiry to 

comprehend the Creator's purpose in making pulsars 

or spiral nebulae or dinosaurs or bed-bugs. We can 

make “reasoned guesses,” however, and such 

guesses are no less scientific than the guesses that others 

make about the imagined evolutionary development of pul- 

sars, spiral nebulae, dinosaurs, and bed-bugs. At least the 

concept of an omnipotent, purposive Creator provides an 

adequate Cause to produce these and all other observable 
effects in the universe, whereas random matter does not. 

In the creationist concept, human beings are the highest 
of all creatures, and thus all other created systems must in 
some way be oriented human-ward, as far as purposes are 
concerned. Even the evolutionist recognizes that human- 
kind is the highest product of the cosmic process: 

“In man is a three-pound brain which, as far as we know, is 
the most complex and orderly arrangement of matter in the 
universe. ° 

The creationist believes that only an omnipotent Creator 
could design and construct the human brain! He or she 
cannot prove such a fact scientifically, of course, but neither 
can the evolutionist prove that random particles can organ- 
ize themselves into a human brain, or into anything else but 
random particles. 

The creationist explanation not only is far more in keeping 
with the law of causality, the laws of thermodynamics, and 
the laws of probability, but also gives assurance that there is 
real meaning and eternal purpose to existence. This conclu- 
sion is worth everything in the developing life of a child or 
young person. 


Footnotes 

'Anthropomorphic expressions such as this do not accord with strict 
scientific usage, but they do allow emphasis without sacrifice of 
meaning. Thus, “the evolution model presupposes” really means 
“those who use the evolution model presuppose.” 

2W.H. McCrea, “Cosmology after Half a Century,” Science, Vol. 
160 (2 June 1968), p. 1297. 

“Thermodynamics — heat energy. The science of thermodynam- 
ics deals with the relationships involved in the conversion of heat 
and other forms of energy into work. 

4Laws, of course, do not “function,” but “are used as descriptions of 
firmly-demonstrated relationships.” Again, however, such anthro- 
pomorphisms seem more expressive and less pedantic, and so are 
used occasionally here whenever they do not compromise the 
meaning. 

SA.J. Bernatowicz, “Teleology in Science Teaching,” Science, Vol. 
128 (5 December 1958), pp. 1402-1405. 

*Isaac Asimov, “In the Game of Energy and Thermodynamics You 
Can’t Even Break Even,” Smithsonian Institute Journal (June 
1970), p. 10. [R) 


This article is taken from the book Scientific Creationism (1974) 
edited by Henry Morris and is reprinted by permission of Creation- 
Life Publishers, San Diego, CA. 
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Danny Smith catches up with the 
man who helped create the sound- 
track of the Sixties. 


Interview 


by Danny Smith 


Roger McGuinn is known to be an electronics freak. When 
he was traveling with Dylan, Baez, and the Rolling Thunder 
Revue, he would walk around with a portable telephone. On 
the back cover of his latest album, he is holding a walkie- 
talkie, and looks like a POW who hasn’t had time to change. 

The album with ex-Byrds’ member Chris Hillman, is titled 
simply McGuinn-Hillman and is produced by Barry Beckett 
and Jerry Wexler, who were responsible for some legendary 
sessions in the past (Ray Charles, including “What'd I Say,” 
Aretha Franklin, the Drifters, Cher, Solomon Burke, etc.). 

I talked recently with Roger McGuinn and asked him if it 
was a coincidence that the Beckett/Wexler team had also 
produced Bob Dylan’s last two albums (Slow Train Coming 
and Saved). He hesitated for a moment and then said, “Well, 
I don’t believe in coincidence anymore. Everything that 
happens to me now is a part of God’s will. My life has 
changed. I’m not the person I used to be.” 

Roger McGuinn really has changed. Back in the 60s he 
started the super-group, the Byrds, and chose the name 
because he wanted to make music that could soar like a bird. 
The Byrds’ unique sound — his 12-string Rickenbacker gui- 
tar and the multiple, shifting, floating harmonies of Mc- 
Guinn with David Crosby, Chris Hillman, Gene Clark, and 
Mike Clark— provided the bridge between folk and rock 
with such classics as “Eight Miles High,” “Turn, Turn, 
Turn,” and the music for the cult film “Easy Rider.” 


songs as “Golden Loom” and “Up to Me.” Of the lal 


The Byrds first recorded “Mr. Tamborine Man” in ] 
with a rock backing. Dylan was stunned by the sound { 
achieved and immediately used the folk/rock fusion witht 
new songs. (Dylan is credited for “inventing” folk ro 
Ironically, it was only McGuinn who played and sang om 
session although the others did provide harmony. 

McGuinn’s identity is closely entwined with the By 
He owns the copyright on the name but has a verbal ag 
ment that if they ever fly again, David Crosby will be 
cluded, and he understands when audiences shout out 
the old songs. But he told me, “Some people only war 
talk about the Byrds and what it was like and the crazir 
that went on. I tend to avoid those kinds of people. That! 
a long time ago and I’m not living in the past.” 

In fact, aside from the 12 Byrds albums, Roger McGt 
has recorded five solo albums and three recent records \ 
Hillman and Gene Clark. He is responsible for the sup 
“Chestnut Mare,” which he performs in Dylan’s four-} 
epic “Renaldo and Clara,” and provided accompanimen’ 
Dylan’s first film soundtrack “Pat Garrett and Billy the 
In addition, McGuinn has brought to the fore such Di 


Hillman collaboration he says, “I think we've establisi 
ourselves outside of the Byrds. My solo albums bui 
certain persona; recording with Chris and Gene exten 
that. This album takes you one step further along. Chris‘ 
I sat down and wrote about 13 songs for this album but or 
few got put out. There are also two songs from Grak 
Parker.” 
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fact, McGuinn-Hillman is a tight, compact, R & B- 
ited album. The Beckett/Wexler team have absorbed 
past, retaining the distinctive sounds while jerking 
: into the future. 
though the new album is heavily rock, McGuinn is 
smbered in Greenwich Village circles as a banjo-playing 
e with a different name—Jim. McGuinn has always 
| a border mystic and changed his name (from Jim to 
r) following his flirtation with Subud, an eastern re- 
n that includes optional name changes for its followers. 
had to send the “Roger idea” to Indonesia and the 
estion was accepted. 
cGuinn explains, “I'd been searching for God for many 
s. I was hung up on eastern religions, but it wasn’t 
ing out for me. There was a temporary happiness, but at 
ond of the day I didn’t feel close to God. I didn’t feel his 
ence. At that point I'd met some Christians who were 
y pushy. Boy, they bugged me. But later on I met other 
stians who weren't into the business of evangelizing and 
ag Jesus. They weren't into the hard sell and we would 
. some interesting discussions. 
remember one conversation in particular. I brought up 
ubject, in fact. I said something like ‘You know, all the 
hets are equal. Buddha, Muhammed, Jesus.’ This girl 

nded quite gently, but she said, “No. Jesus is the only 
to God.’ 
was shocked by that. It made quite an effect on me and I 
ght about it for some time after that. Her statement 

d with me; it lived on after it had been spoken. Two 
ths after that, I had a traumatic spiritual experience. 
Holy Spirit brought me to a realization of my need for 
and of the provision in Jesus. I recall saying something 
‘God, how can I keep away from you?” 
felt as though I was pulled right through the floor. I felt 
speak to me; he said, “You can accept Jesus.’ And in a 
ge, mysterious way, my heart responded. I felt a tre- 
idous relief, a breakthrough, as though a great weight 
been lifted from me. 
it was then that I commited my life to him. That was the 
‘ing point. Then I began to get into the Word. I met my 
, and she became a Christian too. Now we're settled into 
lowship near where we live. 

’ve been cautious talking about this before because it’s 
cult for someone who's not a Christian to understand the 
prience you ve gone through.” 

cGuinn and I talked about Christian music and about 
»ments that people like Dylan and Noel Paul Stookey 
e following their own conversions. We discussed 
ristian events” and the pressure put on Christian celeb- 
s by Christian organizations which expect them to fall 

a recognizable line. Roger told me, “I’ve had some 
‘sure from those kinds of organizations. They have the 
lency to exploit people without thinking. They don't stop 
‘moment to consider if what they re asking is right for the 
idual, or if the timing is right. Christians are the same as 
ne else. They're subject to the same pressures and their 
tions may be right. But they tend to be less sensitive in 
e areas. Perhaps they are not aware that an individual 
not be ready for what they want him or her to do. 
Professionally, I’ve kept away from the Christian circuit. 
‘had flak from some Christians who tell me “You're not 
ig the Lord’s will. God wants you to do this, this, and 


this.’ Those people always have God’s plan for the next three 
years and somehow you re included in their itinerary. If you 
can't make it, or can’t fit in with their plans, then you're out 
of God’s will. 

“To them I always say, ‘Let God control. Let God tell me 
to do it, and I will.’ One aspect of God’s will is the inner 
witness that involves the individual knowing confidently. I 
think when you have that response inside you're going to 
want to do it — whatever ‘it’ is.” 

The history of the 60s can probably be best documented 
by the music of the time. Now, the troubadours of that era 
are speaking about the answers they have found in a personal 
faith. McGuinn, Stookey, and Dylan are just a few who have 
talked about their commitment. In recent days, others have 
also spoken and sung about their faith: Maria Muldaur, 
Bonnie Bramlett, Joe English (drummer with Wings), Arlo 
Guthrie, Bruce Cockburn, Van Morrison (always the mystic, 
he reveals a cloak of faith on his last two albums — Into the 
Music and Common One). 

My interview with Roger McGuinn was conducted shortly 
before the slaying of John Lennon. Ironically, during our 
conversation, I was reminded of a song Roger had written in 
1973 for his first solo album I’m so Restless, which, incidently 
featured Dylan as sideman. The song was addressed to three 
rock heroes— Mr. D , Mr. J, Mr. L (Dylan, Jagger, Len- 
non), with the writer posing a serious question. He asks what 
advice they can give him. Hed tried their trips and thrills 
but was still unsatisfied. 

The note to Lennon reads: “Hey, Mr. L, Do you want me 
to yell/ To howl at the moon when I’m losing my grip/ 
Without no possessions and finding myself/ The picture of 
mental and physical health/ But I’m still paying dues for that 
Indian trip/ And I know what you mean and it sure rings like 
a bell/ But oh, Mr. L, I’m so restless.” 

Roger smiled when I mentioned the song. “It’s funny that 
you should ask about that one because I was thinking about 
that song just the other day. In fact, it’s one of the songs from 
the old days that I’ve been working on. I’ve changed the 
words from ‘I’m so restless’ to ‘I’ve got Jesus.’ I like it 
because it’s a statement that’s relevant to my life. Its useful- 
ness is the perspective it reflects, but it is angry, bitter, and 
sarcastic, and that’s no longer a part of my life. 

“T’ve written a few Christian songs; I’ve just not felt led to 
do them. There’s something very special that I’ve learned 
recently, and that is that God has a tendency to change your 
heart. I like what Dylan is doing, the kind of directness to his 
work. He’s approached it head-on. I think he’s doing the 
right thing. The new songs that I’ve written haven't really 
been in that vein. They re a little more subtle. One song is 
called “Light Up the Darkness.’ 

“I’ve changed so much in these past few years. It’s the 
quality of my life that has improved. I’m now putting every- 
thing under the lordship of Christ. Jesus is Lord — I’m living 
my life with that in mind. Jesus is now the most important 
part of my life. Previously, career, money, and success were 
the targets. But now it’s the Lord who comes first. I don’t 
have that desperate urgency to be successful. I feel fulfilled 
and satisfied, and that’s a great thing. 


DANNY SMITH is a London-based writer currently working on a 
biography of Noel Paul Stookey. In the past he has interviewed 
Jerzy Kosinski, Billy Preston, and Francis Schaeffer for Radix. 
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FILM 


Breaker Morant 


~SHARON GALLAGHER 


REAKER MORANT is about a 

court martial during the Boer 

War at the turn of the century. 

It’s a film with a point of view that gives 

it coherence without the preaching of 
any particular ideology. 

No one in this story is on the right 

side. Imperialist powers are at war. The 


Boers commit atrocities, the British are 
sanctimonious and hypocritical, and the 
Australians routinely execute prisoners 
of war. 

The movie tells us that this was “ a 
new kind of war for a new century.” It 
was not a “clean” war, especially as 
fought by the Bushveldt Carbineers, a 
mainly Australian unit of the British 
army who conducted a kind of guerrilla 
warfare with the Boers. 

Three of the Australian Carbineers 
are tried for war crimes, although it 
appears that those crimes were com- 
monly practiced and implicitly sanc- 
tioned. The British believe that the 


court martial will aid peace tal} 
the Boers and help keep German; 
the war. 

If there are any innocents in thj! 
is the low-ranking men who ] 
what they ve been told about wk 
are fighting. One such young Brf 
when told that the Germans 
looking for an excuse to enter t 
because of their interest in g 
other resources, responds, “Thi 
our altruism, sir.” This is said¥ 
embarrassed coughs of his seni 
cers. 

Of the three Australians on tri 
joined the army out of pove 
support his wife and child. A seco» 
officer Morant, is a_professior 
venturer, poet, and horse break 
third and youngest joined out of 
of loyalty to the British empire. 
film we follow this man’s proe 
disillusionment as he sees the ¢ 
sacrifice him with no qualms; 
ideals. 

Although no one in the movie i 
our sympathies end up wi 
Australians, with their easy ch 
humor, as they face the im 
British court. The Boers are seen 
distance and as enemies, but th! 
appear sympathetic. They ar 
farmers in funny hats and si 
beards defending their land 
strangers shipped in from d 
corners of the empire. Black A 
figure hardly at all in this story. 

Three Australians are sacri 
order to bring early peace and p 
save thousands of lives. There is 
logic to this trade-off that makes s 
youre sitting in the generals’ 
colonial office. But when you # 
know the three men to be sacrifi 
seems barbarous to take even one 
life in such a calculated manner: 
was also barbarous for the Austra: 
have shot Boer prisoners for reve 
as a matter of convenience. 
obviously immoral, yet, a few m 
before the Boers surrendered, té 
them was considered a mori 
courageous act. 

Breaker Morant doesn’t go it 
history of South Africa or even 
Boer War. That is not its intent. I 
morality of war itself that is at issu 
film leaves you asking a basic qu\ 
“What kind of moral distinctions} 
made in a situation where killil 
been redefined as normal 
behavior?” 
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JSIC 


e Songs 


-BONE BURNETT 


HREE RECORDS released 
last vear in the secular market 
might be of interest to Chris- 
9 like to keep up with the record 
. All three were recorded by 
and blues artists of considerable 
all were well done, and all had 
ag to do with Jesus. 

ist cut on Heroes, the Commo- 
Jth album on Motown Records, 
‘called “Jesus Is Love.” It’s an 
2 ballad written and sung by 
tichie, leader of the band. It is 
rooted in the black church 
: the lead instrument is a piano 


‘simply and beautifully, the 


sed melody floats loosely 
the changes, and the chorus 
Is with 29 voices. Of the voices, 
soloists in their own right and 
choir that would double any 
s attendance in a month. 

lvrics in “Jesus Is Love” are 
shed, graceful, and assured: 
, help vour chitdren/ And don’t 
1 fall by the side of the road/ And 
1em to love one another/ That 
might find a place in their 
Cause Jesus is love.” The last 
s a lovely, openhearted com- 
: “I want to follow your star 
er it leads me/ [ don’t mind, 
hope vou don’t mind/ I want to 
th you/ Talk with you/ Do all the 
hat vou want me to do/ Cause I 
at Jesus is love.” 


It is a moving and reverent piece, 
joyously, even majestically performed, 
and it produced in this listener a sense of 
well-being that can only be termed 
euphoric. 

Curtis Mayfield has been a black 
spiritual leader in this country for over 
two decades. His career began in the 
late 1950s while he was with a group 
called the Impressions. He wrote and 
sang lead on their classic hits, “People 
Get Ready’ and “It’s Alright” — songs of 
hope and encouragement for an op- 
pressed people. Along with Ray Charles, 
he was among the first entertainers to 
bring black church music into the popular 
culture. But Mayfield has always been 
as much philosopher as entertainer. In 
the 1960s, he continued the fight with 
songs like “Moving On Up” and “Choice 
of Colors.” In the early 1970s, he wrote 
and performed the soundtrack _ to 
Superfly, speaking against drug abuse in 
the inner city with the song “Freddie’s 
Dead.” 

Last year, he released an album on 
RSO_ Records called Something To 
Believe In. The first song on side two is 
called “People Never Give Up.” It 
begins with a long, elegant instrumental 
based on his upside-down guitar figures, 
that leads into the childlike first verse: 
“My Father, our Father, I pray a little 
letter to you/ Tried to send it at 
Christmas, but the postman couldn't get 
it through/ You're up somewhere in the 
air/ Wherever your nights are, you may 
sleep/ But I know you live in my heart 
where it’s warm and your Spirit keep.” 

If this idea of God’s sleeping some- 
where in the air bothers you, listen on. 
“Tm just a man—plain, simple folk— 
of instinct good and bad, I’m so bad/ 
Hate to think you created me, and I 
always make you sad.” 

Then in the bridge, he reaches a 
touching, artless generosity that one 
can hardly find outside the Psalms of 
David: “Keep me in my solitude/ Help 
me deal with loneliness/ If ever I 
become depressed/ Touch me and I'll do 
the rest/ Pull me from my wicked sins/ 
Show me where I start again/ My needs 
are beyond the words I say— My God 
will not betray! People never give up.” 
He has arrived back at his theme of 
hope. 

The warm and serene tone of the 
music inspires benevolence and though 
the cloudy theology might put off some 
students of the Bible—and rightly so, 
perhaps— Curtis Mayfield is a master 


composer and performer of popular 
music. He is an example of openness 
and humility in dealing gracefully with 
delicate, complex subjects. 

We now travel from the sublime to 
the Temptations’ recording of Power. 
Like the Commodores’ “Jesus Is Love,” 
it was released on the Motown label. In 
fact, “Power” was co-written by the 
head of Motown, Berry Gordy, Jr., who 
20 years ago co-wrote a song called 
“Money, a copyright that is a corner- 
stone of his empire. “They say the best 
things in life are free/ But you can keep 
them for the birds and bees/ I want 
money. Twenty years in the record 
business, however, has caused him to 
raise his sights. 

The Temptations, as aname, has been 
around almost as long as Motown, 
surviving numerous personnel changes 
and managing to stay in the Top Ten by 
being malleable enough not to be 
buffetted by fashion. 

In keeping with its tradition, the 
Temptations recently combined a 
satchelful of the most potent issues of 
last year and produced an “anthem to 
hysteria” that soared into the upper 
reaches of the hit parade. The album left 
in its wake a trail of battered buzz words 
gasping for air; listeners were over- 
whelmed by a barrage of ominous 
volubility. 

The record is expertly arranged. It 
begins with a rich basso chanting, 
“Power bum bum Power bum bum 
bum,” a mantra that continues through- 
out the song. There is a great Ray Parker 
guitar riff, then the drums enter with 
the strings; the horns play a line as the 
rhythm section locks into an outrageous 
groove, and by the time the vocal starts, 
the promotion department has locked 
up 78 stations. By nightfall the sales 
department has guaranteed orders for 
half million units. This is the stuffpress 
agents dreams are made of. 

The lyrics begin; “My hands are 
clean/ my heart is so pure/ the world is 
sick/ I am the cure/ I don’t want your 
money/ I don’t want your gifts/ Give me 
your minds and souls to lift.” One might 
wonder what sense of the word lift the 
voice means to employ on our minds and 
souls, but by the next line: “Put your 
faith and trust in me/ I'll move your 
mountains, part your sea,” it seems 
reasonably certain that this is ostensibly 
the voice of Jesus speaking to us from 
beyond the grooves. 

Next, in an aside from the ‘60s, the 


CS 
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group choruses: “All you poor/ All you 
needy/ All you're doing is give it to the 
greedy.” This is followed by another solo 
by the bass voice in which he implores 
you to: “Get off your knees/ Believe in 
me/ I'll set you free/ All I need’s a little 
more power, the group joining in 
stridently on the last word. But get off 
your knees? Jesus needs a little more 
power? 

The second verse is, in tone, more 
raucous than the first. The singer 
reveals; “I have for you a master plan/ 
I'll lead you to the promised land/ I'll 
give you peace/ I'll give you pride/ I'll 
save you from mass suicide/ I’m your 
hope, your one salvation/ I’m your one 
man United Nations.” At this point, a 
friend, who had been a Christian for 
about two weeks, said, “That is the 
antichrist.” I had to admit that “Tl save 
you from mass suicide” sounded more 
like a threat than a promise, and that 
business about the United Nations was 
kind of spooky, when you thought of it. 

But the last verse really cinched it. 
The metallic voice screams: “Ill make 
you all a master race/ Just put me in my 
godly place/ We'll march the world/ 
Down in defeat/ Take the fields of oil 


CURTIS MAYFIELD 


and the lands of wheat.” The violins 
weave an intense, impressionistic coun- 
terpoint. The singer cries out for more 
power. “One thing I must make 
perfectly clear/ Nuclear weapons all 
men fear/ Their hands sweat, their 
fingers itch/ I’m the only one you can 
trust with the switch/ Give it to me.” 

Well, that about does it. So imminent 
is our demise, that as the horns blow 
apocalyptic discords, you are almost 
certainly searching for this person you 
can trust with the switch. The only 
question is, “Where do you find him?” 
And the answer is, “Licorice Pizza, 
$7.98.” Hollywood wears me out. 

So if my friend was right, that 
somehow this is the spirit of the 
antichrist crying out for power, it 
appears he is playing both ends against 
the middle, trying to frighten people out 
of their wits. 

Be careful. Remember, Jesus is love. 
Never give up. 


T-BONE BURNETT'S most recent album Truth 
Decay was recently named “Number One 
Rockabilly LP” of 1980 by the Village Voice. 
Burnett is also a contributing editor to Radix. 
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God's People 
In God’s World 


SANDI HEDLUG 


God's People In God's World: 
Motives For Social Involvement 
Gladwin. InterVarsity Press, ; 
paper, $5.95. 


HE BOOK COVER pi 

that John Gladwin will! 

the “relevance of the de 
of revelation, creation and the ki 
the nature of humanity in a falle 
and the implications of Jesus’ i 
tion and crucifixion. Gladwi 
considers the Christian and 
visions of society, church-state r 
ships, and the place of God's’ 
present-day life.” Does that sou 
lot to attempt? It is. 

For the most part, however, t] 
is thoughtfully written with ¢ 
not to lose the layperson. C 
themes of revelation, salvatioi 
incarnation repeatedly confi 
wins fundamental faith. Thr 
the book he reiterates, from : 
standpoints, that God’s people b 
God’s. world, “in the world, bu 
it.” Chapter by chapter the imp 
of that “in-ness” and the dange 
being involved appear in d 
settings: mainstream Protestan 
tion, separatism, politics, libe 
triumphalism, the present « 
capitalism, Marxism. 

Gladwin aims not to deé 
specifics in an answer-book ap 
but to set a “framework of con! 
which will help to undergird the 
practical involvement in society; 
so, he is not afraid to confron 
excuses by churches and individ 
not risking action in the world 
who want to stay away from the} 
“contamination” are nwo 
hard look at “world” and “worlt 
in the Bible. “Thus salvation int 
Testament is not about God savy 
out of the created world or out ob 
human society, but about God 
[us] from ‘worldliness’ so that [w 
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e world within the social order 
ot be ‘of the world.” 
may say that “the real work of 
‘ch is evangelism.” Gladwin 
counters that view. “A gospel 
npts to speak only to the heart, 
silent when faced with the 
social and relational chaos of 
’s life, is no gospel and bears 
semblance to the gospel of 
he Word made flesh who dwelt 
s full of grace and truth.” 
in also considers the argument 
sus lacked definite political 
therefore the church should 
He examines the meaning of 
ngdom, the nature of Jesus’ 
and the fact that Jesus was a 
is own age. He revealed truth, 
lueprint for every time and 
. “The corruption of any area of 
ctivity, including the political, 
the heart of the issue. The basic 
the world in all its living is for 
ation to God.” 


Christian, then, is called to the 
way of endurance and patience. 
he] is called to stay in the fight; 


inue, at a cost, to be that 
table presence which points 
d to God’s kingdom and which 
es worldly thinking and prac- 
it seeks to take everything 
It is because this is God’s world 
cared for it to the point of 
ion and crucifixion that we are 
ly committed to work for God’s 
n the face of oppression, for 
ruth in the face of lies and 
for service in the face of the 
’ power, for love in the face of 
»ss, for co-operation in the face 
on and hostility . . . . If this is 
personal terms, then that is the 
being involved in Jesus Christ 
he kingdom of God which he 
y us. 


I could never quite settle on the 
audience Gladwin is trying to address. 
He has something to say to almost 
everyone, to convince us of our need for 
active involvement. Liberals, radicals, 
traditionalists, evangelicals, and maybe 
a few more, are exhorted to move out of 
their words, comfort in community 
lifestyle, fear of the world, or narrow 
view of the gospel as personal salvation. 
I recommend this book to people who 
are beginning to be open to the world 
and to social action, but who may still 


fear that these tendencies are too 
“liberal.” 


SANDI HEDLUND, a worker in the student 
ministries department of Berkeley’s First 
Presbyterian Church, keeps in touch with 
numerous Christian efforts to work out the 
gospel in the world. 


I Believe 
In The Creator 


ROBERT K. JOHNSTON 


I Believe In The Creator by James M. 
Houston. Eerdmans, 1980, paper, $4.95. 


n the I Believe series, edited by 

Michael Green, this book is a sur- 

prising break from precedent. Pre- 
vious volumes gave helpful, more or less 
straightforward, analytical summaries of 
current evangelical thinking on topics 
like the historical Jesus (I. Howard Mar- 
shall), revelation (Leon Morris), and the 
church (David Watson). Houston’s vol- 
ume differs from the others in its theo- 
logical scope, its use of wide-ranging 
sources, its literary style of argument, 
and its evident piety. 


The first hint of this book’s unique- . 


ness comes in the foreword. Houston 
states that he has chosen not to center on 
the theme of creation (his original as- 
signment and field of expertise as a 
geographer). He will write on the 
Creator instead. That decision’s impli- 
cations unfold as the book explores 
much of the Christian faith and life from 
the vantage point of God our Creator. 
What was originally to be a monograph 
on one aspect of our faith thus surveys, 
as responses to the Creator, all of 


theology: our contemporary world, 
God, creation, humankind, sin and evil, 
providence, Jesus Christ as creation’s 
source, purpose, and goal. 

Houston deserves our thanks for 
broadening the book’s scope. Its 
breadth is perhaps its strongest point. 
Studying any particular theological 
theme should open out naturally into 
reflection on others because Christian 
faith is interconnected and unified. But 
seldom does one actually find this. We 
compartmentalize our Christian reflec- 
tion too easily. Houston has shown how 
our theology can be successfully unified. 

The author makes use of a wide 
variety of resources. Along with in- 
terpreting the central biblical passages 
(Genesis 1-3, John 1, Colossians 1, 
Psalms 8, 19, 104, and so on), he quotes 
from church figures like Augustine, 
Calvin, Hodge, Barth, and C.S. Lewis, 
and from church hymnody. One might 
expect this, but Houston doesn’t stop 
there. He interacts creatively and 
critically with much of western in- 


tellectual tradition—from astrophysi- 


cist Robert Jastrow to poet Thomas 
Traherne, from sociologist Peter Berger 
to dramatist Samuel Beckett, from 
philosopher Simone Weil to biblical 
scholar Claus Westermann, from nov- 
elist Iris Murdoch to law professor and 
social critic Jacques Ellul to filmmaker 
Ingmar Bergman. 

The book’s wide acquaintance with 
and use of the humanities, particularly 
literature, is perhaps the biggest 
surprise. Instead of a tightly reasoned 
treatise, Houston, a professional scien- 
tist, provides a lyrical and suggestive 
volume that demands contemplation, 
and reflection. 

Perhaps his style is too flowery at 
times. It rambles. It leaves loose ends 
and unanswered questions, accepting 
some positions without adequate de- 
fense. Some of its generalizations about 
society seem hyperbolic. But we need to 
take the book on its own terms to be fair. 
The author is writing in an aesthetic 
mode, not an analytic one. Thus he may 
be breaking ground for evangelical 
theology, which has long been commit- 
ted (overcommitted?) to rationalism. 

Finally, Houston's writing is not only 
aesthetic, but also ascetic. Versed in the 
latest that both science and_ the 
humanities offer, he still betrays a 
profound suspicion of modern society. 
He sees contemporary humanity living a 
godless, and therefore inauthentic, 
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existence. Fearing “technolatry,” he 
underplays the benefits of science and 
technology. He would prefer people to 
trust solely in God the Creator, not in 
any human creations. 

Such a prophetic stance no doubt 
needs balancing in other contexts. But it 
helps to be reminded so forcefully that 
true wisdom is from God and with God. 
Houston ends his book with a quotation 
from T.S. Eliot’s “East Coker’: | 

Old men ought to be explorers — 
Here and there does not matter. 
We must be still and still moving 
Into another intensity 
For a further union, a deeper 
communion 
Through the dark cold and empty 
desolation. 
Houston makes that deeper union, that 
deeper communion over against the 
dark cold, into the real theme of his 
book. “Come, Creator Spirit, and fill 
our hearts.” 


ROBERT K. JOHNSTON is visiting professor of 
theology and Old Testament at New College 
for Advanced Christian Studies, Berkeley. 


The Second Coming 


BRENT SHORT 


The Second Coming by Walker Percy. 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 1980, cloth, 
$12.95. 


LONG WITH his use of humor, 

Southern author Walker Percy 

continues to show a _pro- 

pensity for asking the big questions, to 
be obsessed with “the search.” 

Pascal’s wager goes something like 
this: If one has to bet, even if one isn’t 
sure, it makes better sense to bet that 
God does exist than to bet against him. 
You have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. Not satisfied with Pascal’s 
proposal, Will Barret (an ex-lawyer from 
Linwood, North Carolina) decides to 
settle the question of God’s existence 
once and for all by descending into a 
cave and waiting for a sign of the 
apocalypse. He ponders the option of 
suicide taken by his father but con- 
cludes, “It yields no answers. It doesn’t 
even ask a question.” 
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Barret, a rich retired widower whose 
own daughter is a product of the 
“born-again” movement, asks himself, 
“Is this an age of belief, a great 
renaissance of faith after a period of crass 
materialism, atheism, agnosticism, lib- 
eralism, scientism? Or is it an age of 
madness in which everyone believes 
anything? Which?” 

Older now, Will feels he has a better 
understanding of what his father meant 
in a strange conversation they had 
before his father’s first suicide attempt. 
“The name of this century is the 
Century of the Love of Death. Death in 
this century is not the death people die 
but the death people live. Men love 
death because real death is better than 
the living death. . . . Everybody thinks 
that there are only two things: war 
which is a kind of life in death, and peace 
which is a kind of death in life. But what 
if there should be a third thing, life?” 

Doctors tell Barret, who suffers from 
spells of involuntary falling, that a blood 
pH imbalance causes what they call his 
“inappropriate longing.” Eventually he 
meets Allison, who lives in an aban- 
doned greenhouse since her escape 
from a mental institution. Will unex- 
pectedly finds an honesty in their 
relationship that brings him closer to the 
truth he has been searching for. 

At one point Barret demands we 
stand up like Banquo’s ghost and ask, 


“What's missing here? Where 
Where’s truth gone?” Walker 
continues to write like someow 
will ask nothing less. 


BRENT SHORT is a student at Bowlin’ 
State U. in Ohio. 


Patterns in Histor 


DOUGLAS FIRTH ANDEL 


Patterns in History: A Christian \ 
D.W. Bebbington. InterVarsity 
1979, paper, $7.25. 


one of us can escape | 

To be human _ is 

enmeshed in the comp 
and ambiguities of historical exi: 
Christians, of all people, canno: 
off history without evisceratii 
essence of our belief: that the Cri 
time and nature redemptively « 
our historical existence in Jeé 
Nazareth. Thus, from the News 
ment writers onward, Christian 
grappled with how to approat 
understand history in light 
beginning, center, and goal in C) 
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nd very solid addition to such 
n reflections on_ history is 
-bbington’s Patterns in History. 
ngton, a professor of history at 
's University of Stirling, an- 
he major philosophies, or the 
f patterns, in history. Nonhis- 
should not be put off by that 
ar focus, however. Bebbington’s 
4 nonspecialist introduction that 
efit the general reader and those 
rk in fields other than history. 
hor ‘observes, “Philosophies of 
can drastically affect, for good or 
self-understanding of individu- 
ions and civilizations.” Phi- 
a of history lie at or near the 
of such contemporary move- 
s Marxism, liberation theology, 
pcess thought. To be able to 
ze and evaluate the variety of 
hies of history that surround us 
eology, theology, or world-view 
al to any Christian seeking a 
, not aconformist, mind. 

ulk of Patterns of History treats 
il five major groupings of 
al philosophy: cyclical, Chris- 
rogressivism, historicism, and 
n. Bebbington devotes an entire 
to each “pattern.” In turn, each 
summarizes the view in ques- 
aces the historical course of its 
ion, and closes with a critical 
ient of the view’s strengths and 
sses. Bebbington’s strength is 
ftness in understanding and 
ing vast quantities of primary 
ondary material, rather than in 
} any ground-breaking interpre- 
Thus the book is not only a good 
ction to particular philosophies 
ry but in conjunction with its 
mpiled index and_ extensive 
raphy, it is a useful reference 


two final chapters, however, 
far less than they promise. One 
| deals with the philosophy of 
graphy—of what a_ historian 
}ebbington delineates two basic 
1s, positivism and_ idealism, 
ontrast in their perspectives on 
‘continuity with nature, human 
n, historical causation, and 
|. He proposes too sketchily that 
tian view of human nature and 
ated order reconciles the posi- 
id idealist approaches. 

last chapter, on the meaning of 
. fails to expound a Christian 
phy of history in a creative, 


contemporary way. Instead, the author 
simply asserts how, in practice, a 
Christian philosophy of history can 
supply historical hope and transcendent 
values, and in what ways a belief in 
divine providence affects historians’ 
practice of their craft. 

How distinct should a Christian 
philosophy of history be from other 
views of historical process? Does a 
Christian view of history’s meaning and 
process make any consistent, tangible 
difference in the outcome of a Christian 
historian’s research, teaching, and writ- 
ing? Bebbington leaves these issues 
untouched. 

The author properly and _ neatly 
summarizes the general Christian view 
of the historical process into a threefold 
doctrine of providence: God intervenes 
in history, guides it “in a straight line,” 
and will bring it to his own conclusion. 
But need the Christian view of history 
automatically entail, as Bebbington 
assumes, a straight line’? Christians 
affirm a beginning and end to history, 
but where does Scripture tell us that the 
connection between the two is straight? 


In fact, given the cyclical character of 
created nature, the cyclical view of 
Ecclesiastes, and the apparent multi- 
leveled and multi-epochal fulfillment of 
prophecy, wouldn't some sort of spiral 
be a more satisfying and accurate image 
of history's constant movement and 
frequent deja vu? 

Patterns in History might have been a 
stimulating statement of a Christian 
philosophy of history and _historiog- 
raphy. In fact, it functions, prosaically 
but necessarily, as an analytical sum- 
mary of major philosophies of history. It 
is a good guide into the variety of 
perspectives on historical process. It 
would form a good trilogy if read with 
Roy Swanstrom’s History in the Making 
(1978; a beginner's introduction to the 
field of history) and Hendrikus Berkhof's 
Christ, the Meaning of History (re- 
printed 1979; a stimulating theology of 
history, of which Bebbington does not 
seem to be aware). 


DouG ANDERSON is a doctoral student in 
American religious history at the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley. 


A Matter of Faith 
A Study Guide for Churches 
on the Nuclear Arms Race 


Sojourners has prepared a new 
handbook of guided reading on one of 
the most critical issues facing the 
church today: the growing nuclear 
arms race. 

The 108-page handbook is set up to 
assist you and your church in grap- 
pling with the historical and theo- 
logical dimensions of nuclear weap- 
ons and the arms race, as well as the 
possibilities for faithful responses. 

The handbooks are $3.50 each, 10- 
99 copies are $3 each, and 100 or more 
copies are $2.50 each. Make checks 
payable to Sojourners, and order 
today by writing: Nuclear Hand- 
book, Sojourners Book Service, 
1309 L Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 


Interpreting 
an 
Authoritative 
Scripture 


June 22 - 26, 1981 
Toronto, Ontario 


Co-sponsored by Fuller Theological 
Seminary and the Institute for Christian 
Studies 


to be held at the 


Institute for 
Christian Studies 


A conference for persons who accept the 

@ authority of the Scriptures and struggle to 
apply Scripture in the practice of life. The 
theme will be examined from a variety of 
perspectives -- historical theology, biblical 
studies, philosophical issues, ethics, new 

| directions. Jack Rogers of Fuller and James 
Olthuis of ICS are co-directors. Registration 
for the week-long, working conference is 
$75. 


Apply to: 

Institute for Christian Studies 

229 College Street 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5T 1R4 
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“TERS 


went Education 


ng Frances Adeney’s article 
tors Look East,” Nov.-Dec. ’80) 
d and gladdened me — but un- 
sly more the former than the 
am delighted that Frances es- 
reative teaching, views the em- 
1 understanding children’s feel- 
| developing their creative po- 
; “healthy,” and affirms “the use 
’s rich imagination or ateacher’s 
uildren to relax at various times 
hool day.” 

addened, however, by the mis- 
itation of Dr. Beverly Gaylean’s 
and our conference. We do not 
‘ours an “eastern oriented” con- 
although we give eastern per- 
s coverage and approach them 
spect. In fact, the conference 
tes a college of medical, neuro- 
gical, psychological, and educa- 
earch. Credit is given by re- 
state universities. Gaylean, a 
ywn and respected member of 
national education community, 
important work in education. At 
she is providing valuable scien- 
arch into the impact on learning 
eaching approaches such as af- 
aching, inner imagery, and re- 


JAY FLOM 


laxation. Your article misinterpreted 
these affective interventions as overt re- 
ligious activities. 

One of my staff members was present 
at that workshop, and I myself have 
heard Gaylean’s presentations several 
times. At no time has she taught reli- 
gious practices or mentioned God or reli- 
gion as part of Confluent Education. 
During a video interview made with 
Gaylean at the conference, again there 
was no mention of religion. Further, I 
have copies of other articles published 
in professional journals and materials 
developed by Gaylean and nowhere do 
the religious ideas described by Fran 
Adeney appear either implicitly or ex- 
plicitly. 

It is vital that in these times when the 
education system is in dire need and the 
future of our society so dependent upon 
its outcome, that educators such as Dr. 
Gaylean, who work creatively, caringly, 
and strenuously for an education system 
by which we all can profit, be supported 
and not undermined. 

Anastas Harris 
Education Director 
Mandala Society 
Del Mar, CA 


Frances Adeney Responds 


Dear Ms. Harris: 

Thank you for taking the time to write 
to Radix about my article. I have the 
highest regard for Beverly Gaylean’s 
creativity and dedicated efforts on be- 
half of the children. 

It did not surprise me that you do not 
think Dr. Gaylean’s approach contains 
religious ideas. Much of the information 
referred to in the Radix article was pre- 
sented in public seminars or published 
articles. In personal conversation with 
Gaylean, I got no sense that she was 
veiling the religious dynamic of her pro- 
gram. Nor has she responded since the 
article was published with a refutation of 
its content. 

Gaylean’s article, “Meditating With 
Children: Some Things We Learned” 
(Newsletter, Association for Humanistic 
Psychology, Sept. 1980), illustrates the 
centrality of belief in her thinking. She 
postulates that learning occurs through 
four modes: physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and spiritual. Learning through 
the spiritual mode includes “perceiving 
direct information provided by the in- 
tuitive subconscious mechanisms of our 
brain” (p. 18). 


Tapping into this presumed well of 
information that Gaylean refers to as 
“following the gestalt of your ‘higher 
self,” she states that 

“Another aspect of meditation is the 
increased capacity to contact and learn 
from the source of wisdom, love, and 
intelligence within us — often called the 
‘higher self,’ God, universal wisdom or 
spirit, conscience. This is done through 
the symbolic use of light such as the sun, 
the sky, mountaintops, wise persons, 
golden liquid energy and the colors: 
white, gold, purple, and_ violet. 
Teachers who are deeply spiritual and 
who feel comfortable working with their 
own spiritual development may choose 
to offer spiritually oriented meditations 
to their students” (p. 18). 

Whether or not the teacher chooses to 
offer “spiritually oriented meditations,” 
the religious presumption (that the 
source of wisdom is within us and can be 
tapped for direct information) is the 
basic building block for Gaylean’s whole 
teaching method. The concept of the 
higher self, or God within, is not a 
scientific but a religious idea. It is 
accepted by faith. It is incompatible 
with the Christian belief that persons 
are created by God, who is outside of 
creation altogether. 

To build a system of instruction on 
this premise is to teach religion. The 
crux of the matter is not what activities 
are engaged in (although meditation is 
an overtly religious activity —a form of 
prayer). The issue is what assumptions 
about God, humanity, and the relation- 
ship between the two are built upon in 
the methodology. 

Gaylean builds her program on an 
eastern/occult metaphysic which is 
indeed central to her educational 
methods and is directly communicated 
in her classroom activities. 

Frances Adeney 


An Author's Response to a 
Book Review 


Be it not for a writer to judge his 
critics. But Lucy Sullivan’s. review of 
Problems (Jan.-Feb. ’81) seemed on the 
mark to me, though I’m not sure a stiffer 
dose of St. Augustine is what I'm 
prescribing. Indeed, I’m not prescrib- 
ing anything, just trying to describe 
what of the Lord’s world comes within 
my ken. I have the faith that whatever is 
real is probably holy and certainly 
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useful, and within that sense of things 

feel free from any need to press any 
specifically Christian point home. 

John Updike 

Georgetown, MA 


And a Poet’s Response 


I deeply appreciate the space given to 
my conversations with Cliff Ross (Jan:- 
Feb. '81). Talk is central to our growth, 
since it is in speech that we discover 
each other. 

There is one slip in the transcription 
which I would like to correct: in the 
paragraph referring to “Figures of the 
Real,” there is the phrase “furtive risk.” 
What I had written was “fructive risk,” 
by which I intended to mean “fruitful.” 
However, I don't find “fructive” in the 
dictionary, so I guess it’s Kansas dialect 
for Standard English “fructuous.” 

Your readers might like to know that 
“Figures of the Real” appears in For the 
Time Being, volume 8, number 2, 
published by the writing department at 
Houghton College, Houghton, New 
York 14744. 

Eugene Warren 
Rolla, MO 


The American Future 


Professor Burton Nelson’s excellent 
piece on Nazi Germany (Jan.-Feb. ’81) 
will, I hope, stimulate its readers to look 
around and see what is happening 
today. With the current emphasis on 
personal morality, law and_ order, 
national pride, and military prowess, all 
one has to do is change the slogans and 
terminology some and it sounds like 
Nazi Germany all over again. 

Of course, history really does not 
repeat itself, but Burton reminds us that 
we can learn from the past in order to 
avoid making the same mistakes as our 
predecessors. For example, then, the 
Jews were blamed for society’s ills, and 
today we have a new scapegoat, secular 
humanism. The New Right continually 
utilizes this vague concept to under- 
mine efforts to make the United States a 
more just society. 

We have all these lazy minorities and 
welfare chiselers—put them to work! 
The Nazis had a slogan — Arbeit macht 

frei (work liberates) —and perhaps our 
budget-cutters will post this infamous 
Auschwitz sign over every closed 
day-care center, CETA, and food-stamp 
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office. Of course, don’t say anthing 
about all the double-dipping, youthful, 
and able-bodied military and govern- 
ment retirees who are depriving untold 
numbers of meaningful employment. 

Other indicators as well —the assault 
on the public schools, materialism, the 
quest for nuclear arms superiority, the 
intimate ties between big government 
and big business — should alert us to the 
danger of our times. 

As American Christians will we listen 
to the modern-day Reichsbishop Muel- 
lers who populate our TV screens, or 
will we work for liberty and justice for 
all? The hour is late but the choice is 
ours. 

Richard V. Pierard 
Professor of History 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, IN 


In “The Holocaust and the American 
Future” there was an indictment of a 
largely nonbelligerent church in the 
face of the annihilation of the Jews. I was 
disappointed, however, in the next 
section of the article, which for the most 
part defines American oppression as 
an internal occurrence. The problem is 
that in each of the three categories 
mentioned — personal liberties, human 
life, and oppression— American con- 
duct is often far more abhorrent outside 
the nation’s borders. The current U.S. 
role in South Africa and in South Korea 
are two examples. 

The article's greatest deficiency, 
however, is that present events in 
America are seen to be indications of a 
holocaust, but there is no clear 
recognition that an American holocaust 
is occurring now. This weakness in the 


analysis seems to stem fro: 
conceptual framework employe. 
framework appears to be thd 
Christian critique of society's pre 
democracy, rather than of 5 
implementation of a more 
concept of human rights. A) 
human rights are mentioned. 
article, it is at least implie 
totalitarianism is a necessary co 
in a society before one can say 
holocaust is occurring. . . . 

If the occurrence of a holocaw 
include a society-wide suspen: 
voting rights and civil liberties, 
are still waiting for that to happer 
America. But it is imperative to s 
holocaust in terms of human rigi 
the killing of individual persor 
approximately eight million abor 
far performed in America alone + 
in number the killings from the p 
Holocaust. To live in Americi 
experience the truth that a holo! 
separable from totalitarianism, 


neutrality? 


Some graduate schools believe that re 
neutrality is the sign of academic exci 
We don’t. Scholarship, like all of lifet 
directed by the fundamental religious 
direction of the scholar. For graduate 
studies informed by an integral, cohetl 
biblical perspective, come to the 
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But All of Life Is Sacred 


Mothers invest into their 
seed 
their own lives, 
fertilizing 
them with their sacrifices, 
praying for their regeneration. And then. . . 


Wooden crosses 
sprout 

from the earth, 
watered 

by the tragedy that occurred there; 
watered 

by their mothers’ tears. 


They are not new tears — 

they are old tears, spilled over this bloody american 
earth 

shed not only this day, 

but over many generations of days. 


Shadows are cast over this tragic 

garden — 
not from the sun interplaying with the trees; 
there is no 

sun; 


Yet, 
what can the 
fruits 
of a land be 
that picks and chooses from the 
flowers 
of life, aborting the people it does not want, 


ignoring the people it does not “need”? Who shall cast the first 


stone? 
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only the figures of Black mothers casting black shadows. 
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Wooden crosses 


sprout : 
from the earth. ih 
Smothering their growth in Atlanta will not stop then: 
from breaking through the 

soils 
of Chicago, San Francisco, or Newark. 


Wooden crosses have 

sprouted 
from polluted southern earth. 
Innocent children were cut down. 


For them, there will be no passover. 


— Cynthia Robinson Young 
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